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THE NEAREST PLACE TO HEAVEN. 


THERE are some places in this 
world nearer to heaven than others. 
I know of a place which I think is the 
nearest. Whether you may think so 
Ido not know, but I would like you 
to see it and judge for yourself. 
Please to go to France, then to Paris ; 
then take a walk a little distance out- 
side of the Barriére de Vaugirard, 
and you will come to a small village 
called Issy. When you have walked 
about five minutes along its narrow 
and straggling street, which is the 
continuation of the Rue de Vaurigard, 
you will see on your left a high, ugly 
stone wall, and if I did not ask you to 
pull the jangling bell at the porter’s 
lodge and enter, you might pass by 
and think there was nothing worthy 
of your notice about the place. You 
say you have not time to stop now, that 
i have an appointment to dine at the 

Stel des Princes, in Paris, but that 
some other time you will be most 
happy, etc. Wait a moment, perhaps 
I may be able show you something 
quite as good as a dinner, even at the 
Hotel des Princes, Ring the bell. 
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The sturdy oaken door seems to open 
itself with a click. That is the way 
with French doors ; but it is the por- 
ter’s doing. When he hears the bell, 
he pulls at a rope hanging in his 
lodge, which communicates with the 
lock of the door. You are free to 
enter. Goin. But you cannot pass 
beyond the porter’s lodge without giv- 
ing an account of yourself. You can- 
not get into this heavenly place without 
passing through the porter’s review, 
any more than you can get into the 
real heaven without passing the scru- 
tiny of St. Peter. I hope you are able 
to satisfy the “Ehi b’en, M’sieu’?” 
of good old pére Hanicq, who is porter 
here. He is a pére, you understand, 
by the title of affection and respect, 
and not by virtue of ordination. You 
may not think it worth your while to 
be over humble and deferential in your 
deportment towards porters as a gen- 
eral rule; but I think you may be so 
now; for, if I do not mistake, you are 
speaking to a venerable old man who 
will die in the odor of sanctity. Pére 
Hanicq is not paid for his services, 
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troublesome and arduous as you would 
very soon find his to be if you were 
porter even here. He is porter for 
the love of God. You see he does 
not stop making the rosary, which is 
yet unfinished in his hand, while he 
talks to you. He does not recompense 
himself by that business either, as 
shoemaker porters, tailor porters, and 
the like eke out their scanty salaries ; 
but it enables him to find some well- 
earned sous to give away to others 
poorer than himself. You say this 
lodge is not a very comfortable place, 
with its cold brick floor. It is not. 
Neither is that narrow roost up the 
step-ladder a very luxurious bed. 
Right again, itis not. But the Pére 
Hanicq is not over particular about 
these things. Besides, he is not worse 
off in this respect than the hundred 
other people who live in this place 
nearest to heaven. Indeed, 
them have a much narrower and 
drearier apartment than his. Now 
that you have said a i asant word to 


the good old soul, (for he dearly loves 

a kindly s salutation, and it is the only 
imperfection I think he has,) you may 
pass the inner door, and you observe 


that you are in a square courtyard, a 
three e-story irregularly shaped building 
occupying two sides of it; stables and 
outhouses a third, and the street wall 
the fourth. Before you go further, I 


would advise you to look into one of 


those tumble-down looking outhouses. 
It looks something like a rag and 
bottle shop. It is a shop, and the 
Almoner of the poor keeps it. Here 
the residents of these buildings may 


find bargains in old odds and ends of 


second-hand, and it may be seventy 
times seventh-hand furniture, either 
left or cast off by former occupants. 
Here the Almoner,—that voluble and 
sweet tempered young man in a long 
black cassock,—disposes of these ar- 
ticles of trade, enhancing their value 
by all the superlatives he can remem- 
ber, for the benefit of certain old 
crones and hobbling cripples, whom 
perhaps you saw on the right of the 
courtyard receiving soup and other 


most of 
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food from another young man in a 
long black cassock, who is the Al- 
moner’s assistant. You don’t know it, 
perhaps, but I can tell you that the 
Almoner’s assistant, as he ladles out 
the soup and divides the bread and 
meat, is mentally going down on hi 
knees and kissing the ragged and 
worn-out clothes of these old bodies 
whom he helps, for the sake of Him 
whom they represent, and who will 
one day say to him: “ Because you 
did it unto the least of these m 
brethren, you did it unto me.” 

Now you may go into the hous 
after you have been struck with the 
fact how completely that high sto: 
wall shuts out the noise of the street 
You say, however, that you hear 
band playing. Yes; that comes from 
an “ Angel Guardian ” house over t! 
way, like Father Haskins’s house in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts (there oug 
to be angels, you know, not far 
from the nearest place to heaven), 
where the “ gamins,” as the Parisians 
call them,—the “ mudlarks ” o 
rats,” as we call them,—are take 
care of, fed, clothed, instructed, 
taught an honest trade, also for 1! 
love of Him who will one pif S21 
the Pére Bervanger and to Fa 
Haskins what I have before ot about 
the Almoner’s assistant. 

Well, here is the house. This is 
the first story, half underground 
one side, and consequently a little 
damp and dingy. Here to the right 
is the Prayer Hall. This has a wood- 
en floor, (a rare exception,) wooden 
seats fixed to the wainscoting, and 
here and there a few benches made 
of plain oak slabs, which look as if 
they had lately come out of one of our 
backwoods saw-mills, A large cruci- 
fix hangs on the wall, and a table is 
near the door, at which the one who 
reads prayers kneels. The ninety- 
nine others kneel down anywhere 01 
the bare floor, without choosing the 
softest spot, if there be any such. 
Those portraits hanging around the 
walls represent the superiors of a 
community of men who are entrusted 












with the guardianship of this place 
nearest to heaven. The most of those 
faces, aS you see, are not very hand- 
some, as the world reckons handsome, 
but I assure you they make up for 
that by the beauty of their souls. The 
morning prayers are said here at half- 
pas st five the year round, followed by 
a half hour’s meditation, and the even- 
ing prayers at half-past eight. The 
hundred residents come here too just 
before dinner, to read a chapter of the 
New Testament on their knees, de- 
voutly kissing the Word of God before 
and after reading it; and then each 
one silently reviews the last twenty- 
four hours, and enters into account 
with himself to see how much he has 
advanced in that particular Christian 
virtue of which his soul stands the 
most in need. It is a good prepara- 
tion for dinner, and I would advise 
you to try it, even if you cannot do it 
on your knees. It is a perfect toilette 
for the soul. Here also you will find 
the afore-mentioned hundred people at 
half-past six o’clock, just before sup- 
per, listening to a short reading on 
some spiritual subject, followed by a 
sort of conference given by the Supe- 
rior, or head of the house, so full of 
unction and sweet counsel that it fairly 
lifts the heart above all earthly things, 
and seems to hallow the very place 
where it is spoken. 

Turn now to the left. That door 
in the corner opens into a chapel 
dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi. 
Here the Pére Hanicq and the few 
servants of the house hear mass 
every morning, and begin the day 
with the best thought I know of, the 
thought of God. Keeping still to the 
left you pass into the Recreation 
Hall; and if this be recreation day, 
you will see congregated here the 
liveliest and happiest set of faces that 
it has ever been your good for- 
tune to meet in this world. Billiards, 
backgammon, chess, chequers, and 
other games more simple and amus- 
ing in their character, are here; and 
[ can tell you that they are like a 
group of merry children playing and 
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amusing themselves before their heav- 


enly Father. You might pass the re- 
creation days here for many a year 
before you would hear an angry 
word, or a cutting retort, or witness a 
jealous frown or a sad countenance. 
Notice that smiling old gentleman 
with a bald head capped by the black 
cealotte. That isthe PéreT . He 
is very fond of a game of billiards, 
and I know he loves to be on the win- 
ning side; the principal reason of 
which, however, you may not divine, 
but I know: it gives him a chance to 
pass his cue to some one who_has 
been beaten, and obliged to retire. 
And many learn by that good old 
father’s example to do the same 
kind and charitable act; and, take it 
all in all, Iam inclined to think this 
room is not much further off from 
heaven than many other places about 
this dear old house. 

Of course everybody is talking 
here, except the chess-players, and 
at such a rate, that it is quite a din; 
but hark! a bell rings: all is instant- 
ly silent, the games are stopped, the 
very half-finished sentence is clipped 
in two, and each one departs to some 
assigned duty. They are taught that 
the bell which regulates their daily 
exercises is the voice of God, and 
that when he calls there is nothing 
else worthy of attention. I have no 
doubt they are right: have you? 

There is one other place to visit on 
this ground floor, the Refectory. A 
long stone-floored hall with two rows 
of tables on either side, and one at 
the upper end where sits the head of 
the house, a high old-fashioned pulpit 
on one side, the large crucifix on the 
wall, and that is the Refectory. It 
looks dark and cold, and so it is; 
dark, because the windows are small 
and high; and cold, because there is 
no stove or other heating apparatus— 
a want which may also be felt in the 
other rooms you have visited; and 
as the windows are left open for air 
some time before these rooms are oc- 
cupied, it must be confessed there is a 
rarity and keenness about the atmos- 
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phere, and a degree of temperature 
about the cold stones in mid-winter, 
which are not pleasant to delicately 
nourished constitutions. No conversa- 
tion ever takes place-in the refectory 
except on recreation days, or on the 
occasion of a visit from the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. At all other times 
there is reading going on from the 
pulpit, either from the Holy Scwip- 
ture or some religious book, which 
enables the listeners to free their 
minds from too engrossing an atten- 
tion to the more sensual business of 
eating and drinking: not that their 
plain and frugal table ever presents 
very strong temptations to gourman- 
dize! 

As you are American, and accus- 
tomed to your hot coffee or strong 
English black tea, with toast, eggs, 
and beefsteak for breakfast, I fear 
the meal which these hundred young 
men are making off a little cold vin or- 
dinaire, well tempered with colder wa- 
ter, and dry bread, during the short 
space of twelve minutes, (except dur- 
ing Lent and on other fast days, when 
they do not go to the refectory at all 
before twelve o’clock,) will appear ex- 
ceedingly frugal, not to say hasty. 
You observe, doubtless, that short as 
is the time allotted to breakfast, near- 
ly every one is reading in a book 
while he is eating. Do you wish to 
know the reason? I will tell you. 
It is not to pass away time, but to 
make use of every moment of time 
that passes. None in the world are 
more alive to the shortness and the 
value of time than the hundred young 
men before you. Every moment of 
the day has its own allotted duty; and 
when there is an extra moment, like 
this one at breakfast, when two things 
can be done at once, they do not fail 
to make use of it. They take turns 
with each other in the duty of waiting 
on the tables, except on Good Friday, 
when the venerable Superior, and no 
less venerable fathers, who are the 
teachers of these young men, don the 
apron, and serve out the food proper 
in quantity and quality for that day. 
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Now that you have seen the first 
story, you may “mount,” as the French 
say, to the second. If you have not 
been here before, I warn you to obtain 
a guide, or amidst the odd stairways 
and rambling corridors you may lose 
your way. This is the chapel for the 
daily Mass. Itis both plain and clean, 
and you will possibly notice nothing 
particular in it save the painted beams 
of the ceiling, the only specimen of 
such ornament, I think, in the whole 
house. It is there a long time, for this 
is a very ancient building, having once 
been the country-seat of Queen Mar. 
garet of Anjou; and this little chapel 
may have been one of her royal recep- 
tion-rooms for all you or I know. 

Hither, as I have said, come the 
young Levites to assist at the daily 
sacrifice. I believe I have not told 
you before that this is a house of re- 
treat from the world of prayer and of 
study for youthful aspirants to th 
priesthood of the Holy Church. I do 
not know what impression it makes 
upon you, but the sight of that kneeling 
crowd of young men in their cassocks 
and winged surplices, absorbed in 
prayer before the altar at the early 
dawn of day, when the ray of the 
rising sun is just tinging the tops of 
the trees with a golden light, and the 
open windows of the little chapel ad- 
mit the sound of warbled music of 
birds, and the sweet perfumes from th 
garden just below, enamelled with flow- 
ers, is to me a scene higher than earth 
often reveals to us of heaven’s peace 
and rapt devotion in God. Mass is 
over now, and you may go, leaving 
only those to pray another half hour 
who have this morning received the 
Holy Communion. 

All these rooms which you see here 
and there, to the right and to the left, 
are the cells of the Seminarians, about 
eight by fifteen feet in size, and large 
enough for their purposes, though cer- 
tainly not equal to your cosy study at 
home in America, or to the grand salon 
you have engaged at the Hotel des 
Princes. As you are a visitor, perhaps 
youmay goinandlookatone. Theres 
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no visiting each other’s rooms among 
ithe young men themselves at any time, 
cave for charity’s sake when one is ill. 
An iron bedstead, with a straw bed, a 
table, a chair, a crucifix, a vexing old 
clothes-press, whose drawers won't 
opea except by herculean efforts, and 
when open have an equally stubborn 
fashion of refusing to be closed; a 
broom, a few books, paper, pen and 
ink, a pious picture or statue, and you 
have the full inventory of any of these 
rooms. As they need no more, they 
havenomore: arule of life that might 
make many a one of us far happier 
than we are, tortured by the care of a 
thousand and one things which con- 
sume our time, worry the mind, and 
are not of the slightest possible utility 
to ourselves, and the cause, it may be, 
of others’ envy and discomfort. I am 


aware that, as you pass along the cor- 
ridors, you think it is vacation time, 
or that every one is absent just now 
from their rooms, all is so silent. 


Sut 
waita moment. Ah! the bell again. 
Presto! Every door flies open, and 
the corridor is alive with numbers of 
the young men going off to a class or 
to prayers. Now that they are gone, 
suppose you peep into one of the 
rooms again; that is, if some new- 
comer, not yet having learned the rule 
to the contrary, has left the key in his 
door. Ah! he was just writing as the 
bell rang; the pen is yet wet with ink. 
Pardon! Ido not intend that you shall 
read what he has written, but you may 
see that he has actually left his paper 
not only with an unfinished sentence, 
but even ata half formed letter. That 
is obedience, my friend, to the voice of 
God, which I have already told you is 
recognized in the first stroke of that 
bell. I suppose you may read the in- 
scription he has placed at the foot of 
his crucifix, since it is in plain sight. 
“I sat down under the shadow of my 
Well-Beloved, whom I desired, and his 
fruit was sweet to my palate.” (Cant. 
ii. 8.) Yes, you are right. It ts a 
good motto for one who has sacrificed 
every worldly enjoyment for the sake 
of that higher and purer joy, the love 
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of Jesus crucified. You are noticing, 
I perceive, that everything looks very 
neat and clean, that the bed is nicely 
made, and what there is, is in order. 
They have tidy housekeepers, you say, 
here. So they have, anda large num- 
ber of them, too,—one to each room— 
the Seminarian himself. 

I think you may “mount” another 
stairway now—when you find it—tothe 
third story. I just wish you to step 
into that door on the right. It is the 
Chapel of St. Joseph; and if you hap- 
pen to enter here after night prayers 
you will see a few of the young men 
kneeling before the altar, over which 
is a charming little painting represent- 
ing the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph 
holding the Child Jesus by the hand. 
They come to pay a short visit in 
spirit to the Holy Family before retir- 
ing to rest. “Beautiful thought!” 
I believe you. I see your eyes are a 
little dimmed by tears. What is the 
matter? Qh! nothing; only I was 
thinking that by coming up a few more 
steps in this house, one has mounted a 
good many steps nearer heaven.” 
Not ready to go? Oh! I understand, 
you wish to pay a little visit yourself 
to the Holy Family. Good. Now, 
along this corridor, around this corner, 
down that stairway which seems to 
lead nowhere,—take care of your 
head !—through those doors, and you 
are in a much larger chapel. All fin- 
ished in polished oak, as you see, with 
a bright waxed floor. The seminari- 
ans sit in those stalls which run along 
the whole length of either side of the 
chapel. Here, on Sundays and festi- 
vals, they come to celebrate the divine 
offices of the Church. I wish you 
could hear them responding to each 
other in the solemn Gregorian chant. 
Listen ; they are singing, and only to 
and for the praise of God, for no 
strangers are admitted, so there is no 
chance for the applause of men. Pos- 
sibly you may be sharp-eyed enough 
to note those mantling cheeks and de- 
tect the thrill of emotion in their 
voices as the swelling chorus fills the 
whole building with melody. Truly, 
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I wonder not that you are moved, for 
the song of praise rises amid the clouds 
of grateful incense from chaste lips, 
and from pure hearts given in the 
flower and spring-time of life to God 
alone. I can tell you, that whether 
their voices are singing the mournful 
cadence of the Kyrie, the exultant 
sentences of the Gloria, the imposing 
chant of the Credo, the awe-struck ex- 
clamations of the Sanctus, or the plaint- 
ive refrain of the Agnus Dei; or 
whether they respond in cheerful 
notes to the salutations of the sacrific- 
ing priest at the Altar, one other song 
their hearts are always singing here: 
“Letatus sum in his que dicta sunt 
mihi, in domum Domini ibimus ”—I 
was glad when they said unto me, we 
will go into the house of the Lord. A 
heavenly joy is filling their ardent 
souls, moved by the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, and is reflected from their 


countenances as the sunlight sparkles 
on the ripples of a quiet, shaded lake, 
when its waters are gently stirred by a 


5 

passing zephyr wafted from the wings 
of God’s unseen angel of the winds. 

Now you may go out into the gar 
den. A charming esplanade directly 
behind the house you have visited. 
Well-kept gravelled walks stretch here 
and there through a glittering parterre 
of flowers of every hue and perfume. 
A pretty fountain sends its sparkling 
drops into the air in the centre of a 
basin stocked with gold-fish, which are 
very fond of being fed with bread- 
crumbs from the hand of saintly old 
Father C . You do not know the 
Pere C yousay. Then you may 
envy me. I know him. Shall I tell 
you what he said to me one day? 

“Tenez, mon cher, on doit prier Je 
Bon Dieu toujours selon le premier 
mot de l’office de None, ‘ Mirabilia,’ et 
non pas selon le premier mot de Tierce, 
‘Legem pone.’” God bless his dear 
old white head! it makes my heart 
leap in my bosom to think of him. 
Where were you? Oh! yes, beside 
the fountain. On each side of the 
garden is an avenue of trees and in 
oue corner a little maze, hiding a 
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pretty statue of the Blessed Virgi: 
whose feet that Almoner of the poor 
has placed a little charity-box, thinkin: 
doubtless, and not without reason, tha: 
here, hidden by the trees and clox 
shrubbery, some one, you for instance, 
might like to do something with a hol; 
secrecy which shall one day find its 
reward from the Heavenly Father o/ 
the poor, openly. So I will just turn 
my head while you put in a donatio: 
fitting for an American who has 4 
suite of rooms at the Hodtel des Princes, 
I know you are loth to leave this pretty 
spot. I have had equal difficulty i 
dragging you away from the othe: 
places to which I directed your steps; 
but you have not seen all. Com 
along. Cross the garden. Here, be- 
hind the large chapel is a curious 
grotto all inlaid with shells, floor, walls 
and roof. This is the place wher 
Bossuet, Fénelonand Mr. Tronson held 
some conferences about a theological 
subject which need not take up your 
time now. Turn up that winding 
walk to the left, and you see a litt! 
shrine dedicated to Our Lady, to which 
the young men go to celebrate tlic 
month of May ; and it is a quiet littl 
nook where one may drop in a moment 
and forget the world. The world is 
not worth remembering all the time, 
you know. As you pass to the middle 
of the garden again you notice a long 
archway, built under a high wall. 
Before you enter it please first notic 
that fine terra-cotta statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child near it, and take off 
your hat in passing, as all do here. 
This archway passes under a road, 
which is screened from view by high 
walls on either side, which also pre- 
vent the grounds you are in from be- 
ing seen from the road. I have often 
thought about that high-walled road 
running through the middle of this 
place nearest to heaven. How many 
of us pass along our way of life, stony, 
toilsome, dry and dusty, like this road, 
and are often nearer heaven and hea- 
venly company than we think; and 
how many others there are we know 
and love, whose road runs close beside, 
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if not at times directly through the Par- 
adise of the Church of God on earth, 
and know it not. Oh! if they did but 
once suspect it, how quickly would they 
leap over the wall! 

Now you are through the archway. 
Directly before you is a magnificent 
avenue of trees, all trimmed and clip- 
ped as it pleases this methodical peo- 
ple, and here is a fine place for a walk 
inrecreation. The seminarians recre- 
ate themselves, as they do all other 
acts, as a duty and by rule. One hour 
and a quarter after dinner, ten minutes 
at half-past four, and an hour and a 
half after supper appears to suffice, 
although I am afraid it is rather a 
short allowance. Silence is the rule 
during the other twenty-one hours out 
of the twenty-four, and broken only by 
duty or necessity. How do you like 
it? Be assured it is profitable to those 
who are desirous of living near to God. 
Recollect what Thomas & Kempis says 
in his “ Imitation of Christ :” “ In si- 
lentio et quiete proficit anima devota” 
—lIn silence and quiet the devout soul 
makes great progress. You observe 
also that the reverend teachers of these 
young men are taking recreation with 
them. Yes; and in this as in every 
other duty of this life of prayer and 
of study they subject themselves to 
the same rule that they impose on 
others. Example, example, my friend, 
is the master teacher, and succeeds 
where words cannot. They have 
learned beforehand in their own school 


the lessons of chastity, obedience, pov-. 


erty, patience, meekness, humility and 
charity, of silence, and every other 
Christian mortification of our way- 
ward senses which they are called 
upon to teach here. They have a 
novitiate adjoining this house, called 
the “Solitude,” and their motto is in- 
scribed over the little portal in the 
stone wall which separates the two 
enclosures. This is it, “O beata Sol- 
itudo! O sola Beatitudo! There is 
a short sentence, my friend, which will 
serve as a subject of meditation for 
you, for a longer time than you im- 
agine. Look at the Pere M——, the 
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reverend superior. What gentleness 
of soul beams from that kindly counte- 
nance! It makes: one think of St. 
Philip Neri. Ah! and there is the 
, with a face like St. Vin- 
cent of Paul, and a body like nobody’s 
but his own, all deformed as it is by 
rheumatism. I don’t ask you to kiss 
the hem of his cassock for reverence 
sake, for that might wound his humili- 
ty, and he might moreover knock you 
down with his crooked elbow, but if 
you could see what place the angels 
are getting ready for him up in heaven, 
I think you would wish todo so. And 
all the others, old or young—bowed 
with age or strong of arm and firm in 
step—you will find but little difference 
in them. They are all cast in about 
the same mould, of a shape which only 
a life, and a purpose of life such as 
theirs could form. You would like to 


know what that young man is about, 
would you, running from one knot of 
talkers and walkers to another, saluting 


them, and saying something to each? 
Listen; he is repeating the password 
of the house. The password? Even 
so. And is it secret? Yes, and a 
secret too. It is the secret of a holy 
life, the holy life to be led here, and 
not to be forgotten, where it is the most 
likely to he, in the dissipation of recre- 
ation. Lay it up to heart, for it will do 
you good. “ Messieurs, Sursum corda !” 

This building on your right as you 
come out of the archway is a ball-court. 
If you will step into the “cuisine,” as 
a sort of wire cage is called, in which 
you can see without being in the way, 
and the irregular roof of which serves 
admirably to cause the ball to come 
down crooked, and “hard to take,” 
you may see some good ball-playing ; 
and if you know anything about the 
game, I am sure all will offer at once 
to vacate their places and give up the 
pleasure of playing to please you. 
Somehow, these seminarians are al- 
ways seeking to please some one else. 
Fraternal charity, which prefers the 
happiness of others to its own, is culti- 
vated here to such a degree, that I tell 
you again you will not find a place 
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nearer heaven, where cnarity is made 
perfect and consummated in God. 
Turn down now to the left for a 
few steps, and look to the right. An- 
other beautiful avenue. The trees 
branching from the ground rise up and 
mingle together on all sides so as to 
form a complete arch. <A building at 
the end. Yes; that is the place of all 
places in this lovely enclosure the 
most venerated by all who come to 
pass a part of their lives in dear old 
Issy. It is the chapel of Lorette. 
Walk up the avenue and examine it. 
It has a fagade, as you see, of strict 
architectural taste. I know that you, 
being an American, would very soon 
scrape the weather-beaten stones, paint 
up the wood-work, and put a new and 
more elegant window in front, if you 
were in charge. . Perhaps it might im- 
prove it, perhaps not. Standing as it 
does alone, out there in the midst of 
extensive grounds, it makes you think 
of the Holy House of Loretto in Italy, 
of which you know something, I sup- 
pese, and of which, indeed, the little 
chapel inside is an exact copy, and 
hence has obtained its name. Let me 
say a word about it before you go in, 
for no one is expected to break the re- 
ligious silence which the young levites 
here are taught should reign about the 
tabernacle where reposes the sacred 
and hidden presence of Jesus Christ 
in the Holy Eucharist. It is this 
chapel, especially dedicated to his own 
dear and blessed mother, that they 
have chosen for his dwelling-place 
among them, as her home at Nazareth 
was also his. It is what you might 
expect. The Mother and the Son go 
together. A childlike and tender de- 
votion to her whom he chose for the 
human source of his incarnate life, 
through which we are elevated and 
born anew unto God, cannot be sepa- 
rated from the profound act of adora- 
tion which humanity, nay, all creation, 
must pay to him who is her Son, the 
first-born of all creatures. His mys- 
terious incarnate presence is with us 
always in the Holy Eucharist, and will 
be, as he promised, unto the consum- 
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mation of the world; and the priest, 
by the power of his own divine word, 
is its human source. You remember 
the saying of St. Augustine: “0 
venerable dignity of the priest, in 
whose hands, as in the womb of t! 
Virgin, the Son of God is incarnate 
every day !” 

Enter. On the wall to your lef, 
just inside the outer door you see this 
inscription * 


** Hic Verbum caro factum est, et habitavit in nobi 


On the wall directly opposite, this : 


Sta venerabundus, 

Qui aliunde ut stares veneris, 
Lauretanam Deiparze domum admiraturus, 
Angusta tota est, 

Toto tamen Christiano orbe angusto, 
"actus EST Homo, 
Abbreviatum igitur xterni patris verbum 
Hocce in angulo, cum angelis adora ; 
Silet hic et loquaci silentio: 
Beatz quippe virginis matris sinus, 
Cathedra docentis e 
Audi verbum absconditum, et quic velit attenile, 
/enerare domum filii hominis, 
Scholam Christi, 
Cunabula Verbi.” + 


The door on the right leads into 
sacristy, where the priest puts on 
vestments. On the panel of this door 


- you read: 


* Sanctificamini omnes ministri altaris. 
Munda sint omnia.” ¢ 
On the wall over the door is this i 
scription around a heart: 


** Quid volo nisi ut ardeat?—S. Lue, xii. 49.” § 


Opposite the sacristy door is the 
door of the chapel, but I wish you to 
read the other inscriptions on these 
walls before you enter there. There 
are two more in this entry-way : 


“Hic Maria, Patris are 


concepit. 


de Spiritu Sanc 


* “Tlere the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
amongst us.” 

+ ‘* Stand in awe, ye who have come hither from 
afar to admire the Lorettan house of the Mother of 
God. The whole is but narrow and strait: however, 
the whole Christian world is but narrow in which the 
God made man suffered straitness. Wherefore, adore 
with the angels the straitened word of the Eterna 
Father. He is silent here, but with an eloquent si- 
lence, For the bosom of the Blessed Virgin M 
is the seat of Wisdom. Hear the Hidden Word, 
listen attentively to what he wills of thee. Venerate 
the house of the Son of Man, the school of Christ, the 
cradle of the Word.” 

¢ “Be ye holy, all ye ministers of tne altar. Let 
all things be pure and clean. 

§ “ What will I but that it burn ?” ' 

| “Here Mary, the spouse of the Father, conceived 
of the Holy Ghost.” 
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“ Sile ; 
Huc enim, dum omnia 
silerent, 
Omnipotens sermo 
de regalibus 
sedibus advenit ; 
Vel gwternum eterni 
Patris Verbum 
Siluit ; 
Vel otioso Deum adorat silentio,”’ * 


In an adjoining room are several 
others, among which I think the fol- 
lowing are worthy of your notice: 


“Signum magnum apparuit in terri. 
Amabile commercium, admirabile mysterium, 
JESUS VIVENS IN MARIA, 
VENITE, VIDETE, ADORATE, 
VENITE 
Ad templum Domini, ad incarnationis verbi 
cubiculum, 
Ad sanctuarium in quo habitat Dominus. 
Et de quo, ut sponsus, procedit de thalamo suo, 
) IDETE 
Ancillam, Patris sponsam, Virginem Dei matrem, 
Ade filiam, Spiritus Sancti sacellum, 
Mariam totius Trinitatis domicilium, 
Angelo nuntiante effectam. 
ADORATE 
Jesum habitantem in Matre, 
t imperatorem in regno, ut pontificem in templo, 
Ut sponsum in thalamo. 
ic requies, hie gloria, hic summa laus conditoris ; 
Hic habitabo quoniam elegi'eam,” + 


** Omnes 
Famelici, accedite 
ad escas: 
Domus he abundat 
Panibus.”’ ¢ 


* Hic 
Sapientia 
Miscuit Vinum, 
Posuit mensam, 
Paravit omnia. 
Qui bibunt, 

Non sitient amplius ; 
Qui edunt, 
Nunquam esurient; 
Qui epulantur, 
Vivent in e#ternum. 

Bibite ergo et inebriamini, 
Comedite et saturabimini ; 
Effundite cum gaudio animas vestras 
In voce confessionis et epulationis 
Sonus est epulantis,” * 


* “ Keep silence: for hither, while all things were 
in silence, the Almighty Word leapt down from 
heaven from his royal throne. Here the Eternal 
Word of the Eternal Father became silent, and adores 
God in tranquil silence.” 

+ “A great sign appeared on the earth, a lovely 

a wondrous mystery, Jesus living in Mary. 
ome, see, adore. Come to’ the temple of the Lord, 
to the : cradle of the incarn ate Word, to the s anctuary 
in which the Lord dwelleth. From which he goeth 
forth as a spouse from his bridal chamber. See, by 
eannunciation of the angel, a handmaiden made 
se of the Father, a virgin the Mother of God, a 
hter of Adam ‘the shrine of the Holy Ghost, 
, the resting-place of the whole Trinity. Adore 
: dwelling i in his mother, as an emperor on his 
throne, as a priest in the temple, as a spouse in his 
chamber. Here is the rest, here the glory, here the 
ae me praise of the Creator, Here will I dwell, be- 
cause I have chosen her.” 

“O all ye of the family of God, draw near to 

the e banquet. This house is full of bread.’ 

§ “Here the divine wisdom mingleth her wine, 
spreadeth her table, and maketh all things ready. 
They who drink shall not thirst any more. They 
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“ Omnes 
Sitentes, venite 
ad aquas ; 
Locus iste scaturit 
Fontibus.”’ * 


* Hic 
Fons fontium, 

Et acervus tritici, 
CHRISTUS, 
Unde sumunt angeli, 
Replentur sancti, 
Satiantur universi, 
Hic 
Ager fertilis 
Et congregatio aquarum, 
MARTA, 

Onde, velut de quodam 
Divinitatis oceano, 
Omnium emanant. 

Flumina gratiarum.” 


“Si 
Tu es Christi bonus odor, 
Accede ; 

Caminus Marie 
Altare thymiamatum est, 
Caminus charitatis, 
Cujus ostium 
Tostes non excipit, 

Sed hostias amoris. 
Huc vota, huc corda, viatores, 
Huc pectora.”’ ¢ 


Before you look at the real chapel 
for which this building was erected, 
iust step out of that door opposite to 


the one by which you entered. A lit- 
tle cemetery. Here repose, in simple, 
humble graves, the bodies of the de- 
*ceased superiors and directors of the 
congregation of St. Sulpice, in whone 
and whose seminary you have shown 
so much interest during this visit un- 
der the guidance of your humble ser- 
rant. Here, in this little cemetery, 
beneath the shadow of the sacred 
chapel they have loved so well, in the 
very home, as it were, where so many 
holy souls have lived, and learned the 
lessons of perfection, and where, God 
grant, many more such may yet live 
and learn the same, they have laid 
themselves down to rest from their 


who eat shall never hunger. They who feast shall 
live for ever. Drink, therefore, and be inebriated: 
Eat and be filled. Pour forth your souls with joy in 
the songs of thanksgiving and rejoicing. There isa 
sound as of one feasting.” 

* “ All ye who thirst, come ye to the waters, 
place gushes with fountains.’ 

+ “‘Here is the fount of fountains, and heap of 
wheat, Christ; of which the angels partake, the 
saints are replenished, and the whole universe is 
satiated. Here is the fruitful field and meeting of the 
waters, Mary; whence, as from a kind of ocean of 
divinity, flow out the streams of all graces.” 

ee If thou art the good odor of Christ, draw near. 
This chamber of Mary is the altar of incense, the home 
of charity, whose door receiveth not enemies, but the 
victims of love. Hither, ye wayfarers, bring your 
vows, your hearts, and your affections.” 


This 
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labors, peacefully resigning themselves 
to the common fate ; yet privileged in 
this, that their dust mingles with 
earth hallowed by the footsteps of 
saints. I should like to write an in- 
scription for the door of that cemetery. 
It is this, “Et mors, et vita vestra 
absconditz sunt eum Christo in Deo,” 
for never in the history of Christian- 
ity, do I think, have men realized 
like them, in their lives and in their 
death, so fully those words of St. 
Paul. 

Return now to the entry and pass 
within those gilded doors. This is 
the chapel. The walls are frescoed, 
as you see, and in imitation of the 
walls, now defaced, of the original 
chapel at Loretto. There is a pretty 
marble altar and tabernacle where re- 
poses the Holy of Holies; and above 
the altar is a grating filling up the en- 
tire width of the chapel, on which are 
attached a large number of silver and 
gilt hearts, little remembrances left by 
the departing Seminarians at their be- 
loved shrine of Jesus and Mary. Be- 
hind the grate you can discern the 
statue made many hundred years 
ago, and sent to this chapel as a gift 
from the Holy House at Loretto in 
1855. I know that your American 
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taste will not be gratified by the ap- 
pearance of either the statue or its 
decorations ; but—America is not all 
the world. Keep that in mind, and i; 
may save you a good deal of interior 
discomfort, whether you journey in 
other lands, or never stir from home. 
Now I leave you, for I know you 
are tired of sight-seeing and want 
moment of repose—and, may I no; 
also add, a little time to pray here: 
The seminarians are coming in 
make their daily visit, for it is 
quarter to five o’clock. Oh! sweet 
moments of the Issian’s day! Hei 
he comes and kneels at the feet of 
Jesus and Mary, and drinks in thos 
silent lessons which reveal truths to 
the heart thatno man ean teach. Here 
the soul is ravished away for a whil 
from earth and all its carking cares 
anxieties, temptations, and afflictions, 
and reposes peacefully in the loving 
embrace of its God. “ Here,” indeed, 
“is the home of charity, whose doo. 
receiveth not enemies, but the vic- 
tims of love. Hither you may bring 
your vows, your hearts, and you 
affections.” Remain you, then, and 
pray awhile with them; for of a trut! 
you are with the congregation of the 
just, and not far off from heaven. 





[ORIGINAL. ] 


A MAY BREEZE. 


As fragrant blooms by blushing orchard shed, 
When spring’s advancing season ripens fast, 

Oh! such the biossoms which the heart has fed 
With all the dewy sweetness of the past. 


But like those winds whose stormy passage sweeps 
The wailing trees, yet leaves fair fruit behind, 

Life’s changing scenes, which man still hourly weeps, 
Pledge fruit, than blooms more constant and more kind. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WHICH IS ELUCIDATORY AND RETROSPECTIVE. 

3EFORE resuming the thread of my 
narrative I must xeeds go back a little, 
and see in what relation the different 
people who are to play the principal 
parts in this true history stand to one 
another. 

Lhave said that Hugh Atherton and 
Thad been friends from the time we 
were boys at school, he being some 
five years my junior. He and Lister 
Wilmot were nephews, on their mother’s 
side, of old Gilbert Thorneley, and, 
as every one supposed, his nearest rela- 
tives. They were both orphans; both 
brought up and educated by their uncle, 
and both were given to understand that 
they would equally inhefit his immense 
fortune at his death. But Thorneley 
had made his money by the sweat of 
lis brow,—beginning by sweeping his 
master’s office, and ending by being the 
possessor of some million of money,— 
and he did not choose, as he said, to 
leave it to two idle dogs. He had 
worked, and so should they: they might 
choose their own profession or business, 
and he would do all that was requisite 
to forward them in life; but work in 
one way or another theyshould. Hugh, 
guided very much by my advice, went 
to coliege, and then read for the bar. 
His career at Oxford had not been a 
brilliant one, but he had passed his 
“reat go” very creditably, and taken 
his bachelor’s degree with fair honor 
to himself. ‘Then he came to London, 
took chambers in the Temple, and set 
himself down to read with steady ear- 
nestness of purpose; after a while he 
was called to the bar and his first 
brief was held for a client of mine. It 
was a righteous cause, and he gained 


it by his straightforward grappling with 
the evidence, his simple yet manly elo- 
quence. At the time when the events 
happened which are now recorded, and 
cast one great lasting shadow over his 
life and mine, he was in very fair prac- 
tice. But one thing I ever noticed 
about him, and it was that he was al- 
most invariably retained for the defense. 
I don’t think he could have conducted 
a case for prosecution; I don’t think 
he could have stood up and pleaded 
for the conviction of any poor wretched 
miserable criminal shivering at the 
bar, brought thither by what crushing 
amount of degradation, want, or luring 
temptation to sin God only knew,— 
God only, in His infinite mercy, would 
remember. Do you recollect that por- 
trait in one of Mr. Dickens’s works of 
the barrister, who was always retained 
at the Old Bailey by great criminals, 
and who never refused to defend them, 
guilty or not guilty,—that man, with 
the unpoetical name of Jaggers, who 
used to wash his hands after coming 
from the court or dismissing a client ? 
Well, that man always reminded me 
of Hugh Atherton ; and when I read 
the book, I did homage to my friend in 
his person. You don’t see at first 
what Mr. Dickens is driving at, nor 
the whole of his conception in the char- 
acter of Jaggers ; but after a while it 
bursts upon you what a raft he must 
have been for the poor drowning 
wretches going to their trial to catch at. 

With a fund of good common-sense, a 
clear head, and sound judgment, Ather- 
ton possessed what gave such a charm 
to him and won so many hearts,—the 
boyish lightheartedness which clung to 
him; with his genial manner. his kindly 
words and deeds. He had his faults— 
he was passionate and hot-headed, ob- 
stinate in his likes and dislikes ; but he 
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had what few young men of his age 
could boast, a freedom from vice, a 
guilelessness of soul, which in the midst 
of all the corruption, the temptations, 
and snares of London ‘life, carried him 
through unscathed. J never knew but 
one other who was like him in that re- 
spect,—though indeed I have heard 
that such have been, but are now gone 
to their grave,—who, with the brave 
undaunted heart of a thoroughly Eng- 
lish youth, carried within him the mark 
of innocence, and wore it stamped upon 
his open brow. He is thousands of 
miles away now, and these lines may 
never reach him; but those who love 
him and long for his return will recog- 
nize the son and brother whose worth, 
perchance, we never fully knew until 
the parting came. 

Of Lister Wilmot I had seen com- 
paratively but very little. He was a 
weak puny lad, unfit for roughing it in 
a public school, and had therefore re- 
ceived his education from private tutors 
and governors. Through his uncle’s 
interest he obtained a civil appointment 
in one of the government-offices, and 
though fond of dress and amusements, I 
never heard much harm of him, beyond 
an inclination to extravagance, which I 
imagined old Thorneley knew well how 
to keep in check. Yet, I don’t know 
how it was, I never liked Wilmot. 
Hugh was fond of him, and very anx- 
ious that he and I should be friends ; 
certainly it was not Wilmot’s fault that 
a greater amount of cordiality did not 
exist between us. He was very agree- 
able, very civil, very amiable, very at- 
tentive to me; but I could not bear 
him. I often took myself severely to 
task for this unreasonable antipathy ; 
and I decided it could only be because he 
was such a contrast to Hugh in every- 
thing that I did not take to him. Not 
that I pitched their relative goodness, 
and drew conclusions against him; as 
I said before, I knew no harm of him, 
but simply I didnot like him. A story 
went about that his mother (Thorne- 
ley’s sister) had made a very unhappy 
marriage, and died soon after her son’s 
birth. What had become of his father 


no one ever seemed to know; and if 
Wilmot did, he never named him. 

About a year before the story opens 
Hugh Atherton was engaged to be 
married. Let me relate all this very 
clearly, very calmly; it is needful I 
should; and while I write, let me think 
only, as before heaven I have ever 
tried to think, of the interests of two 
beings who always were and always 
will be dearest to me on earth. : 

A client of mine left me at his death 
the joint guardianship with his wife of 
an only daughter. She was heiress to 
a considerable fortune; blest with a 
mother who was none of the wisest of 
guides for a young girl who was beau- 
tiful, high-spirited, and gifted with no 
ordinary intellect. I fulfilled my dead 
friend’s trust with all the care, vigil- 
ance, and tenderness in my power. I 
watched Ada Leslie grow up into girl- 
hood, and from girlhood into woman- 
hood,—for I was a young man in years 
when that charge was committed to 
me, though old in character, and old 
and grim in looks,—I saw her beauty 
of face and form unfold, her. winning 
gracefulness become more graceful and 
more winsome ; I marked the powers 
of her mind and intellect develop, and 
all the noble qualities of her heart re- 
veal themselves in a thousand ways. 
I watched her with the solicitude of a 
father, with the affection of a brother; 
I never thought of myself in any other 
light with regard to her; but her con- 
fidence in me became very precious, 
her companionship very sweet. 

One day I took Hugh Atherton with 
me to Mrs. Leslie’s, and in that first 
visit I foresaw how all would end; it 
was but the precursor of many more 
visits, and after a while they both told 
me how things stood between them. 
There was no difficulty. Money, in 
the mother’s eye, was all that was need- 
ed to make a good match, and Hugh 
was well enough off now, and likely to 
be a rich man in the future; money 
was all that Gilbert Thorneley requir- 
ed for his nephew’s future bride, and 
Ada Leslie’s fortune was ample, even to 
his sordid mind. Iknew shecould have 
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no worthier man for husband than Hugh 
Atherton. I knew—ah, who should 
know better ?—that he could find no 
woman worthier of his tenderest love 
and honor than my ward; and so I 
bade God to bless them and sanctify 
their union. If fora while my life was 
somewhat more lonely than it had 
seemed before; if a few years were 
add@d to thought and feeling, and I 
began then more solemnly to realize 
what a gray old bachelor I should ap- 
pear to Hugh’s little children when 
they climbed about my knee,—well, it 
was but a foolishness that was quickly 
buried down deep in my heart and 
would never more rise to the surface. 
And Hugh’s full tide of happiness and 
her deep but tender joy soon kindled 
bright again in the chambers of my 
soul a light that for a time had been 
very dim ; and I learnt the best lesson 
life can teach us, and which in more 
ways than one is intimated to us by the 
words, “ Itis more blessed to give than 
to receive.” They would have been 
married before this, but Ada’s father 
had specified his wish that she should 
not marry until she was twenty-one, 
unless her guardians judged it other- 
wise expedient, and she was desirous 
of abiding by that decision. She would 
be of age the third of this coming De- 
cember, and after Christmas the wed- 
ding was to take place. 

I noticed there was something pecu- 
liar in their manner of mentioning to 
me the day they had fixed on for their 
marriage. It was the day before I 
started on this last trip to my favorite 
Swiss mountains; we had all gone 
down to Kew by water, and we were 
strolling abont the gardens enjoying 
the cool of the evening air after a day 
of unusual sultriness. Mrs. Leslie, 
Wilmot, and I, were walking together, 
whilst the other two went away by 
themselves. We had not spoken very 
much—at least I had not, for many 
thoughts were busy within me. Pre- 
sently Ada came back alone, and put- 
ting her arm in mine she drew me 
aside into a little shady walk where 
the trees met overhead and the air 
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was laden with the perfume of the 
lime-blossom. In the last summer of 
my life, at eventide I shall see that 
narrow pathway with its leafy cover- 
ing, and smell those fragrant trees ; 
I shall hear the nightingale’s note as it 
sang to me (so I thought) the refrain 
of @simple ballad I had often heard 
my mother sing in early childhood. 


** Loyal je serai durant la vie.” 


“ Dear friend,” said Ada, looking 
up into my face with her soft, kind, 
brown eyes, so truthful and sincere, 
“ugh and I have been speaking of 
the future;” and the bright warm 
color came into her cheek, and the long 
golden lashes fell as she spoke. 

“Yes, Ada, that is right. 
says Hugh ?” 

“ He says we had better settle when 
it isto be. You know I am of age in 
December, and he thinks of after 
Christmas ; and do you know he wants 
it to be on the day but one after the 
Epiphany ? because he says—that 
funny old Hugh!—that it is your 
birthday, or if it isn’t, that it ought to 
be; and insists on it. However, he 
has set his mind onit. He wanted to 
come and ask you, for I said I would 
not have it fixed until you had been 
asked. And then I thought I would 
rather come myself.” 

The kind eyes were looking at me 
again, just a little anxiously, I thought. 
For a moment there seemed to be a 
choking sensation in my throat. I 
turned my head away, and the evening 
bird sang out once more, clear and 
silvery in the calm still air, 


What 


“Loyal je serai durant la vie.” 


“ Listen, Ada; do you hear what 
the nightingale is singing? She is bid- 
ding me say ‘God bless you both!’ 
Let it be when Hugh thinks best. Go 
and tell him so.” 

She took my hand and pressed it to 
her lips ; there was a warm tear on it 
when she let it go. I turned aside 
and walked away for a little while by 
myself. Then I went back to them, 
and we left the gardens. 
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Hugh and I walked home together 
that night; and. as we parted at his 
door he told me all was settled be- 
tween him and Ada, very gently, very 
softly, as if he were breaking some 
news tome. There was no need. “I 
bade him God spéed with my cheeriest 
voice, and told him the heartfelt truth 
—that to wo other man would I have 
trusted her with such perfect trust. 

I had happy letters from them both 
whilst Iwas abroad. Hugh had taken 
a very pretty house some ten miles 
from town ; workmen were busily en- 
gaged in alterations, fittings-up, and 
decorations, whilst he and Ada were 
full of the furniture and all those nu- 
merous etceteras which help to make 
the home such a one as should be pre- 
pared to receive a fair young bride. 
Mr. Thorneley had behaved very 
liberally to his nephew, and given him 
carte blanche in the matter of the ex- 
penditure; if his nature were capable 
of loving any human being, I think 
he was fond of Hugh Atherton, and I 
am quite sure that Hugh, in his gene- 
rous oversight of all that must have 
jarred upon and shocked his mind, was 
sincerely and gratefully attached to his 


, . * 
uncle, who, he often said to me, had 


acted a father’s part by him. - Thus, 
amidst much sunshine and little shade, 
all was hastening on toward the con- 
summation of their union, and as the 
new year tided round it was to find 
them man and wife. 

And now I must relate a cireum- 
stance which happened about a fort- 
night before I started for the Continent. 
I had been dining at the house of my 
married sister, who lived at Highgate. 
She was one of those ladies who are 
very fond of collecting about them the 
heterogeneous society of all the non- 
descripts, hangers-on, and adventurers 
who are only too willing to frequent 
the houses of those gifted with a taste 
for such companionship. With good- 
nature verging, I often told her, on ab- 
solute idiotey, she could not be made, 


to see how eccentricity of manner, +. 


person, or conversation was often but 


the veil thrown over a character too © 
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stained or doubtful to be revealed in 
its proper light. It is true that in 
many cases her hospitality was re- 
warded ; equally true that in the major. 
ity it was abused ; and my brother-in- 
law, good man, suffered severely for 
it in the matter of his pocket. 

To return: amongst the various 
guests I met at dinner that evening was 
one man who strangely riveted my at- 
tention, aided by the feeling so well 


* known to most people, that I had some- 


where or other seen him before, but in 
other guise, and when a much younger 
man. His manner was quiet and re- 
served, but scarcely gentlemanlike ; 
and [ noticed that in many of the little 
convenances of society he was quite 
ata loss, I judged him to be abou 
fifty or fifty-five years of age, his hair 
was grey, and he wore a thick beard 
and moustache ; at first I took him for 
a foreigner until I heard him speak, 
and then I perceived the broad Irish 
accent betraying his nationality in a 
most unmistakable manner. 

“ Who's your Irish friend, Elinor ?” 
I asked of my sister when I got her 
quietly in the drawing-room after din- 
ner. 

“Which one do you mean, John? 
There’s the O'Callaghan of Callaghan, 
who sat by me at dinner; and there’s 
Mr. Burke, who writes those spirited 
patriotic articles in the Emerald- Gr 
Gazette ; and there’s Phelim O’ Mara, 
the author of Gems—” 

“T know them all, my dear.” 

“Then who can you mean, for there 
isn’t another Irishman here? These 
three wouldn’t have been asked toge- 
ther—for they are all of different poli- 
tics, and I have been on thorns all the 
evening lest they should get into a dis- 
cussion—but I couldn’t well avoid it; 
for you know—” 

Again I was obliged to use a bro- 
ther’s delightful privilege and be rude, 
for Elinor, though an excellent woman 
and a pattern. wife, was discursive in 
conversation, and I saw her husband 
trying to catch-her eye for some pur- 
pose; so I said: 

“ Yes, I know all about it—there’s 
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Henry looking for you. The man I 
mean sat opposite to me; grey beard 
—there he is, standing by Montague.” 

“Oh! he? he is my last treasure- 
trove: he’s not Irish, my dear; he’s 
half French and half English, An 
author, but very rich; has travelled 
all over the world. Here,” beckoning 
to him, “ Mr. de Vos, allow me to in- 
troduce you to my brother, Mr. Kava- 
nagh.” 

O Elinor, you good blind soul, your 
Frenchman was no more French and 
no more English than the man in the 
moon, though certainly I am not ac- 
quainted with the nationality of that 
gentleman. I saw it in two minutes. 
We talked commonplaces for a little, 
till some one came up and asked me 
if it were true that Atherton was en- 
gaged to my ward, Miss Leslie. I 
answered in the affirmative. 

“You know Mr. Atherton very 
well then, I conclude,” said De Vos. 

“T have known him from a boy§ nc 
one knows him better than I.” 

“Tlow very interesting!” he said; 
and I could not make out whether his 
tone was earnest or satirical, .for his 
face betrayed nothing. “I have heard 
of Mr. Atherton from a friend of mine 
in Paris.” 

“ Ah! that little enthusiastic Gireaud, 
I dare say,” replied I; for I knew all 
Ilugh’s friends, and he was the only 
one I could think of as being in 
Paris. 

“Yes, from Gireaud;” and he was 
turning away. 

“Flow is he?’ I asked, meaning 
Gireaud ; “ have you seen him lately ?” 

“No, not lately—that is, three or 
four months back.” 

This was strange; it was only a 
month since the Frenchman had left 
England, only three months since we 
had first made his acquaintance, and he 
had been in England all the time. I 
felt suspicious; I often did towards 
my sister’s friends, by reason of divers 
small sums borrowed in past times by 
tem from me, and kept in memoriam, 
I suppose. I thought I would pursue 
the inquiry. 
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“Did you know M. Gireaud when 
he was in England ?” 

“No abroad—in Paris;’ and he 
changed color and shifted uneasily on 
his feet. 

“ Did he succeed in tracing out the 
evidence in that celebrated cause he 
was conducting ?” I continued pertina- 
ciously. 

“T really don’t know ; excuse me— 
how very warm this room is! I will 
go into the balcony and see if it is pos- 
sible to get a little air ;” and he turned 
on his heel and left me. 

“So so,” thought I, “ you wanted 
to fasten yourself upon me with the 
dodge of knowing my friends, did you ? 
It won’t do, my fine fellow ;” and I de- 
termined to give my brother-in-law a 
hint that his wife’s “last treasure- 
trove” would need watching. But I 
found no opporiunity; and when I 
inquired for Mr. de Vos later in the 
evening, I heard he had gone away, 
feelling very unwell. Said Ito myself, 
“ He'll be worse when he meets me 
again.” Tittle recked the words then, 
or what they might import. 

It was a beautiful August night 
when our party broke up; and resist- 
ing my sister’s wish that I should sleep 
there, I determined to enjoy a moon- 
light walk home, smoke a cigar, and 
think over a difficult case I had just 
then in hand. Mynearest way into town 
from Elinor’s house was down Swain’s 
Lane and round by the cemetery ; it 
was a lonely, ghostly kind of walk, 
not tempting on a dark winter’s night ; 
but with a brilliant harvest-moon over- 
head, a stout stick, and myself stand- 
ing six feet without shoes, I feared 
neither man nor ghost. The tomb- 
stones looked white and ghastly enough 
in the bright moonlight, and the trees 
east their heavy shadows across my 
path, whilst their tops were stirred 
by a gentle soughing breeze. I had 
passed the cemetery, and was rapidly 
nearing the end of the lane, which 
turns into the high-road by the Duke 
of St. Alban’s public-house, of omni- 
bus notoriety, when I fancied I heard 
the sound of voices pitched high, as. if 
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in some angry dispute. I took out 
my watch ; it was just upon twelve 

o'clock. Drunken revellers, I thought, 
turned out of the inn. Swain’s Lane 
winds about until you are close upon 
the road, and then there is a straight 
piece with fields upon either side. I 
looked ahead as I came to this latter 
bit, but there was no one to be seen, 
although the voices sounded closer and 
closer. 
beside the road, so that my footsteps 
falling upon the soft grass were inau- 
dible. I passed a gate leading into a 
field, and then I became aware that the 
Voices were close to me on the other 
side of the hedge. Not caring to be 
seen lest I should get drawn into some 
drunken row, I stooped my head and 
shoulders, inconveniently high just 
then, and was in the act of passing 
swiftly on when a name arrested me. 

“T tell you Hugh Atherton never 
shall marry that girl!” 

“ And J tell you he we will! You let 
every chance slip by you, you poor 
spiritless fool. He'll marry her, and 
come in for the best share, if not the 
whole of Gil Thorneley’s money.” 

There was no mistaking the brogue 
of my Irish-Anglo-Freneh acquaint- 
ance of this evenmg—my sister’s “ last 
treasure-trove, the talented author, 
the rich man.” But the other voice, 
whose was it? It sounded strange at 
first; then light began to dawn upon 
me. I knew it—yes, surely I knew 
it. Ha, by Jove! Lister Wilmot !— 
it must be Lister Wilmot’s. 

They were speaking again, quite 
unconscious of their auditor on the 
other side of the hedge. 

“You are the biggest fool, and a 
scoundrel too, coming here, dogging 
my footsteps, and following me about 
just to bring ruin upon me with your 
confounded interference ; going there 
too, and meeting the very man you 
ought to avoid, that lawyer fellow, 
Kavanagh; why, he'll scent you out 
in less than no time” (Much obliged 
to you, Mr. Wilmot, thought I, for 
your involuntary tribute to my shrewd- 
ness: it has been deserved this time 


I was walking on the turf 
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at any rate.) “ You must leave Lon. 
don at once—to-morrow, do you hear? 
—or I'll whisper a certain affair about, 
which may make this quarter of the 
world unpleasant to you.” 

“Til not stir without that fifty 
pounds. You blow upon me, and I’]] 


blow upon you in a quarter you 


wouldn’t care to have those small birs 
got in my 


of paper shown that I’ve 
pocket-book here.” 

The remark seemed to have been 
untimely. 

“Scoundrel!” shouied the other 
voice I believed to be Wilmot’s, and I 
heard them close together and struggle. 

At the same moment I leaped the 
gate, determined to make sure of their 
identity ; but with singular ill-luck | 
caught my foot against the topmost 
bar, and fell with no small force my 
whole length on the other side. The 
noise and sight of me disturbed the 
combatants, and before I could rise or 
recover myself, they had separated 
and fled in opposite directions across 
the field. Pursuit was a vain thouch:. 
I had twisted my ankle in the {a!! 
and for a few moments the’ pain \ 
unbearable ; when I could put m 
foot to the ground both fugitives wer 
out of sight. There was nothing | 
for me but to hobble back, gain 
road, and seize upon the first empt, 
cab returning to London to convey me 
to my chambers. 

I mentioned the adventure to 
Atherton on the following morning, 
and my conviction that Lister Wil- 
mot was one of the two men. 

“Tt is impossible,” replied Hugh; 
“ Lister was with me last evening till 
eleven o'clock, and then he went home 
to bed.” 

“ Did you see him home ?” I asked. 

* Yes, and went in with him; saw 
him undressed, and ready to get into 
bed. He was not well, poor fellow. 
One of his bad colds seemed to be 
threatening him, and he was very out 
of spirits. I am afraid he’s exceeding 
his ‘allowance, and getting into debt. 
He asked me to lend him twenty 
pounds for a month.” 
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“ Which of course -you didn’t do?” 

“ Which of course I did, and told 
him he was heartily welcome to it; 
but I wished he’d draw in his expen- 
ses, for I was certain if Uncle Gil- 
bert heard of his being in difficulty, 
there would be no end to pay. I'll 
cet him to make a clean breast of it 
some day soon to me, and see what I 
can do to help him and set him right.” 

So like Hugh, with his generous 
impulses ever ready to do a kindness. 

“Well, but it is very odd. I could 
have sworn it was Lister in the field; 
as for the other fellow, why there is 
not the smallest shadow of a doubt 
about him. If I hadn’t recognized 
his brogue, why, the words of his com- 
panion pointed him out as the De Vos 
of the dinner-party. Do you know 
such a man, Hugh?” and I gave a 
graphie description of him. 

Huech shook his head. 

“ Don’t know such a bird as that, 
Jack. Can’t think who it ean be, nor 
what they both meant. The ‘girl, 
indeed! Did they mean Ada, for- 
sooth? Td like to punch their skulls 
for daring to name her. I say, let’s 


” 


eo to Lister’s at once and ask him if 


he knows & man answering to the 
name De Vos.” 

We drove to Wilmot's lodgings in 
he Albany—he affected aristocratic- 
achelor neighborhoods—and found 
him over a late breakfast, looking 
very pale and haggard. Hugh at- 
tacked him in his straightforward 
blunt manner. 

“ What did you go up to Highgate 
for, last night, Lister, when I thought 
you were going to bed ?” 

Wilmot’s fork fell on the floor and 
he stooped to pick it up before an- 
swering. Then he looked up with an 
air of the greatest astonishment. 

“Go up to Highgate last night! 
I! Are you mad, Hugh?” 

“T heard your voice last night in a 
field close by the Highgate Road, or I 
never was more mistaken in my life,” 
I said. 

He turned his face to me: there 
was the most unaffected surprise and 
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bewilderment written on it as he 
stared at me. 

“ Are you out of your senses too?” 
he asked at last with a loud laugh. 
“Why, Hugh saw me into bed almost. 
You must have been wandering, or 
Mr. Craven’s” (my brother-in-law) 
“wines were too potent for your sober 
brain.” 

I was completely at a nonplus. 
“Do you know that Mr. de Vos 
is in England?” I said, resolved to 
try another “ dodge.” 

“Who is Mr. de Vos?” 
answer, given in the most 
cerned tone. 

Hugh broke in: 
about it, John.” 

I did so, relating word for word 
what I had heard, with my eye fixed 
upon his face. He never flinched 
once, and there was not the smallest 
embarrassment in his look or manner. 

“ You were of course entirely mis- 
taken,” he said; “I never left my 
room last night after Hugh went 
away. Of this Mr. de Vos I know 
nothing—not even by name.” 

There was nothing for it but to be 
satisfied, and yet somehow I was not. 
I suppose my old dislike of Wilmot 
got the better of me and made me 
distrustful. Then such dear—such 
precious interests had been called in 
question—were perhaps in danger; 
and I could not rid myself of the 
great anxiety which oppressed me. 

The next move was after De Vos. 
He had utterly and totally disap- 
peared by the time I had obtained his 
address from my sister and hunted 
out the wretched doubtful sort of 
lodgings he had inhabited near Lei- 
cester Square. So the affair died a 
natural death, and I left England for 
the Continent. Could I but have 
foreseen what my return would bring 
forth ! 


vas the 
uncon- 


“Tell him all 


CHAPTER III. 


THE DAY AFTER THE WEDDING. 


Ir was all true—dreadfully, awfully 


. 
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true—and no hideous dream. Gilbert 
Thorneley was dead—poisoned, mur- 
dered; and Hugh Atherton was in the 
hands of justice, suspected, if not ac- 
tually accused, of the murder. When 
I came back, sick and giddy, to con- 
sciousness, there was old Hardy bend- 
ing over me with a face blanched al- 
most as white as my own must have 
been, and Jones the detective standing 
by, the deepest concern written on his 
countenance. Do you know what it 
is, that “coming to,” as women express 
it, after a sudden mental blow has 
prostrated you and hurled you into 
the dark oblivion of insensibility? I 
daresay you do. You know what the 
return to life is; what the realization 
of the stunning evil which kas befallen 
you. But God help you if you re- 
member that your last words when 
conscious criminated the friend you 
would willingly die to save. God 
help you if you know you must be 
forced into admitting what you had 
rather cut out your tongue than utter, 
and which in your inadvertence or 
brainless stupidity you let pass your 
lips. I say again, heaven help you, 
for it is one of the bitterest moments 
of your life. 

As the physical indisposition wore 
off, and the whole situation of affairs 
became clearer to my scattered senses, 
the remembrance of what I had done 
was maddening. 

“Oh, blind fool,” I cried, “not to 
see, not to know what I was doing! 
Jones and Hardy, I call you both to 
witness most solemnly that I believe 
as firmly, as entirely in Mr. Atherton’s 
innocence as I do in an eternal life to 
come. I charge you both, that, what- 
ever testimony you may be forced to 
give, whatever miserable words have 
been wrung from me—I charge you 
both, by all you hold most sacred, to 
give evidence likewise that I believe 
him innocent.” 

“We will, sir,” said the two men 
gravely. 

Then a desperate idea seized me, 
and I motioned Hardy to leave the 
room. 
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* Jones,” I said, when the clerk was 
gone, “ you are a poor man, I knoy, 


and have many children to provide for, 1 
Get me off attending the inquest, and 
I will write you a cheque on the Spot 
for any sum in reason you like to 
name.” 

“Bless your heart, sir, it an’t in 
my power. Inspector Jackson has | 
been in Wimpole street investigating 
it all; and I know your name’s booked 
as one of the principal witness , 
You'll have your summons this even- | 
ing for to-morrow, as safe as I’m here.” . 


*“ Where is Mr. Atherton ?” I asked, 
“Inspector Jackson took him to 
Marylebone street, sir. He'll go be- 
fore the magistrate at two o'clock. ; 
They won’t get his committal, thou 
I expect until after the inquest; there 
is not sufficient evidence; but we’: 
getting it as fast as we can.” 
“Yes,” I said in the bitterness of 
my heart; “and if I had known your , 
errand here, V’d have flung you d 
the stairs before you should ‘have had 


” 
access to my rooms. 


“You ean’t be sorrier than J an, | 
Mr. Kavanagh. I believe, like y: 
that he’s an innocent man: but ev 
thing looks against him at pre: 

The housekeeper’s evidence is enou 
to hang him.” 

“The housekeeper! What, Mrs. 
Haag ?” 

“ Yes, sir, that’s her name, I beliey 
She’s only half English, or married a 
foreigner, or something of the sort 

jut I think she must be foreign, for : 
she has a mighty broad accent. Y 
indeed, sir; and if 1 may make b 


to say it—I don’t know what yo 
friendship for Mr. Atherton may | 
you to do,—but it’s of no use your! 


saying where you saw him last ni 


for she saw him go in and come o 
that shop, and she heard him addr 
you, sir, by name.” 


A light flashed across me. T! 


was the I had met in V 
Street. I didn’t know the housek: 
er by sight, but I had often heard bot! 
Atherton and Wilmot speak of her 
Wilmot!—another light. 


woman 
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* Did you know that Mr. Thorneley’s 
other nephew was with him last night? 
He met Mr. Atherton in Wimpole 
Street,” 

‘Yes, sir, and left nearly an four 
before Mr. Atherton went away.” 

“Still, why is he not suspected as 
much as the other?” 

“He had not been traced in and out 
of a chemist’s shop; he had no dispute 
with his uncle; Ae was not heard to 
make use of threatening words. I can’t 
tell you more, sir; and I must be go- 
ing. L have done what need be done 
here. Mr. Kavanagh, believe me I 
am acting only in my official capacity ; 
and I’d rather, sir, have been at the 
bottom of the sea the un engaged in this 
But I mustn’t forget the mes- 
sage, sir.” 

“ What message ?” 

“From Mr. Atherton. He wanted 
to write or to send for you to come; 
but they wouldn’t let him. You see, 
ir, we know you are an important 
witness against him, and 
he’s a sharp one—wouldn’t have hin 
communicating with you. Poor gen- 
leman! he was stunned-like at first 

hen he was told. Then ‘when he 

uw me, ‘Jones,’ said he, ‘you go to 
Mr. Kavanach; tell him what has 
yppened. Tell him I’m an innocent 
h ‘Ip me God! L wouldn’t 
hurt a gray hair of the ok | man’s 

ud. But I was angry with him, I 
onfess” Then we warned him not 
to say anything which might criminate 
imself, so he only bent his head rever- 
lone and said again, ‘My God, Thou 
knowest I am eee Then he 
turned to me suddenly and caught my 
Tell Mr. Kavanagh to go at 
once to —- Leslie’s, and see that the 

v sn’t come upon them too eud- 

Te Il hi m I trust to him.’ Those 
+ his words, sir, two or three times, 

— Tell him I trust to him.’” 
O Hugh! my poor Ilugh: you 
ight trust me then; you might have 
trusted me always. But you didn’t. 
A world of damning doubt and evi- 
l rose up us, and it 
emed to point at me a3 your worst 


affair. 


Jackson— 


Man, 


ave 


between 


enemy, and never more again would 
you place confidence in me; never 
more would the perfect trust of friend- 
ship draw us together, and make our 
interests one. 

Ay, and that too had been one of 
the despairing thoughts which rushed 
across my mind as the truth of what had 
happened forced itself upon me. Ada! 
What if such news were carried sud- 
denly, inconsiderately to her ears ? 
What if such an awful, unlooked-for 
blow fell, crushing the bright hopes 
and darkening the radiant happiness 
of her young life? TI tell all this in a 
bewildered way now; I was far more 
bewildered then. Iwas mad. There 
was the remembrance of the last even- 
ing,—my interview with Thorneley, the 
strange secret still ringing in my ears, 
the chance meeting with Huch, and 
what was to come of it; and the pres- 
ent tidings,—the old man dead, Hugh 
arrested and accused of murdering 
him ; and I in my blindness had helped 
to corroborate the worst testimony 
against him. All this was. rushing 
through my brain; and then, above 
all, the thought of Ada Leslie—and 
the last thought roused me to action. 

* Go back, Jones, to Mr. Atherton; 
tell him I am going off immediately to 
Mrs. Leslie’s, and that he may trust 
to me in that. And stay, has he got 
lecal assistance ?” 

“No, sir; I fancy he thought you’d 
see to all that. He didn’t seem to 
think how it might be with your hav 
ing to give ev idence.” 

“You'd better go to Smith and 
Walker’s, and see one of the partners. 
They must watch proceedings for him 
to-day.” 

“They can’t, sir; they are to watch 
on the part of the Crown.” 

“ On the part of the Crown !—whose 
management is that ?” 

“T believe they offered and wished 
it. They feel bound to discover the 
murderer of their late client; they 
couldn’t act for the man accused of 
murdering him.” 

“'True—too true. Tl send Hardy 
to Mr. Merrivale ; he is a great friend 
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of his—I can trust him. Tell Mr. 
Atherton what I say, and what has 
been done.” 

“ Very good, sir ;” and Jones with- 
drew. ‘ 

It took me less than an hour to 
reach Hyde-Park Gardens, where 
Mrs. Leslie and my ward dwelt ; and 
on the road I resolved as well as I 
could how to break the news. Pray 
Heaven only to give her strength to 
bear it! I was shown into the dining- 
room, for I had asked to see Miss 
Leslie alone. There were the sounds 
of music up-stairs, and I heard Ada’s 
clear thrilling voice singing one of the 
beautiful German songs I knew, and 
that he loved so well. Presently her 
light step was on the threshold, and 
she burst gaily into the room. 

“ Oh, Huzh, how late you are !” and 
then she stopped suddenly, seeing it 
was I—only I. But she came for- 
ward in a moment with a kind eager 
welcome, a welcome back to England, 
laughing and blushing at her mistake. 
“T heard the street-door open, and.ran 
down at once; for Hugh said he 
would come early to take me out this 
morning, and I thought it was he. Oh, 
but I am so glad to see you, dear Mr. 
Kavanagh. But how dreadfully ill 
you are looking—what is the mat- 
ter?” 

Perhaps she saw my own misery, 
and the unutterable pity and tender- 
ness for her which filled my heart, 
written in my face; but a change 
passed over her countenance. 

“ What is the matter ?” she repeated 
in a breathless sort of manner. 

“Hugh sends his love,’ I said; 
hardly knowing, indeed, what words 
were passing my lips, or that I was 
really “breaking it” to her;—his 
dear love; he is quite well, but some- 
thing prevents him from coming te you 
to-day Sa 

“To-day!” She repeated the same 
word after me, still in a breathless 
way ; and her large eyes were fixed 
on me as in mute agonized appeal 
against what was coming. 

“ Something very important—very 
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painful—has happened to detain him. 
Mr. Thorneley died very suddenly las 
night.” 

I stopped, and turned away. Tea- 
ven help me! I could not go on, with 
thos se eyes upon me. ‘There was one 
dee ‘p- -drawn sigh of relief. 

“Ts that all!” 

Was it not better to tell the truti 
to her at once? After all, he was ip- 
nocent. I acknowledged that with all 
the loyalty of my soul—so weuld she; 
and that thought would bear her 1 
Yes, it would be best to tell her. 
teok her hand, and led her to a chair, 

“ Ada, it is net all; can you bear 
the rest?” Her white tre mblin: g lips 
moved as if assenting, but I cor ld net 
hear the.words. “ Thornele *y died very 
suddenly—was found de ad. It is 
thought he has been poisoned. | 
don’t know the particulars—I hay 
only just heard of it. Hugh was wit! 
him late last night; it is necessary | 
should be examined today by a ma- 
gistrate.” 

Again I paused, praying that th 
truth might dawn upon her—that | 
might not have to stab her with th 
terrible revelation. But—dreading 
fearing, as I could see she was—-n 
shadow of the reality seemed to cross 
her mind. 

“ Where is Hugh now ?” at last 
asked with startling suddenness. 

“OQ Ada, my poor child! try to 
bear it. Hugh is as innocent as you 
are of this fearful crime; but he has 
been arrested.” 

The words were said—she knew al! 
now. ‘To my dying day I shall never 
forget the awful change which passe: 
over her face. She did not faint or 
scream, but she sat there motionless, 
rigid, white as a marble statue. | 
took her hand; it was icy cold, and 
lay passive in mine. 

“ Ada, for God’s sake speak to me ! 
Shall I call your mother to you ?” 

Her stillness was frightful. There 
was some water on the sideboard, and 
I poured out some and brought it to 
her, almost forcing the glass. between 
her set teeth. At last she swallowed 
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some, and then heavy sighs seemed to 
relieve both heart and brain. 

« T must go to him,” she said at last 
in a hoarse whisper. 

“ You cannot, Ada,—at least not to- 
day; they would not suffer it. Be- 
sides, my dearest child, he has need of 
all his firmness and presence of mind, 
and the sight of you would only un- 
nerve him. Let him hear how brave- 
ly you are bearing it; let him think of 
you as believing that our Father who 
is in heaven will defend the innocent.” 

“JT do, I do,” she said, the hot tears 
slowly welling from her eyes, and fall- 
ing in burning drops upon my hand— 
and upon my heart. They were blessed 
tears of relief. ‘“ But you too will do 
your utmost for him. You are his 
dearest friend, and he would have full 
confidence in whatever you did. Go 
to him at once!—why do you stay 
here?” she continued more vehe- 
mently; “why are you not with him, 
helping and defending him ?” 

Could I tell her the truth now? 
Could I undeceive her and say I have 
done as much and perhaps more to 
condemn him than any one—that I 
should have to bear witness against 
him? Could I tell her this, with her 
eyes looking into mine in such unut- 
terable anguish, with her little hand 
placed in mine so confidingly, and 
with the thought of him before me? 
Teould not. 1 said all should be done 
for him that was in the power of mor- 
tal man to do, and I promised to send 
messengers constantly to keep her fully 
informed during the day of all that 
passed; Before going I asked her if 
I should tell her mother; but she re- 
fused—she would rather do it herself. 

“Tell him,” were her last words, 
“that my heart is with him, and my 
love—oh! my dearest love !” 

“Write it, Ada,” I said, “it is better 
he should have that message direct 
from you.” 

So [ left her, bearing her little note 
to him, poor fellow. How precious it 
would be, that tiny missive, coming 
from her loving hand and faithful 
heart. 
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Tt was just upon one o’clock when I 
arrived at my chambers, and at two 
Atherton was to be taken before the 
magistrate. There was no fresh news ; 
so I decided upon going at once to 
Merrivale’s office, and seeing him if 
possible before he went to the police- 
court. I met him on the stairs re- 
turning to his office. 

“T have just been with poor Ather- 
ton,” he said; and he looked very 
grave. “Come in here; I was going 
to send for you. By the bye, have 
you been to the Leslies? he is most 
anxious about that. I don’t think he’ll 
be calm enough to think for himself 
until he knows all is right in that 
quarter.” 

“T have a note from Miss Leslie 
for him.” 

“All right. Give it to me; 
enclose it, and send it at once.” 

Merrivale despatched the messen- 
ger, and then locked his room door 
“The case is dead against him,” he 
said as he sat down; “and he knows 
it now, poor fellow,—he knows it.” 

‘‘ Te is innocent,” I said; “I could 
swear he is innocent !” 

“ Yes, so I think, and so do others ; 
but the evidence against him is fright- 
fully strong. That woman, Mrs. Haag, 
will make a most criminating state- 
ment of what occurred last night.” 

“T don’t know the particulars,—tell 
me what they are ?” 

“ You ought to be able to throw con- 
siderable light upon it,” said Merri- 
vale, unheeding my question. ‘“ You 
were with poor old Thorneley last 
night, it seems. Just tell me all that 
passed. In fact, I ought to know 
every thing. I hear too that you are 
to be summoned as witness against 
Atherton. Howis that ?” 

I then related to him how I had 
gone to Wimpole street at Mr. Thorne- 
ley’s request about a matter of busi- 
ness; the hour I had left him; my 
meeting with Hugh; his wish to come 
home with me, and my refusal; the 
meeting also with the woman, and 
the conclusions which I had drawn 
from it. 
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“ What was the nature of the busi- 
ness with Mr. Thorneley ?” 

I replied that my word of honor was 
passed to keep it secret. 

“ Had it any bearing upon the un- 
happy catastrophe, either directly or 
indirectly ?” 

“ No; none that I could see.” 

“Would it affect Atherton or his 
prospects ?” 

I could not answer further, I re- 
plied; but in no way could it touch 
him either for good or evil in the pre- 
sent unfortunate affair. Merrivale was 
fairly at a nonplus. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Merrivale, “ I will 
tell you what passed after you went 
away, as I learnt it from Atherton; 
and whatever further light you can 
throw upon the mystery, which is my 
business now to sift to the bottom, well, 
I think, Kavanagh, you are bound, by 
all the ties of your long friendship 
with that poor fellow now under ar- 
rest, to speak out openly to me.” 

I felt Merrivale’s sharp searching 
eyes upon me; but the time to speak 
had not come, and [ could in no way 
serve Hugh by breaking silence—at 
least [ did not see that I could. After 
2 short pause, Merrivale continued: 

“ Atherton tells me that when he 
reached his uncle’s house, he found 
his cousin, Lister Wilmot, had just ar. 
rived ; and they both went te Thorne- 
ley’s room together, - Wilmot said to 
him on the way, ‘I must get some 
money to-night out of the governor, if 
possible, for I’m dreadfully hard-up. 
l’ve had to dodge three duns to-day; 
and there’ll be a writ out against 
me to-morrow as sure as I’m alive, if 
he doesn’t fork out handsomely.’ Ath- 
erton asked him what he called hand- 
somely, with a view, I imagine, to 
helping him himself if he could; but 
Wilmot mentioned a sum so large that 
there could be no further thought of 
his doing so. They found the old man 
unusually preoccupied and taciturn. 
Nevertheless, in spite of unfavorable 
circumstances, Wilmot broached the 
subject of his difficulties to him, and 
abruptly asked for 5002. Thorneley 
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was furious; and it seems, curiously 
enough, that he turned his fury upon 
Atherton; accused him of leading 
Wilmot astray, of teaching him to be 
extravagant ; of making a tool of him 
for purposes of his own; in short, 
making the most unheard-of accusa- 
tions against poor Atherton, and throw- 
ing the entire blame on him. Ather- 
ton says he felt convinced that some 
one must have been carrying false 
stories to his uncle, or in some way 
poisoning his mind against himself’; 
but knowing how broken in health he 
was, he tried at first to soothe him, and 
quietly contradict his assertions, and 
Wilmot ¢ndorsed all he said, distinctly 
stating that his cousin was entirely 
free from all blame in the matter, and 
that it was his own extravagance 
which had brought him into difficul- 
ties; and much more to the 
effect. And now comes the terri 

part. Thorneley only waxed wrother 
and more wroth; swore at Atherton, 
and told him he might pay his cousin’s 
debis for him; and if he couldn’t out 
xf his own money, he might get his 
future wife’s guardian to advance hin 
some of hers; and that if Wilmot had 
looked half-sharp he might have mar- 
ried the girl himself. As it was, hie 
dared say she would marry Kavanagh 
in the end. You may suppose this 
vexed Atherton not a little; his blood 
was up, and he spoke out hot and an- 
grily to his uncle, telling him amongst 
other things that he would dréterly re- 
pent on the morrow what he had said 
last night. He tells me he distinctly 
remembers the words he used. In the 
heat of the dispute—he thinks it must 
have been just at the moment he said 
this—the housekeeper came in with 
the tray. It seems that Thorneley 
always took bitter-ale the last thing 
at night, with hard biscuits. Almost 
directly after he had spoken Atherton 
repented having got angry with the 
old man, remembering what his tem- 
perament was; and as a sort of pro- 
pitiatory action, went and fetched him 
his glass of ale from the table. Gil- 
bert Thorneley took it from Atherton’s 


. 


same 
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hand, and—drank it.. There was poi- 
son tn that glass of ale!” 

I sat confronting Merrivale, dazed, 
sickened, dumbfounded. Now I knew 
the full weight of the evidence I should 
be forced to give. Now I knew, when 
everything was revealed, the cry that 
wouid go up from Hugh’s heart against 
me. But I never swerved from my 
allegiance tohim ; I never thought him 
guilty—no, not for the brief shadow of 
an instant. 

After a while Merrivale continued, 
“ Whoever put in that fatal drug, and 
whatever it was, the effecis must have 
taken place subsequent to Atherton’s 
leaving Wimpole Street. He says 
that Wilmot went away very shortly 
after his uncle drank the ale, receiving 
avery cold good-night from the latter; 
and that after in vain trying to reason 
with Mr. Thorneley, and bring him 
into good-humor again, he also left 
him,—the old man utterly refusing to 
shake hands or to part friends. The 
poor fellow seems to feel that bitterly ; 
he is terribly cut up at remembering 


that the last intercourse with his uncle 


should have been unfriendly. No; I 
could venture my oath he is innocent ; 
his sorrow at Thorneley’s death cannot 
be put on. However, the end of it 
all is, that Mr. Thorneley went to bed 
last night directly after Atherton 
went away; and this morniug when 
he servant went into his room as usual 
at half-past six, to call him, and see 
whether he wanted anything before 
getting up—he kept to his old early 
hours as much as possible, I fancy— 
the man found him dead in his bed. 
The housekeeper was roused, and they 
sent off directly for a doctor. When 
he came, he declared his suspicion that 
he had died from the effects of poison, 
and demanded what he had taken last. 
He had touched nothing since the bit- 
ter-ale; the glass had not been wash- 
ed, and traces of strychnine were found 
in the few drops left in the tumbler, 
Smith and Walker have called in Dr. 
Robinson since then ; and he with this 
doctor who first saw the corpse are 
making a wvost-mortem examination 
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now. The contents of the stomach, to 
make sure of everything, are to be sent 
to Professor T: for analysis. When 
the inspectors arrived from Scotland 
Yard, the housekeeper immediately 
volunteered her evidence of what I 
have relatedto you. Putting all these 
facts together,” continued Merrivale, 
looking over his notes, “ coupled with 
the evidence you will be forced to give 
of where you met him, I apprehend 
the whole case to be dead against poor 
Atherton. Yes, the entire thing will 
turn upon that visit to the chemist in 
Vere street; if we can dispose of that 
satisfactorily, I shan’t despair. At 
present it is the most criminating to my 
mind, and will just damn him with the 
jury at the inquest.” 

“ What account does he give him- 
self of going to the chemist’s ?” 

“Simple enough, to any one who 
knows him as you and I do, and who 
would believe a man who never yet 
lied,—who is, I think, incapable of a 
lie to save his own life. He says he 
went in to purchase some camphor; he 
has been taking it lately for headaches ; 
the bottle was found in his coat-pocket; 
but there was also found asmall empty 
paper labelled ‘Strychnine, with the 
Vere-street chemist’s name uponit. Of 
that paper he most solemnly denies all 
knowledge, and I believe him; but 
how will the jury dispose of such cir- 
cumstantial evidence ?” 

“ No expense must be spared in de- 
fending him, Merrivale,” I said; “draw 
on me to the last farthing for whatever 
is wanted.” 

“None shall be spared. I have 
written to Sir Richard Mayne, whom I 
know very well, asking for a certain 
detective officer whose experience I 
can rely on from past dealings ; and if 
the dastardly wretch lives who has 
done this deed, and thrown the brunt 
of it on Atherton, he or she shall be 
hunted down and brought to justice. 
I must be off now. The proceedings 
to-day will be but nominal. I will 
come round by your office on my way 
back. What we have to do at present 
is to gain time. For this we must pre- 
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pare all the contrary evidence in our 
power against to-morrow. By the 
way, see Wilmot as soon as you can, 
and bring him back with you.” 

Ireturned home; wrote afew words, 
as comforting and encouraging as I 
could, to Ada, and despatched a mes- 
senger with the note; then I went to 
the Albany and asked for Lister Wil- 
mot. He was out; had been summon- 
ed to the police-court to be present at 
the inquiry. I left my card, with a 
pencilled injunction to come on to me 
the moment he returned; and then, 
impelled by a horrible fascination, I 
took my way toward Marylebone street, 
longing, yet dreading, to see and hear 
—my heart aching fora sight of the 
manly form and noble face of him to 
whom my soul had cleaved as to a 
brother. 

There was a dense crowd outside 
the gates of the courtyard and round 
the private door through which the 
magistrates enter, W hen Larriv ed there. 
With my hat slouched over my brows, 
I made my way through with diffic ulty 
to theydoor of the court where the pro- 
ecedings were going on,—the noise 
and din of the crowd buzzing about 
me, and scraps of talk which goes on 
in such places and among such people 
as collect there, reaching me in broken 
snatches. 

“ Who'd ha’ thought he’d a done it? 
such a nice-looking chap as er is.” 

“Yer see, it’s the money as he 
wanted. The old man was mortal 
rich ; they s: ay the Bank of England 
couldn’t ’old’is money. Yes, the gowld 

did it.” 

“ Pisen! Ah, he’d be glad of pisen 
hisself now. What’s that feller say- 
in’? Qh, that’s the lawyer wot’s de- 
fending him. He'll have tough work, 
he will.” 

“ Remanded !—that’s the way ; why 
can't they commit himatonce? Givin’ 
folks all the trouble to come twice afore 
they knows what to do with un.”’ 

“’Ere he comes. Now, six-footer, 
who pisened the old man ?” 

And then came groans and hisses as 
the mob were made to open and divide 
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themselves, whilst policemen cleared 
the way for the prisoner—ye 8, it had 
come to that—the prisoner !—to pa 

to the van waiting for him. I looked 
up as he advanced,—we were alm 

of the same height, he and T; talle 
perhaps by some inches than the ina- 
jority around, who were mostly women, 
—and our eyes met. O God! shall | 
ever forget the look he gave m 
Pale and calm and firm, he passed on 
—his noble brow erect, his clear « 
shining with the light of conscious in- 
nocence ; with the whole expression of 
his countenance subdued—hallowed, I 
might say—with the sorrow and troub| 
which had befallen him. On he came, 
heedless of the hisses and jeers of th 
fallen degraded herd. who pressed 
round; heedless of the jibes and gro: 
uttered by the companions of those for 
whom, more than likely, his genial 
voi xe had been raised in det 

in pleading against the justice th 
deserved, ‘but which he had n 
merited. On he came, unmindful 
everything that was going on al 
him, as if his spirit were far away, com- 
muning with that unseen Presence 
that was never absent from his mind. 
I lifted my hat and stood barehead 
as he passed into that dark dismal va 
that was polluted with the breath, con- 
taminated by the touch, of men w! 
hands were dyed by the black 
crime:. 

When it had driven off I turn 
away and hailed a passing cab. Just 
as I was stepping into it I was arrested 
by the sound of a voice near me. 

“Tle’s safe to be condemned, 
shure as yer name’s Mike.’ 

It was an Irish voice. I bounded 
back. Disappe aring rapidly, threading 
in and out of the now-dispersing crowd, 
were the high square shoulders, the 
gray locks and be ard, the swaggering 
air of Mr. de Vos, the “treasure-trove,” 
the hero of Swain’s Lane. He was 
gone before I was fully aware of his 
identity. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A GLIMMER OF LIGHT, 

A POPULAR writer of the day says 
there is this to be observed in the 
physiology of every murder, “ that 
before the coroner’s inquest the sole 
object of public curiosity is the mur- 
dered man; while immediately after 
that judicial investigation the tide of 
feeling turns; the dead man is bur- 
ried and forgotten, and the suspected 
murderer becomes the hero of men’s 
morbid imaginations.” If this be true 
—as it is—in the generality of cases, 
there are also exceptions in which 
just the contrary takes place. So 
was itnow. Amidst the hue and cry 
which arose against Hugh Atherton, 
the suspected murderer of his uncle, 
Gilbert Thorneley, the murdered 
man, was almost forgotten. The an- 
nouncement in the morning papers of 


the inquest to be held that same day 


was hailed but as an acceleration of 
the justice which was to hunt him 
down to a felon’s death. Three exe- 
cutions had taken place during that 
summer in London, and they had but 
whetted the public appetite. Like a 
wild beast that had tasted blood, it 
ravened and hungered for more ; it 
could not sicken at the sight of a hu- 
man creature, a fellow-man, strung up 
like a dog, strangled like an animal; 
it could not shudder to behold the 
quivering limbs, the covered face, 
the convulsed form, as it swung from 
the gibbet. They had become used 
to the sight, familiar with the whole 
scene in its awful solemnity ; but they 
were far from satiated; and eagerly 
did the public voice clamor for an- 
other victim on whom to gloat their 
inhuman eyes. Ah! that is a fearful 
responsibility which England has 
taken upon herself in these public ex- 
ecutions—in baring to such a gaze as 
that which is fastened upon the small 
black-draped platform’ outside the 
walls of Newgate the solemn, awful 
spectacle of a creature going to meet 
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his Creator, of an immortal soul pass- 
ing into the dread presence of its 
God! Much has been said for, much 
against, those exhibitions of public 
justice; I doubt if a true view will 
ever be arrived at until the question 
has been considered as one vitally 
affecting England as a Christian na- 
tion. 

Hugh Atherton was a suspected 
man, and the press did its work well 
that morning in trying to criminate 
him. Already in those brief four-and- 
twenty hours his name—the name of 
one incapable of hurting the tiniest in- 
sect that lay across his path—had be- 
come a byword and a reproach in the 
mouths, not of many, but of multi- 
tudes, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 

Gilbert Thorneley had been a rich 
man—a notedly rich man—a million- 
aire; and we may not touch the rich 
with impunity. He had not been a 
good man nor a useful man, nor phi- 
lanthropic ; none had loved him, not a 
few had hated him, many had dis- 
liked and dreaded him; but he was 
rich—he had wealth untold, and it did 
wonders for him in the eyes of the 
world after his death. Yet withal he 
was forgotten, comparatively speak- 
ing, whilst the interest of the public 
was riveted upon his supposed-to-be- 
criminal nephew. The scanty evi- 
dence elicited at the police-court was 
twisted and turned against him by in- 
genious compilers of leading-articles, 
and only one journal ventured to raise 
a dissenting voice in his favor. It 
was a paper that had vindicated 
many a man before; that had done 
for accused persons what perhaps 
their poverty would not permit them 
to do for themselves,—in ventilating 
facts and clearing up evidence with 
the care and eloquence of a paid 
counsel. It was a paper hated by 
many in authority, by big wigs and po- 
tentates, and was to many country 
magistrates a perfect nightmare ; nev- 
ertheless its influence told largely 
upon the public mind and led to the 
rooting out of many an evil. 
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The inquest on Gilbert Thorneley 
was appointed for two o’clock, and I 
was cited to appear as one of the wit- 
nesses. I had gone late the evening 
before to Hyde-Park Gardens with 
all the tidings that could be gathered, 
and left poor Ada more calm and com- 
posed than could almost have been 
hoped for. Still, what her fearful 
grief and anxiety was, heaven only 
knew; for her only thought seemed to 
be that Hugh should hear she was 
keeping up bravely for his sake. 
After the inquest, I promised to try 
and obtain that she should see him. 
But I went away, haunted by her 
poor pale face, her heavy sleepless 
eyes, her look of suppressed anguish ; 
haunted by an overwhelming dread of 
the morrow ; haunted by the vision of 
a future laden with sorrow and suffer- 
ing for us all. And at last the morn- 
ing dawned of the day which would 
bring forth such important results, 
and affect the fate of Hugh Atherton 
so very gravely. I went early to 
Merriyale's office, and found him full 
of business and very anxious. Lister 
Wilmot had never appeared; and re- 
peated messengers sent to the Albany 
vnly brought back word that he had 
not been home since he went to the 
police-court the preceding day. He 
had neither dined nor slept at home. 

Smith and Walker were savage 
and taciturn, refusing all information, 
although their clerk let out that Wil- 
mot had been there several times; 
and Merrivale’s hopes were all cen- 
tred in the detective he was employ- 
ing, but who had not been seen since 
he had received his instructions. 

The hours wore round, and at 
twelve o’clock I was to be at the 
Leslies’, As I left Mr. Merrivale’s 
office in Lincoln’s-Inn Sqnare, a man 
bowed to me in passing. It was 
Jones the detective. A sudden 
thought struck me, and I turned back 
after him. 

“ Jones,” I said, “do you happen to 
know a Mr. de Vos, who lodged some 
two months ago at No. 13 Charles 
street, Leicester Square ?” 
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“No, sir; not by that name. 
is he like ?” 

I described him; but he shook his 
head. 

“ T don’t recognize him, sir; but, if 
you'll allow me, P’ll make a note of it. 
Have you any particular reason for 
wishing to hear about him ?” 

“Yes; and I should be glad to 
know anything you can gather con- 
cerning the man.” 

“Tl be on the look-out, sir.’ And 
Jones touched his hat and went off. 

The old butler came to the door in 
Hyde-Park Gardens, and in answer 
to my inquiries informed me that 
Miss Leslie was “very middling 
indeed, and that Mr. Wilmot had just 
been there.” 

“Mr. Wilmot !” 

“Yes, sir; he wished partiklar to 
Miss Ada—wihich he did, si 
and her ma too: very nice gentleman 
he seems, and terrible cut up about 
his poor uncleand hiscousin. A shock- 
ing thing, sir, for you to have to wit- 
ness against Mr. Atherton.” 

Against Mr. Atherton! Then it 
had reached here—this news, thes 
tidings—that I was to help to con- 
demn the man I loved best on earth! 
What was known in the servants’-hall 
had no doubt been discussed in th: 
drawing-room, and Ada must now 
fully be aware of what I had found no 
courage to tell her yesterday. How 
had she received the intelligence? 
what was she thinking of it—of me? 
Reflecting thus, I followed Kings into 
the library, and found Mrs. Leslie 
alone. Now that lady and I never 
got on as amicably as we might have 
done ; joint guardians seldom do, es- 
pecially when they are of opposite 
genders; and this I say with no sort 
of reflection upon the fairer sex, 
simply mentioning it as a fact which, 
during a long legal course of exper'- 
ence, has come before me. J consid- 
ered Mrs. Leslie frivolous, weak, and 
extravagant, very unlike her~ child, 
very far from fit to be instrusted with 
the sole guidance of a mind such as 
Ada’s. But I kept my own counsel 


What 
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on the subject, and tried by action 
rather than words to counteract and 
shield Ada from evils arising from 
her mother’s foolish conduct. She 
thought me very uncompromising, 
very particular and rigid in my no- 
tions, often perliaps very crusty and 
disagreeable, nor spared she any 
pains to conceal her thought. That I 
did not mind; for Ada trusted me 
implicitly in all things, and it was 
all I eared for. This morning there 
was a stiffness and less of cordiality 
than ever in Mrs. Leslie’s manner of 
receiving me. 

“ How is Ada?” I asked. 

“ She passed a very restless night, 
poor dear, very restless ; and is fit for 
nothing this morning. Indeed, I am 
almost in the same state myself, I 
have been so terribly upset by this 
affair, and my nerves are very deli- 
cate. Most trying too! I have had 
to put off our réunion musicale for 
next Thursday, and the Denison’s 
dinner-party for to-morrow. I can’t 
think how Hugh came to do it—for of 
course he must have done it, though 
Ada won’t hear a word against him.” 

“ He did not do it, Mrs. Leslie! Ada 
is right, as she always is.” 

“Ah! well, so Lister Wilmot tried 
to make me believe; but then he says 
everything is against poor Hugh, and 
that even you feel obliged to give evi- 
dence against him. I must say, John 
Kavanagh, that [ think it very strange 
of you to have volunteered to give 
evidence. Wilmot was explaining it 
all to us, and said you couldn't help 
yourself; for the first words you had 
said to the policeman when he came 
to you criminated your friend.” 

A glimmer of light was beginning 
to dawn in my mind; but its ray was 
very faint and dim as yet; and after 
all it might only prove a will-o’-the- 
wisp. Still I would not lose it if pos- 
sible. 

“Wilmot told you that, 
Does Ada know ?” 

“Yes; she was here when he came. 
He told us everything that had passed 
all that had been said by his uncle the 
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last evening he saw him alive. He 
mentioned a great deal which had been 
kept back—pufposely I suppose, and 
for some motive we don't understand 
now, but which will come out by and 
by, no doubt,” said Mrs. Leslie with a 
burst of spite in her voice. 

“Would you have the goodness to 
send word to Ada that Iam here?” I 
said very stiffly. 

“Oh! I forgot. She desired her 
kindest regards when you called, but 
she could not see you this morning. 
She will write.” 

I looked at her, and something con- 
vinced me she was telling a lie. I got 
up very quietly and rang the bell. 

‘¢ Let Miss Leslie know I am here, 
Kings.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Then Mrs. Leslie’s anger broke 
forth. How dared T presume so far— 
take such a liberty in her house! I 
forgot myself; I was no gentleman, 
but a meddling, interfering man, dis- 
appointed and soured because I had 
not secured Ada and her fortune for 
myself. She had seen it all along. So 
she raved on—so I let her rave ; and 
when she ceased I answered her: 

“Tf I have taken a liberty in giving 
an order under your roof and to your 
servant, | beg your pardon. But this 
is no time to stop at trifles or considera- 
tions of mere etiquette involving no 
real breach of good breeding. So long 
as your daughter is a minor I shall 
hold myself responsible for the trust 
her dead father confided to me con- 
jointly with yourself; and, so help me 
God, I will perform the sacred duty 
to its utmost limits and regardless of 
human respect! There is foul play go- 
ing on around us, and some influence 
—I know not yet whose—is at work 
to undermine the happiness of us all. 
There is bitter need that no fatal mis- 
understanding should arise between my 
ward and myself; that no subtle repre- 
sentations of interested persons should 
shake the reliance upon my integrity 
and honor, which hitherto Ada has 
placed in her father’s friend. <A life 
more precious to her than her own, and 
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dear to me as a brother’s, is at stake; 
and I foresee, though dimly and darkly, 
that it imports far mor’ than perhaps 
we dream of now to keep everything 
clear between us in our several rela- 
tions with each other. At any rate I 
will allow no foolish fancies, no weak 
pride, to stand between your daughter 
and myself, her legal guardian and sole 
trustee.” 

I spoke very sternly, and purposely 
laid a stress upon my last words, know- 
ing the woman with whom I was deal- 
ing, and the full weight they would 
have with her. Nor was I mistaken. 
She burst into a feeble querulous fit 
of crying; and the servant returning at 
that moment with a message from Ada 
asking me to go up-stairs, I left Mrs. 

4eslie to her reflections. 

My ward was in her little morning- 
room. She was writing at the table, 
and the room was partially darkened, 
as if she could not bear the full sun- 
light of that bright autumn day. There 
were birds and flowers and music 
around her; but the birds had hushed 
their song, the flowers drooped their 
heads, as if missing the careful hand 
that tended them; and the music that 
generally greeted one there was silent. 
Oh! when would she sing again? I 
felt something about my feet as I ad- 
vanced towards her, and heard a pite- 
ous whine I looked down; it was a 
little rough shaggy terrier—Hugh’s 
dog. Poor Dandie! He recognized 
me, and looked for one with whom he 
was so accustomed to sce me. 

“T sent for him,” said Ada, lifting 
her weary wan face as I siood beside 
her. “I fancied he would be happier 
here—less lonely; but he is not—he 
wants him.” 

The dog seemed to unaerstand her; 
for he came and, putting his forepaws 
upon her knee, laid his head upon them, 
and looking toward me whined again. 
She laid her cheek down upon his 
rough head and caressed him. 

“Not yet, Dandie,—not yet.. We 
must be patient, doggie, and he will 
come to us again.” 

It was a few moments berore I could 
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speak; but time was hastening on 
apace. Whilst I stood by the fire 
thinking how best to begin the subjee: 
I had at heart, Ada came and laid her 
hand on my arm. 

“TI have been wishing for you; | 
thought you would never come.” 

Then her mother had told a lie ; but 
I said nothing. 

“Lister Wilmot has been here this 
morning, talking a good deal.” Shy 
stopped and hesitated. 

To help her, I said, “ Yes; so yo 
mother tells me.” 

She looked at me mquiringly. “Ha 
she told all that passed—all that | 
said?” « 

“She told me a great deal; but I 
would rather hear everything fro 
you. My child, don’t hesitate to con- 
fide in me. You don’t know how 
may help to clear matters up, 
seem to be so fearfully complicated 
now.” * 

I think she understood me, for sh 
sighed wearily, and I heard her mur- 
mur to herself, “ Poor mamma!” 

“ Lister was very kind this morn- 
ng, and was in dreadful trouble about 
—him. He said he had thoueht of 
me more than any one, and would 
have come yesterday, but had so much 
to arrange and see to.” 

And then Ada went on to relate 
what passed, a great deal of which | 
had gathered from Mrs. Leslie. 

“ There is one thing,” she concluded 
“which I did not and would not be- 
lieve. He says you have volunteer 
to give evidence against him,” (it 
seemed as if she could not bring her- 
self to mention Hugh by name ;) “ but 
I said it could not be,—that there 
must have been a mistake. What is 
the worst of all is, that since Lister 
was here, mamma persists in saying 
he is guilty; somehow, though his 
words defended, his tone and manner 
implied he thought his cousin guil- 


ty.” 


which 


“Ada, it is true I shall have to give 
evidence which may help to criminate 
Hugh; but it is more than equally 
false that I ever volunteered to bear 
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witness against him. 
never believe it.” 

Then I told her 
how I had shrunk 
know it before. 

“And now, my child, I must go. 
You know the inquest is to take place 
this afternoon, and I have to be there; 
but first I must return to Merrivale’s, 
and settle many things with him.” 

“You will come back to me after- 
ward.” 

“Surely; as soon as it is over.” 

“Do you think he will be present ?” 

“T trust not;oh! I trust not! But 
perhaps he will wish to watch the pro- 
ceedings himself, as well as Merrivale. 
God be with you, Ada, and good-bye !” 

I was on the threshold of the door 
when she called me back. 

“Tam very foolish, guardian, not 
to have said it before ; but I could not 
—and yet I ought and must.” 

Her hand was resting on a well- 
worn morocco case. I knew it well— 
it was Hugh’s likeness, and a faint 
color tinged her white cheeks ; but she 
mastered the shy feeling, whatever it 
was, and looked clearly and earnestly 
at me. 

“ Something was said by Lister 
Wilmot of what had dropped from 
poor Mr. Thorneley the last night of 
his life about you and me. I don’t 
know why he should have repeated it ; 
but as it is, I wanted to ask you not 
to mind it; at least, not to notice what 
may be said by others—by my mother. 
I only fear lest anything of the kind 
being said should come between us, 
and destroy our confidence in one 
another, because we understand each 
other so well—you and I and Hugh,” 
—how lingeringly she spoke his name ! 
—“and we have no secrets between 
us that all three may not share. And 
I have feared lest this worse than 
foolishness, dragged out publicly, 
shquld change anything in our inter- 
course, or prevent you from acting, as 
hitherto, a parent’s part toward a fa- 
therless girl.” 

“Nothing, Ada, can change me to- 
ward you; and when people think of 


You were right ; 


and 
her 


how it was, 
from letting 
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you and then of me, they will not heed 
the childish babble that may go about.” 

“Thanks, guardian.” 

“Worse than foolishness !”—I said 
the words over to myself many times 
as I drove back to Lincoln’s Inn; and 
in the hazy distant future I saw a 
weary wayworn pilgrim slowly toiling 
along life’s lonely road, who, looking 
back to this past year come and gone, 
would still repeat, “ Worse than fool- 
ishness !” 

I found Merrivale in deep confer- 
ence with a mean-looking little man 
with a short stubbly head of hair that 
bristled up like a scrubbing-brush, and 
of a melancholy cast of countenance, 
as if accustomed to view life darkly, 
through the medium of duns and such- 
like evils to which man is heir. His 
eyes were the only redeeming point 
about him, and they really were two 
of the sharpest, most intelligent orbs I 
ever saw in my life. They lighted 
upon me the moment I entered the 
room, and seemed to take in my whole 
exterior and interior person with a 
knowingness that was perfectly alarm- 
ing. 

“This is the gentleman, I suppose, 
sir, who was with the defunct party 
the night of the murder,” said a won- 
derfully soft voice. 

“Yes; Mr. Kavanagh.—This is In- 
spector Keene, the very clever officer 
I mentioned to you, Kavanagh.” 

I acknowledged Mr. Keene’s salute 
with becoming deference. 

“Have you any news?” I asked. 

“Well, sir,” with a quick cautious 
glance at Merrivale, “I have and I 
have not. Before I say anything fur- 
ther, I should be glad to ask the gen- 
tleman a few questions, Mr. Merrivale, 
if agreeable.” 

“ By all means,” I answered. 

He put me through a sharp cross- 
questioning on every point with which 
the reader is acquainted, making rapid 
notes of all my answers and remarks. 
Then he sat silently scraping his chin 
and gnawing his nails for some min- 
utes. At last he looked up suddenly. 

** The funeral, I understand, is fixed 
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for next Tuesday, and after that is over “ Good-day, gentlemen. I will call 
the Willis to be read. Perhaps that on you, Mr. Merrivale, to-morrow. / 
may throw some light on the subject.” think I am on the scent.” 

I could not for the life of me repress “Come,” said Merrivale, “we mus 
a start, and Inspector Keene made a_ be off, or we shall be late.” 
mental note of it, I knew 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


{ ORIGINAL, ] 


OUR MOTHER'S CALL. 


Come home, O weary wanderers, from error’s tangled maze, 
My mother-heart yearns sore for you in all your troubled ways. 
I’ve rest, and food, and shelter, for all the earth can hold— 
Then hasten, weary wanderers, home to the single fold. 


[ am the Master's garner, which ever yieldeth more, 
The more the needy millions receiving from my store; 
No numbers can exhaust me; no beggar at my gate 
For rest and food and shelter, shall ever have to wait. 


Tf in mine inner chamber the Master seems to sleep. 
I 


While fearful storm and peril are out upon the deep, 
My lightest tone will call him to rescue of his own 
For his dear children’s haven I am, and J alone. 


Almighty wisdom made me the home upon the rock— 

The Saviour’s fold of safety to ail his ransomed flock. 

My door is ever open, and.they who enter in, 

Find rest from all their wanderings, and cleansing from their sii 


One thing, and but one only, the Master doth demand, 

That they who seek shall find him as he himself hath planne| ; 
> , = , , 
seneath my lowly portal shall bow each haughty head, 

And to my narrow pathway return each wandering tread. 


I cannot lift the lintel, nor widen out the posts, 

For every stone was fashioned by him, the Lord of hosts, 
My Master, and thy Master if thou wilt hear his voice 
And in his pleasant pastures for evermore rejoice. 


Can human handcraft ever compete in skill with him, 
Whose throne is in the heavens amid the cherubim ? 
Then cease your idle toiling another home to raise ; 
He on my fair proportions toiled all his mortal days. 


When out of depths of darkness he called the glorious sun 
In all its dazzling splendor, he spoke and it was done ; 
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His sweat and blood were both poured out that he might fashion me 
His sun to souls*in darkness till time no more shall be. 


Hold it no light offending that you can turn aside, 

And scorn in wilful blindness the Saviour’s spotless bride. 
He who hath full dominion unchecked o’er all the earth, 
Made me the mighty mother of the blest second-birth. 


Come, weigh ye well the value of his three and thirty years, 
And number o’er the treasure of all his prayers and tears. 

And count ye out the life-drops that flowed from his cleft side, 
And learn the wondrous bounty with which he dowered his bride. 


Rich-dowered for your salvation, ye dearly bought of earth! 
By his dying, and my living, oh! weigh salvation’s worth, 
And in the single shelter his mighty love hath given, 
Learn the dear will that maketh the blessedness of heaven. 


EASTERTIDz, 1866, 


GENEVIEVE SALES. 





[OnicrINav.] 


USE AND ABUSE OF READING.* 


We have been much interested in 
the grave and earnest essay on the 
abuses and dangers of reading, by P. 
loulemont,, in that excellent periodi- 
cal, the “ Etudes,” so ably conducted 
by fathers of the Society of Jesus, 
and we would translate and present it 
to the readers of the CatTHoLic 
Wor tp in its integrity, if some por- 
tions of it were not better adapted to 
France than to the United States ; 
yet 1nuch which we shall advance in 
this article is inspired by it, and we 
shall make free use of its ideas, facts, 
authorities, and arguments. 

This is a reading age, and ours is to 
au great extent a reading country. 
The public mind, taste, and morals are 
with us chiefly formed by books, pam- 
phiets, periodicals, and journals. The 
American people sustain more jour- 
nals or newspaper than all the world 


*“ Appel aux Consciences Chrétiennes contre 
les abus et les dangers de la lecture.” P. Toulemont, 
Etudes Religieuses, Historiques et Literaires. Tome 


N.S 


beside, and probably devour more light 
literature, or fiction, or trashy novels 
than any other nation. Reading of 
some sort is all but universal, and the 
press is by far the most efficient gov- 
ernment of the country. The govern- 
ment itself practically is little else with 
us than public sentiment, and public 
sentiment is both formed and echoed 
by the press. Indeed, the press is not 
merely “a fourth estate,” as it has 
been called, but an estate which has 
well-nigh usurped the functions of all 
the others, and taken the sole direction 
of the intellectual and moral destinies 
of the civilized world. 

The press, taken in its largest sense, 
is, after speech—which it repeats, ex- 
tends and perpetuates—the most power- 
ful influence, whether for good or for 


evil, that man wields or.can wield ; and 


however great the evils which flow 
from its perversion, it could not be an- 
nihilated or its freedom suppressed 
without the loss of a still greater good, 
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that is, restrained by the public author- 
ities. In this country we have es- 
tablished the régime of liberty, and 
that régime, with its attendant good 
and evil, must be accepted in its prin- 
ciple, and in al! its logical consequen- 
ces. If a free press becomes a fear- 
ful instrument for evil in the hands of 
the heedless or ill-disposed, it is no 
less an instrument for: good in the 
hands of the enlightened, honest, and 
capable. The free press in the mo- 
dern world is needed to defend the 
right, to advance the true, to maintain 
order, morality, intelligence, civiliza- 
tion, and cannot be given up for the 
sake of escaping the evils which flow 
from its abuse. 

Yet these evils are neither few nor 
light, and are such as tend to enlarge 
and perpetuate themselves. Not the 
least of the evils of journalism, for in- 
stance, is the necessity it is under in 
order to live, to get readers, and to 
get readers it must echo public opinion 
or party feeling, defend causes that 
need no defence, and flatter passions 
already too strong. Instead of cor- 
recting public sentiment and laboring 
to form a sound public opinion or a 
correct moral judgment, its conductors 
are constantly tempted to feel the pub- 
lic pulse to discover what is for the 
moment popular, and then to echo it, 
and to denounce all who dissent from 
it or fall not down and worship it; 
forgetting if what is popular is erro- 
neous or unjust, it is wrong to echo it, 
and if true and just, it needs no special 
defence, for it is already in the ascend- 
ant; and forgetting, also, that it is the 
unpopular truth, the unpopular cause, 
the cause of the wronged and oppress 
ed, the poor and friendless, too feeble 
to make its own voice heard, and which 
has no one to speak for it, that needs 
the support of the journal. When 
John the Baptist sent two of his dis- 
ciples to our Lord to ask him, “ Art 
thou he that is to come, or are we to 
look for another?” our Lord said :“ Go 
andtellJohn . . . that the blindsee, 
the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear, the dead rise again, the 
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poor have the gospel preached to 
them.” Here was the evidence of 
his messiahship. “ They that are 
whole need not a physician, but the; 
that are sick.” ; 

This is not all: needing to be al- 
ways on the popular side, the pres 
not only plants itself on the lowest 
general average of intelligence and 
virtue, but it tends constantly to lower 
that general average, and hence he- 
comes low and debasing in its influ- 
ence. It grows ever more and mor 
corrupt and corrupting, till the public 
mind becomes so vitiated and weak- 
ened that it will neither relish n 
profit by the sounder works needed 
remedies. 

In the moral and intellectual sci- 
ences we write introductions wher 
we once wrote treatises, because th 
publisher knows that the introductio 
will sell, while the elaborate treatis 
will only encumber his shelves, or go 
to the pastry-cook or the paper- 
maker. Notonly do the journals flatter 
popular passions, appeal to vitiated 
tastes, or a low standard of morals, 
but books do the same, and often in a 
far greater degree. The great mass 
of books written and published in 
the more enlightened and advanced 
modern nations are immoral and hos- 
tile not only to the soul hereafier. 
but to all the serious interests of this 
life. A few years since the French 
government appointed a commission 
to investigate the subject of colpor- 
tage in France and the commission 
reported after a conscientious exami- 
nation that of nine millions of works 
colported eight millions were more or 
less immoral. Ofthe novels which cir- 
culate in the English-speaking world, 
original or translated, one not im- 
moral and possible to be read with- 
out tainting the imagination or the 
heart is the rare exception. Under 
pretence of realism nature is oftener 
exhibited in her unseemly than in her 
seemly moods, and the imagination of 
the young is compelled to dwell on 
the grossest vices and corruptions of 
a moribund society. Chastity of 


BI 
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thought, innocence of heart, purity of 
imagination, cannot be preserved by 
a diligent reader even of the better 
class of the light literature of the 
day. This literature so vitiates the 
taste, so corrupts the imagination, 
and so sullies the heart, that its read- 
ers can see no merit and find no rel- 
ish in works not highly spiced with 
vice, crime, or disorderly passion. 
The literary stomach has been so 
weakened by vile stimulants that it 
cannot bear a sound or a wholesome 
literature, and such works as a 
Christian would write, and a Christ- 
jan read, would find scarcely a mar- 
ket, or readers sufficiently numerous 
to pay for its publication. 

It is boasted@that popular litera- 
ture describes nature as it is, ‘or 
society as it is, and is therefore true, 
and truth is never immoral. Truth 
truthfully told, and truthfully receiv- 
ed, is indeed never immoral, but even 
truth may be so told as to have the 
effect of a lie. But these highly 
spiced novels—which one can hard- 
ly read without feeling when he has 
finished them as if he had been spend- 
ing a night in dissipation or debauch- 
ery, and with which our English- 
speaking world is inundated—are 
neither true to nature nor to society. 
They give certain features of society, 
but really paint neither high life nor 
low life, nor yet middle life as it is. 
They rarely give a real touch of na- 
ture, and seldom come near enough 
to truth to caricature it. They give 
us sometimes the sentiment, some- 
times the affection of love with a 
touch of truth—but, after all, only 
truth’s surface or a distant and dis- 
torted view of it. They paint better 
the vices of nature, man’s abuse or 
perversion of nature, than the virtues. 
Their virtuous characters are usual- 
ly insipid or unnatural; nature has 
depths their plummets sound not, and 
heights to which they rise not. 
There they forget that in the actual 
providence of God nature never exists 
and operates alone, but either through 
demoniacal influence descends below, 
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or through divine grace rises above 
itself, They either make nature viler 
than she is or nobler than she is. 
They never hit the just medium, and 
the views of nature, society, and life 
the young reader gets from them, are 
exaggerated, distorted, or totally false. 
The constant reading of them renders 
the heart and soul morbid, the mind 
weak and sickly, the affections capri- 
cious and fickle, the whole man ill at 
ease, sighing for what he has not, and 
incapable of being contented with any 
possible lot or state of life, or with 
any real person or thing. 

Beside books which the conscience 
of a pagan would pronounce immoral, 
and which cannot be touched without 
defilement, there are others that by 
their false and heretical doctrines tend 
to undermine faith and to sap those 
moral convictions without which society 
cannot subsist, and religion is an empty 
name or idle form. The country is 
flooded with a literature which not 
only denies this or that Christian mys- 
tery, this or that Catholic dogma, that 
not only rejects supernatural revela- 
tion, but even natural reason itself. 
The tendency of what is regarded as 
the advanced thought of the age is not 
only to eliminate Christian faith from 
the intellect, Christian morality from 
the heart, Christian love from the soul, 
but Christian civilization from society. 
The most popular literature of the day 
recognizes no God, no Satan, no heaven, 
no hell, and either preaches the wor- 
ship of the soul, or of humanity. 
Christian charity is resolved into the 
watery sentiment of philanthropy, and 
the Catholic veneration of the Blessed 
Virgin lapses, outside of the church, 
into an idolatrous worship of femininity. 
The idea of duty is discarded, and we 
are gravely told there is no merit in 
doing a thing because it is our duty ; 
the merit is only in doing it from love, 
and love, which, in the Christian sense, 
is the fulfilling of the law, is defined 
to be a sentiment without any relation 
to the understanding or the conscience. 
Not only the authority of the church 
is rejected in the name of humanity 
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by the graver part of popular literature, 
but the authority of the state, the 
sacredness of law, the inviolability of 
marriage, and the duty of obedience of 
children to their parents, are discarded 
as remnants Of social despotism now 
passing away. The tendency is in the 
name of humanity to eliminate the 
church, the state, and the family, and 
to make man a bigger word than God. 
In view of the anti-religious, anti- 
moral, and anti-social doctrines which 
in some form or in some guise or other 
permeate the greater part of what is 
looked upon as the living literature of 
the age, and which seem to fetch an 
echo from the heart of humanity, well 
might Pope Gregory XVL., of immor- 
tal memory, in the grief of his paternal 
heart exclaim, “ We are struck with 
horror in seeing with what monstrous 
doctrines, or rather with what prodigies 
of error we are inundated by this del- 
uge of books, pamphlets, and writings 
of every sort whose lamentable irrup- 
tion has covered the earth with male- 
dictions !” 

“There doubtless are men,” as Pére 
Toulemont says, “ who have very little 
to fearfrom the most perfidious artifices 
of impiety, as, prepared by a strong 
and masculine intellectual discipline, 
they are able to easily detect the most 
subtle sophisms. No subtlety, no tour de 
metier, if I may so speak, can escape 
them. At the first glance of the eye 
they seize the false shade, the confu- 
sion of ideas or of words; they redress 
at once the illusive perspective created 
by the mirage of a lying style. The 
fascinations of error excite in them only 
asmile of pity or of contempt. 

“ Yes, there are such men, but they 
are rare. Take even men of solid 
character, with more than ordinary in- 
struction, and deeply attached to their 
faith, think you, that even they will 
be able always to rise from the read- 
ing of this literature perfectly unaf- 
fected? I appeal to the experience 
of more than one reader, if it is not 
true after having run over certain 
pages written with perfidious art, that 
we find ourselves troubled with an in- 
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describable uneasiness, an incipient 
vertigo or bewilderment? We need 
then, as it were, to give a shake to 
the soul, to force it to throw off the 
impression it has received, and if we 
neglect to assist it more or less vigor- 
ously, it soon deepens and assumes 
alarming proportions. No doubt, 
unless in exceptional circumstances, 
strong convictions are not sapped to 
their foundation by a single blow, but 
one needs no long experience to be 
aware that this sad result is likely to 
follow in the long run, and much more 
rapidly than is commonly believed, 
even with persons who belong to the 
aristocracy of intelligence. 

“This will be still more the case if 
we descend to a low’r social stratum, 
to the middle classes who embody the 
great majority of Christian readers. 
With these mental culture is very de- 
fective, and sometimes we find in them 
an ignorance of the most elementary 
Catholic instruction that is really as- 
tounding. What, at anyrate, is undeni- 
able, is that their faith is not truly en- 
lightened either in relation to its object 
or its grounds. It ordinarily rests on 
sentiment far more than on reason. 
They have not taken the trouble to 
render to themselves an account of the 
arguments which sustain it; much less 
stillare they able to solve the difficulties 
which unbelievers suggest against it. 
Add to this general absence of serious 
intellectual instruction, the absence not 
less general of force and independence 
of character, and the position becomes 
frightful. In our days it must be con- 
fessed the energy of the moral temper- 
ament is singularly enfeebled, and 
never perhaps was the assertion of the 
prophet, omne caput languidum, the 
whole head is sick, more true than 
now. Robust and masculine habits 
seem to have given place to a sort of 
sybaritism of soul, which renders the 
soul adverse to all personal effort, or 
individual labor. See, for example, 
that multitudé@ which devours so greed- 
ily the first books that come to hand. 
Takes it any care to control the things 
which pass before its eyes, or to ren- 
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der to itself any aecount of them by 
serious reflection? Not atall. The 
attention it gives to what it reads is 
very nearly null, or, at best, i¢ is en- 
grossed far more with the form, the 
style, or the term of the phrase, than 
with the substance, or ground of the 
ideas expressed. The mind is ren- 
dered, so to say, wholly passive, ready 
to receive without reflection any im- 
pression or submit to any influence.” 

The great body of the faithful in no 
country can read the immoral, hereti- 
cal, infidel, humanitarian, and social- 
istic literature of the age without more 
or less injury to their moral and spir- 
itual life, or without some lesion even 
to their faith itself; although it be not 
wholly subverted. Can a man touch 
pitch and not be defiled? It is pre- 
cisely the devouring of this literature 
as its daily intellectual food, or as its 
literary pabulum, that produces that 
sybaritism of soul, that feebleness of 
character, that aversion to all manly 
effort or individual exertion without 
which robust and masculine virtue is 
impossible. 

There is certainly much strong faith 
in the Catholic population of the 
United States, perhaps more in pro- 
portion to their numbers than in any 
of the old Catholic nations of Europe ; 
but this strong faith is found chiefly 
amongst those who have read very 
little of the enervating literature of 
the day. In the younger class in 
whom a taste for reading has been 
cultivated, and who are great consumers 
of “yellow covered literature,” and 
the men who read only the secula 
and partisan journals, we witness the 
same weakness of moral and religious 
character, and the same feeble grasp 
of the great truths of the gospel com- 
plained of by Pére Toulemont. Toa 
great extent the reading of non-Catho- 
lic literature, non-Catholic books, peri- 
odicals, novels and journals, neutral 
izes in our sons and daughters the 
influence of Catholic schools, acade- 
mies, and colleges, and often effaces 
the good impression received in them. 

The prevalence of such a literature, 
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so erroneous in doctrine, so false in 
principle, and so debasing in tendency, 
must be deplored by Catholics, not only 
as injurious to morals, and too often 
fatal to the life of the soul, but as ruin- 
ous to modern civilization, which is 
founded on the great principles of the 
Catholic religion, and has been in great 
part created by the Catholic Church, 
chiefly by her supreme pontiffs, and 
her bishops and clergy, regular and 
secular. The tendency of modern 
literature, especially of journalism, a 
very modern creation, is to reduce our 
civilization far below that of ancient 
gentilism, and it seems hard that we 
who under God have civilized the bar- 
barians once should have to begin our 
work anew, and go through the labor 
of civilizing them again. Our non- 
Catholic countrymen cannot lose Chris- 
tian civilization without our being com- 
pelled to suffer with them. They drag 
us, as they sink down, after them. This 
country is our home and is to be the 
home of our children and our child- 
ren’s children, and we more than any 
other class of American citizens are 
interested in its future. It is not, then, 
solely the injury we as Catholics may 
receive from an irreligious and im- 
moral literature that moves us ;, but 
also the injury it does to those who 
are not as yet within the pale of the 
church, but between whom and us 
there is a real solidarity as men and 
citizens, and who cannot suffer with- 
out our suffering, and civilization itself 
suffering, with them. 

As men, as citizens, as Christians, 
and as Catholics, it becomes to us a 


_most grave question—What can be 


done to guard against the dangers 
which threaten religion and civiliza- 
tion from an irreligious and immoral 
literature? This question is, no doubt, 
primarily a question for the pastors of 
the church, but it is, in submission to 
them, also a question for the Catholic 
laity, for they have their part, and an 
important part, in the work necessary 
to be done. There can be no doubt 
that bad books and irreligious journals 
are dangerous companions, and the 
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most dangerous of all companions, for 
their evil influence is more genial and 
more lasting. Plato and most of the 
pagan philosophers and legislators re- 
quired tke magistrates to intervene and 
suppress all books judged to be im- 
moral and dangerous either to the in- 
dividual or to society, and in all mo- 
dern civilized states the law professes 
either to prevent or to punish their 
publication. Even John Milton, in his 
“ Areopagitica,” or plea for unlicensed 
printing, says he denies not to magis- 
trates the right to take note how books 
demean themselves, and if they offend 
to punish them as any other class of 
offenders. English and American law 
leaves every one free to publish what 
he pleases, but holds the aythor and 
publisher responsible for the abuse 
they may make of the liberty of the 
press. In all European states there 
was formerly, and in some continental 
states there is still, a preventive cen- 
sorship, more or less rigid, and more 
or less effective. Formerly the civil 
law enforced the censures pronounced 
by the church, but there is hardly a 
state in which this is the case now. 
Whatever our views of the civil 
freedom of the press may be, ecclesi- 
astical censorship, or censorship ad- 
dressed to the .conscience by the 
spiritual authority, is still possible, and 
both proper and necessary. The act 
of writing and publishing a book or 
pamphlet, or editing and publishing 
a periodical or journal, is an act of 
which the law of God takes account 
as much as any other act a man can 
perform, and is therefore as fully 
within the jurisdiction of the spiritual 
authority. So also is the act of read- 
ing, and the spiritual director has the 
same right to look after what books 
lis penitent reads, as after what com- 
pany he keeps. The whole subject 
of writing, editing, publishing, and 
reading books, pamphlets, tractates, 
periodicals, and journals, comes within 
the scope of the spiritual authority, 
and is rightly subjected to ecclesiasti- 
eal discipline. In point of fact, it is 
so treated in principle by heterodox 
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communions, as well as by the 
church. The Presbyterians are even 
more rigid in their discipline as to 
writing and reading than Catholics 
are, though they may not alwavs 
avow it. The Methodists claim the 
right for their conferences to pre- 
scribe to Methodist communicants 
what books they ought not to read, 
and seldom will you find a. strict 
Methodist or Presbyterian reading a 
Catholic book. It is much the same 
with all Protestants who belong to 
what they call the church as distin- 
guished from the congregation—a 
distinction which does not obtain 
among Catholics, for with us all bap- 
tized persons, not excommunicated, be- 
long to the church. There is no rea 
son why the church should not direct 
me in my reading as well as in my as- 
sociations, or discipline me for writing 
or publishing a lie in a book or a news- 
paper as well as for telling a lie orally 
to my neighbor or swearing to a false- 
hood in a court of justice. 

But when the church, as with us, is 
not backed in her censures by the civil 
law, when her canons and decrees have 
no civil effect, the ecclesiastical author- 
ity becomes practically only an appeal 
to the Catholic conscience, and while 
her censures indicate the law of con- 
science in regard to the matters cen- 
sured, they depend on our conscience 
alone for their effectiveness. Hence 
our remedy, in the last analysis, as 
Pere Toulemont implies, is in the ap- 
peal to Christian consciences against 
the dangerous literature of the day ; 
and happily Catholics have a Chris- 
tian conscience,—though sometimes in 
now and then one it may be a little 
drowsy—that can be appealed to with 
effect, for they have faith, do believe 
in the reality of the invisible and the 
eternal, and know that it profiteth a 
man nothing to gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul. The church 
declares by divine constitution and as- 
sistance the law of God which governs 
conscience, and when properly in- 
structed by her, the Catholic has not 
only a conscience, but an enlightened 
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conscience, and knows what is right 
and what is wrong, what is useful and 
what is dangerous reading, and can 
always act intelligently as well as con- 
scientiously. 

Pere Toulemont shows in his essay 
that it is not reading or literature that 
the church discourages or condemns, 
but the abuse of literature and its em- 
ployment for purposes contrary to the 
law of God, or the reading of vile, 
debasing, and corrupting books, pe- 
riodicals, and journals which can only 
taint the imagination, sully the purity 
of the heart, weaken or disturb faith, 
and stunt the growth of the Christian 
virtues. The conscience of every 
Christian tells him that to read im- 
moral books, to familiarize himself 
with a low, vile, corrupt and corrupt- 
ing literature, whatever may be the 
beauty of its form, the seductions of 
its style, or the charms of its dicta- 
tion, is morally and religiously wrong. 

Pére Toulemont shows by numer- 
ous references to their bulls and briefs 
that the supreme pontiffs have never 
from the earliest ages ceased to warn 
the faithful against the writings of 
heretics and infidels, or to prohibit the 
reading, writing, publishing, buying, 
selling, or even keeping impure, im- 
modest, or immoral books or publica- 
tions of any sort or form, as the civil 
law even with us prohibits obscene 
pictures and spectacles. It was to 
guard the faithful against improper 
and dangerous reading that St. Pius 
the Fifth established at Rome the 
congregation of the Index; and that 
publications by whomsoever written 
judged by the congregation to be 
unsafe, likely to corrupt faith or mor- 
als, are still placed on the Index. 
Nothing is more evident than that the 
church, while encouraging in all ages 
and countries literature, science, and 
art, has never allowed her children the 
indiscriminate reading of all manner 
of books, pamphlets, tractates, and jour- 
nals. There are writings the reading 
of which she prohibits as the careful 
mother would prevent her innocent, 
thoughtless child from swallowing poi- 
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son. Her discipline in this respect is 
accepted and felt to be wise and just 
by every man and woman in whom 
conscience is not extinct or fast asleep. 
Even the pagan world felt its neces- 
sity as does the modern Protestant 
world. The natural reason of every 
man accepts the principle of this dis- 
cipline, and asserts that there are sorts 
of reading which no man, learned or 
unlearned, should permit himself, The 
Christian conscience once awakened 
recoils with instinctive horror from 
immoral books and publications, and 
no one who really loves our Lord 
Jesus Christ can take pleasure in read- 
ing books, periodicals, or journals that 
tend to weaken Christian faith and 
corrupt Christian morals, any more 
than the pious son can take pleasure 
in hearing his own father or mother 
traduced or calumniated; and what 
such publications are, the Catholic, if 
his own instincts fail to inform him, 
can always learn from the vastors of 
his church. 

The first steps toward remedying 
the evils of the prevailing immoral 
literature must be in an earnest appeal 
to all sincere Christians to set their 
faces resolutely against all reading, 
whatever its form, that tends to sap 
the great principles of revealed truths, 
to destroy faith in the great mysteries 
of the Gospel, to subvert morality, to 
substitute sentiment for reason, or feel- 
ing for rational conviction, to ruin the 
family and the state, and thus under- 
mine the foundations of civilized so- 
ciety. This, if done, would erect the 
Christian conscience into a real censor- 
ship of the press, and operate as a 
corrective of its licentiousness, without 
in the least infringing on its freedom. 
It would diminish the supply of bad 
literature by lessening the demand. 
This would be much, and would create 
a Christian literary public opinion, if 
I may so speak, which would become 
each day stronger, more general, more 
effective, and which writers, editors, 
publishers, and booksellers, would find 
themselves obliged to respect, as poli- 
ticians find themselves obliged to treat 
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the Catholic religion with respect, 
whenever they wish to secure the votes 
of Catholic citizens. Fidelity to con- 
science in those who have not yet lost 
the faith, and in whom the spiritual 
life is not yet wholly extinct, will zo 
far toward remedying the evil, for the 
movement begun will gather volume 
and momentum as it goes on. 

The next step is for Catholics to re- 
gard it as a matter of conscience to de- 
mand and sustain a pure and high- 
toned literature, or ample, savory, and 
wholesome literary diet, for the pub- 
lic. Reading, in modern civilized com- 
munities, has become in some sort a ne- 
cessary of life, a necessity, not a lux- 
ury, and when we take into consider- 
ation the number of youth of both 
sexes which we send forth yearly from 
cur colleges, academies, private, paro- 
chial, conventual, and public schools, 
we cannot fail to perceive that it is, 
and must be a growing necessity in 
our Catholic community ; and we may 
set this down as certain, that when 
wholesome food is not to be had, peo- 
ple will feed on unwholesome food, and 
die of that which they have taken to 
sustain life. But if people, through 
indifference or negligence take no heed 
whether the food be wholesome or 
unwholesome, or through a depraved 
appetite prefer the unwholesome be- 
cause more highly spiced, very little 
wholesome food will be offered in the 
market. Many complaints are heard 
from time to time of our Catholic press, 
because it does not give us journals of 
a higher order, more really Catholic 
in principle, of higher moral tone, and 
greater intellectual and literary merit. 
Even supposing the facts to be as 
these complaints assume, the com- 
plaints themselves are unjust., The 
editors and publishers of Catholic jour- 
nals edit and publish them as a lawful 
business, and very naturally seek the 
widest circulation possible. Tosecure 
that, they necessarily appeal to the 
broadest, and therefore the lowest aver- 
age of intelligence and virtue of the 
public they address. They who de- 
pend on public sentiment or public 
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opinion must study to conform to it, not 
to redress or reform it. The journals 
of every country represent the lowest 
average intelligence and virtue of the 
public for which they are designed. 
The first condition of their existence is 
that they be popular with their own 
public, party, sect, or denomination. 
Complaints are also frequently heard 
of our Catholic publishers and book- 
sellers, for not supplying a general li- 
terature, scientific and philosophical 
works, such as general readers, who 
though good Catholics, are not parti- 
cularly ascetic, and wish to-have now 
and then other than purely spiritual 
reading, and also such as scholars and 
scientific men seek, in which the eru- 
dition and science proper are not mar- 
red by theories and hypotheses specula- 
tions and conjectures which serve only 
to disturb faith and stunt the growth of 
the spiritual life. But these complaints 
are also unjust. The publishers issue 
the best books that the market will 
take up. There is no demand for 
other or better books than they pub- 
lish; and such books as are really 
needed, aside from bibles, prayer- 
books, and books for spiritual reading, 
they can publish only at their own ex- 
pense. ‘They are governed by the 
same law that governs editors and 
publishers of newspapers or journals, 
and naturally seek the broadest, and 
therefore in most respects the lowest 
average, and issue works which tend 
constantly to lower the standard in- 
stead of elevating it. The evil tend- 
ency, like rumor, crescit eundo. 
There is no redress but in the ap- 
peal to Christian consciences, since 
the public now fills the place of pat- 
rons which was formerly filled by 
princes and nobles, bishops and mo- 
nastic or religious houses. The matter 
cannot be left to regulate itself, for the 
public taste has not been cultivated 
and formed to support the sort of read- 
ing demanded, and will not do it from 
taste and inclination, or at all except 
from a sense of duty. The great ma- 
jority of the people of France are 
Catholics, yet a few years ago there 
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were Parisian journals hostile to Cath- 
olies, that circulated each from 40,000 
to 60,000 copies daily, while the daily 
circulation of all the Catholic journals 
and periodicals in all France did not 
exceed 25,000. It should be as much 
a matter of conscience with Catholics 
to open a market for a sound and 
healthy literature as to refrain from 
encouraging and reading immoral and 
dangerous publications. We gain 
heaven not merely by refraining from 
evil, but by doing good. The servant 
that wrapped his talent in a clean nap- 
kin and hid it in the earth was con- 
demned not because he had lost or 
abused his talent, but because he had 
not used it and put it out to usury. 
The church attaches indulgences to 
doing good works, not to abstaining 
from bad works. 

The taste of the age runs less to 
books than to reviews, magazines, and 
especially to newspapers or the daily 
journals. People are too busy, in too 
great a hurry, for works of long breath. 
Folios and octavos frighten them, and 
they can hardly abide a duodecimo. 
Their staple reading is the telegraphic 
despatches in the daily press. Long 
elaborate articles in reviews are com- 
mended or censured by many more 
persons than read them, and many 
more read than understand them, for 
people nowadays think very little 
except about their business, their 
pleasures, or the management of their 
party. Still the review or magazine 
is the best compromise that can be 
made between the elaborate treatise 
and the clever leader of the journal. 
It is the best literary medium now 
within reach of the Catholic public, 
and can meet better than any other 
form of publication our present literary 
wants, and more effectively stimulate 
thought, cultivate the understanding 
and the taste, and enable us to take 
our proper place in the literature and 
science of the country. But here again 
conscience must be appealed to, the 
principle of duty must come in. Few 
men cam.write and publish at their, 
own expense a magazine of high char-, 
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acter, of pure literary taste, sound 
morals, and sound theology, able in 
literary and scientific merit, in genius, 
instruction, and amusement, to com- 
pete successfully with the best maga- 
zines going, and there is at this mo- 
ment no public formed to hand large 
enough to sustain such periodical, and 
even the men to write it have in some 
sort to be created, or at least to be 
drawn out. It must be for a time 
supported by men who do not want it 
as a luxury or to meet their own liter- 
ary tastes, but who appreciate its 
merits, are aware of the service it may 
render in creating a taste for whole- 
some instead of unwholesome reading. 
That is, it must be sustained by per- 
sons who, in purchasing it, act not so 
much from inclination as from a sense 
of duty, which is always a nobler, and 
in the long run, a stronger motive of 
action, than devotion to interest or 
pleasure; for it is in harmony with all 
that is true and good, and has on it 
the blessing of heaven. It is precisely 
because Catholics can act from a sense 
of duty that we can overcome the evil 
that is ruining society. 

No doubt we are here pleading, to a 
certain extent, our own cause, but we 
only ask others to act on the principle 
on which we ourselves are acting. 
Tue CatHotic WORLD is not pub- 
lished as a private speculation, nor with 
the expectation of personal gain. Our 
cause is what we hold to be here and 
now the Catholic cause, and it is from a 
sense of duty that we devote ourselves 
to it. We are deeply conscious of the 
need for us Catholics in the United 
States of a purer and more wholesome 
literature than any which is accessible 
to the great majority, and than any 
which can be produced outside of the 
Catholic community, or by other than 
Catholics. We need it for ourselves 
as Catholics, we need it for our coun- 
try as a means of arresting the down- 
ward tendency of popular literature, 
and of influencing for good those who 
are our countrymen, though unhappily 
not within our communion. There is 
nothing personal to us in the cause 
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we serve, and it is no more ours than 
it is that of every Catholic who has 
the ability to serve it. If we plead 
for our magazine, it is only as it is 
identified with the Catholic cause in 
our country, and we can be as disin- 
terested in so soliciting support for it 
as if it was in other hands, and we so- 
licit support for it no farther than it ap- 
peals to the Catholic conscience. We 
have seen the danger to the country, 
and the destruction to souls threatened 
by the popular literature of the day, 
and we are doing what we can in our 
unpretending way to commence a re- 
action against it,and give to our Amer- 
ican public a taste for something bet- 
ter than they now feed on. We can- 
not prevent our Catholic youth who 
have a taste for reading from reading 
the vile and debasing popular litera- 
ture of the day, unless we give them 
something as attractive and more 
wholesome in its place, and this cannot 
be done without the hearty and con- 
scientious codperation of the Catholic 
community with us. 

Catholics are not a feeble and help- 
less colony inthe United States. We 
are a numerous body, the largest reli- 
gious denomination in the country. 
There are but two cities in the world 
that have a larger Catholic population 
than this very city of New York, and 
there are several Catholic nations hold- 
ing a very respectable rank in the Ca- 
tholic world, that have not so large, 
and upon the whole so wealthy a Ca- 
tholic population as the United States. 
We are numerous enough, and have 
means enough to found and sustain all 
the institutions, religious, charitable, 
educational, literary, scientific, and ar- 
tistic needed by a Catholic nation, and 
there is no Catholic nation where Ca- 
tholic activity finds fewer “lets and 
hindrances” from the civil government. 
We are free, and we have in propor- 
tion to our numbers our full share of 
influence in public affairs, municipal, 
state, and national ; no part of the po- 
pulation partakes more largely of the 
general prosperity of the country, and 
no part has suffered less from the late 
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lamentable civil war. We have our 
Church organized under a regular hiec- 
rarchy, with priests rapidly increasing 
in numbers, churches springing up all 
over the land, and Catholic emigrants 
from the old world pouring in by thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands. We 
are numerous enough and strong 
enough inall religious, literary, and 
scientific matters, to suffice for our- 
selves. There is no reason in the 
world, but our own spiritual indolence 
and the torpidity of our consciences, 
why we should continue to feed on the 
unwholesome literary garbage provid- 
ed for us by the humanitarianism and 
pruriency of the age. We are ableto 
have a general literature of our own, 
the production of genuine Catholic 
taste and genius, if we will it, and at 
present are better able than the Ca- 
tholics of any other nation; for our 
means are ample, and the government 
and civil institutions place no obstacles 
in our way, which can be said of Ca- 
tholics nowhere else. 

Our Catholic community is large 
enough, and contains readers enough, 
to sustain as many periodicals as are 
needed, and to absorb large editions 
enough of literary and scientific works 
of the highest character to make it an 
object with the trade to publish them, 
as well as with authors to write them. 
Works of imagination, what is called 
light literature, if conceived in a true 
spirit, if they tend to give nature a nor- 
mal development, and to amuse with- 
out corrupting the reader, ought to find 
with us a large public to welcome and 
profit by them. What the people of 
any Catholic nation can do to provide 
for the intellectual and esthetic wants 
of a Catholic people, we Catholics in 
the United States can do, if we are dis- 
posed to set ourselves earnestly about 
it with the feeling that it is a matter 
of conscience. 

And we must do it, if we mean to 
preserve our youth to the church, and 
have them grow up with a robust faith, 
and strong and masculine virtues, to 
keep them clear from the humanita- 
rian sentimentality which marks the 
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age and the country. Universal edu- 
cation, whether a good or an evil, is 
the passion of modern society, and 
must be accepted. Indeed, we are 
doing our best to educate all our chil- 
dren, and the great mass of them are 
destined to grow up readers, and will 
have reading of somesort. Education 
will prove no blessing to them, how- 
ever carefully or religiously trained 
while at school, if as soon as they 
leave the school, they seek their men- 
tal nutriment in the poisonous litera- 
ture now so rife. No base companions 
or vicious company could do so much 
tocorrupt as the sensation novels, the 
humanitarian, rationalistic, and im- 
moral books, magazines, and journals, 
which, as thick as the frogsof Egypt, 
now infest the country. Our children 
and youth leave school at the most cri- 
tical age, and a single popular novel, 
or a single sophistical essay, may undo 
the work of years of pious training in 
our colleges and conventual schools. 
Parents have more to apprehend for 
their children when they have finished 
their school terms than ever before, 
and it is precisely when they have left 
school, when they come home and go 
out into society, that the greatest 
dangers and temptations assail them. 
From their leaving school to their set- 
tlement im life is the period for which 
they most need ample intellectual and 
moral provision im literature, and it is 
precisely for this period that little or 
no such provision is made. 

Hence the urgency of the appeal to 
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Catholic consciences first to avoid as 
much as possible the pernicious litera- 
ture of the age, and second to create 
and provide to the utmost of our abi- 
lity, good and wholesome literature for 
the mass of our people, such a litera- 
ture as only they who live in the com- 
munion with the saints, drink in the 
lessons of divine wisdom, and feast 
their souls on celestial beauty, can pro- 
duce—a secular literature indeed, but 
a literature that embodies all that is 
pure, free, beautiful and charming in 
nature, and is informed with the spirit 
of Catholic love and truth—a robust 
and manly literature, that cherishes all 
God’s works, loves all things, gentle 
and pure, noble and elevated, strong 
and enduring, and is not ashamed to 
draw inspiration from the cross of 
Christ. It will require much labor, 
many painful sacrifices to work our 
way up from the depths to which we 
have descended, and our progress will 
be slow and for along time hardly per- 
ceptible , but Catholic faith, Catholic 
love, Catholic conscience, has once 
succeeded when things were more des- 
perate, transformed the world, and can 
do so again. Nothing is impossible to 
it. It is your faith that overcomes the 
world. Leo x.said when the press was 
first made known, “The art of print- 
ing was invented for the glory of God, 
for the propagation of our holy faith, 
and the advancement of knowledge.”* 


* Decree of Leo X. Session 10 of the Council 
of Lateran, 
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Translated from the French, 


EUGENIE DE GUERIN’S LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


In the following paper we propose 
to fill as far as possible the hiatus 
which occurs between the seventh and 
eighth books of Mile. de Guérin’s 
journal, giving such details from her 
letters as will satisfy the curiosity 
that many of her readers must have 
felt concerning the visit she made to 
Paris at the time of her brother’s wed- 
ding. 

In a letter to M. Paul Juemper, 
dated March 15, 1838, Guérin de- 
scribes his fiancée, with more accura- 
cy perhaps than ardor, and yet there 
can be no doubt that the marriage 
was one of love and congeniality. 
In the latter part of his life Maurice 
appears to have concealed his deepest 
cmotions as successfully as he had re- 
vealed them in earlier years. 

“JT find myself on my return better 
in health, and full of hope for the fu- 
ture. What does that mean? What 
novelty is this? Nothing but the most 
common event in the world, one 
which takes place every day in every 
country—namely marriage, here, in 
Paris, to a child who was born for 
me, eighteen years ago, six thousand 
leagues from Paris, in Batavia! She 
is named Caroline de Gervain, has 
great blue eyes that light up her deli- 
cate face, a very slender figure, a foot 
of oriental minuteness—in short (with- 
out any lover-like vanity), an exqui- 
site and refined ensemble, that will suit 
you very well. Her fortune is in 
Indian trade: not large now, but with 
every prospect of development. The 
contracts are drawn up and every- 
thing is in order; we are only await- 
ing the arrival of some documents 
from Calcutta, indispensable to the 
celebration of a marriage, to tie the 
last knot. If you Jeave in May, you 
will be here in time to stand by the 


death-bed of my bachelorhood, 
to see me cross the Rubicon.” 
Mile. de Gervain lived with her 
aunt, Mile. Martin-Laforét, in a pa- 
villion in the Rue Cherche-Midi, and 
it is from this charming Indian house 
that Eugénie’s first Parisian letter is 


dated. 


and 


TO M. DE GUERIN. 


Panis, Oct. 8, 1838. 


Oh! how I slept in the little pink bed 
beside Caroline! I wished to write to 
you, dear papa, before going to bed, but 
they would not let me, and they said too 
that the mail would not go out before 
this morning, so that you would get the 
etter no sooner. I should have written 
to you at each relay if it had been possible, 
for I said to myself: “Now papa and 
Euphrasie, Mimi and Eran, are thinking 
of the traveller.” How I thought of you 
all! you followed me the whole way. At 
last I am here, out of the way of dust, 
diligences and the annoyances of travel- 
ling, and welcomed and cosseted enough 
to compensate a thousand times over for 
the four long days of fatigue. I should 
like to tell you everything, but there 
are so many, many things ;—how [ lett 
you, and bowled away towards Paris, and 
met them all and fell into a dozen arms. 
Why weren’t you on the Place Notre 
Dame des Victoires when, just as I was 
driving off in a carriage with Charles, | 
saw Maurice and Caro and Aunt running 
and calling me, and kissing me, one 
through one window and another through 
the other? Oh! it was so nice! 

No one ever entered Paris more pleas- 
antly. Wewent as fast as wecould to Rue 
du Cherche-Midi, talking, laughing and 
questioning. ‘“ How is papa? and hisleg? 
is he as well as he was last year?” Mau- 
rice, poor fellow, cried as he looked at me, 
and talked of you all, Mimi, Eran, every- 
body, they all love you and ask after you. 
When I came down stairs, I distributed 
your letters, and then came breakfast, 
which was very welcome to me. Half 
through breakfast, Auguste entered, a lit- 
tle surprised that I had arrived so early, 
and fall of kind inquiries for you all. 
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I thought I should reach Paris ground 
to powder, and here I am as fresh as if 
I had just stepped out of a bandbox. 
The dust was suffocating during the 
thirty leagues of that tiresome Sologne, 
and the rumbling was like thunder on 
the paved road from Orleans to Paris. It 
was impossible to sleep that night, but 
during the others I took naps, and even 
slept several hours—but oh! the difference 
of sleeping in a rose-colored bed, and in a 
diligence, tossed and jerked about! It 
was dreadful in the Sologne, where we 
went at a snail’s pace, but fortunately it did 
not rain—then the passengers have to 
get out sometimes and push the wheels. 

After breakfast I went to mass at St. 
Sulpice, and then tothe Tuileries when the 
king was absent. It was very grand and 
regal; the throne is superb, and with 
“my mind’s eye” I saw Louis XIV. and 
Napoleon. There were a great many visit- 
ors, English people, and some brothers 
from the Christian schools. A friend of 
Maurice’s had got us entrance tickets for 
yesterday, and as I don’t often have a 
chance to see palaces, I was glad to get 
the opportunity. 

Good-by, dear papa; to-day I say only 
two words of greeting. Maurice embra- 
ces you all as he embraced me yesterday. 
This is for Mimi and Eran. I send much 
love to Euphrasie from myself and from 
Maurice, who is delighted to know she is 
at Le Cayla. All sorts of kind messages 
to the parsonage and above all to the 
gimblette maker ;—they were very wel- 
come and every one liked them. They 
asked me if Augustine had grown tall and 
if she was mischievous, and I said yes and 
no ;—yes for the height, you understand, 
—she is all virtue since her first com- 
munion. 

M. Angier came to bid me welcome, and 
we are already acquainted ; he looks good 
andis good, M.d’A.is coming thisevening. 
I must leave you, dear papa. Keep well, 
—take care of yourself, and don’t be un- 
easy about your traveller, who has but 
one trial, that she cannot see you, and 
knows you are two hundred leagues 
away. Two hundred leagues! but my 
thoughts run every instant to Le Cayla. 
We are in such a quiet place that I think 
myself in the country, and I slept without 
waking once until six o'clock. Tell 
Jeanne-Marie and Miou that everyone 
asks after them. My compliments to the 
whole household and to all who are inter- 
ested in me 


But this charming picture had its 
wrong side, only revealed by Eugénie 
to Mile. Louise de Bayne, and to the 
cousin with whom she lived during part 
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of her stay at Paris, Professor Auguste 
Raynaud. There was a worm at the 
heart of the bud, and she knew too 
well that it must wither without bloom- 
ing. At the very meeting in the Place 
Noire Dame des Victoires, which she 
described so gaily in the letter to Le 
Cayla, the sight of Maurice’s pallor 
aroused her anxiety, an anxiety that 
increased daily and marred the pleas- 
ure to which she had looked forward 
for months with ardent longing. “ At - 
the time of his marriage,” says M. 
Barbey d’Aurevilly, an intimate friend 
of both brother and sist¢r, “ Maurice 
was already attacked with the disease 
of which he died a short time after. 
He already felt its first sufferings its 
first illusions and early symptoms, 
which made his style of beauty more 
than ever touching ; for among imagin- 
ary heads he had that beauty which 
we may attribute to the last of the 
Abencerrages. Now what others did 
not see in the joy and excitement of 
that day, she saw, with those sad, pro- 
phetic eyes that see everything when 
they love !” 

“JT want for nothing, my friend,” she 
wrote to Louise de Bayne ; “ they love 
me and treat me most cordially at my 
future sister-in-law’s, and here my 
kind cousin and his wife vie with each 
other in friendly attention. My sister- 
in-law gets my dresses, gives me a 
pink bed, and a jewel of an oratory 
next my room, where one would pray 
for mere pleasure. Oh! there is 
enough to make me happy, and yet I 
am beginning to weary of it, and to 
say that happiness is nowhere. Write 
to me; tell me what you are doing in 
the mountains. I am waiting im- 
patiently for news from Le Cayla. I 
long to hear about them all, and to see 
them in thought. Write to Marie 
sometime, it will please her, and papa 
too, who loves you, you know, but do 
not speak of Maurice’s health, for I 
say nothing to them on the subject, 
thinking it useless to alarm them when 
the trouble may pass off.” 

This was the one uneasiness that dis- 
turbed her enjoyment in Paris, “ the 
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drop of wormwood with which God 
wets the lips of his elect, that they be 
robust in virtue and suffering,” as 
d@’Aurevilly said 
TO MME. DE MAISTRE. 
, Oct. 23. 

I have seen many churches, new and 
old, and I prefer the old. Notre Dame, Saint 
Eustache, Saint Roch, and others whose 
names I forget, please me more than the 
Madeline with its pagan form, without 
belfry or confessionals, expressive of an 
unbelieving age ; and Notre Dame de Lo- 
rette, pretty asa boudoir. I like churches 
that make one think of God, with vaulted 
roofs leading to contemplation, where one 
neither sees nor hears people. I am per- 
fectly contented in ])’Abbaye-aux-Bois, a 
simple little church that reminds me of 
the one at Andillac. I go there because 
it is in our parish, and then, too, I’ve found 
an excellent priest there, gentle, devout, 
and enlightened, a disciple of M. Dupan- 
loup. I should have liked to go to him, 
but they told me that he lived at a distance, 
and I must have everything within my 
reach, for I am still like a bird just 
let out of a cage, hardly daring to stir; 
I should have lost myself a hundred 
time sin one quarter if I had not always 
had a companion. However, I have 
scoured Paris thoroughly in every direc- 
tion ; first mounting the towers of Notre 
Dame, whence the eye reaches over the 
immense city and takes in its general 
plan, after which they took me to the In- 
valides, the Louvre, and the Bois de Bou- 
logne. The dome of the Invalides, Notre 
Dame, and the picture galleries, struck me 
most. You ask for my impressions of 
Paris—it is all admirable, but nothing as- 
tonishes me. At every step the eye and 
mind are arrested, but in the country, too, 
I paused over flowers, grass, and wonder- 
ful little creatures. Every place has its 
wonders—here those of man, there those 
of God, which are very beautiful, and will 
not pass away. Kings may see their 
palaces decay, but the ants will always 
have their dwelling places. Having made 
these reflections I will leave you, and work 
on a dress. 3) te 


TO MLLE. LOUISE DE BAYNE. 
All Saints’ Day, 1838. 

Se I do not send you news. I 
ought to write to you of what goes on 
within and around me, that you might 
know my life, and it would be charming to 
write so, but time flies like a bird and car- 
ries me off on its wings. In the morning: 
church, breakfast, a little work; in the 
afternoon: a walk or drive, dinner at five 
o’clock, conversation, music—the day is 
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gone, and nine and ten o’clock come to 
make us wonder where it went. We co 
to bed at ten, just like good country folk. 
In that and many other things I follow 
my usual habits, and live in Paris as if [ 
were not there. Good by, the bell is ring. 
ing. 

Seven o'clock. Here I am, pen in 
hand, sitting by the fire, with the piano 
sounding, people reading, Pitt(our Criquet) 
asleep, and memories of you mingling 
with all these things in this Paris sa/oi. 
. ? . It is not apropos, but I take my 
recollections of things as they come, and I 
must not fail to tell you what pleasure you 
gave me at the Spanish museum of paint- 
ing where Imet you. It was you, Louise : 
a head full of life, oval face, arch expres- 
sion, and your eyes looking at me, your 
cheeks that I longed to kiss. I was so 
charmed with the likeness that I passed 
by again to see my dear Spanish maiden. 
Certainly there must be something 
Spanish about you, for I see you in St. 
Theresa, and in this noble and beautiful 
unknown 

The museum amused, or rather interest- 
ed me extremely, for one does not get 
amusement from beautiful things, or 
among wonderful works with ascetic faces 
such as compose this museum of painting. 
And what shall I tell you of the mummies, 
the thousand fantastic and grotesque Egyp- 
tian gods—cats and crocodiles—a paradise 
of idolatry that no one would care to enter ’ 
I looked long at some cloth four or five 
thousand years old, and ata piece of muslin 
and alittle skein of thread, all framed under 
glass—how many ages have they been 
inexistence? Ishould never end ifI were 
learned and could describe these curiosities 
and antiquities by the thousand—Etruscan 
vases, exquisite in form and color, that 
look asif they were made yesterday. The 
ancients certainly possessed the secret of 
eternal works. 

This is my life, seeing and admiring, 
and then entering into myself, or going in 
search of those I love to tell them all 
that I see and feel. If I could I would 
write to you forever, which means very 
often, and what should I not scribble? 
what do I not scribble? Know that I am 
writing in the midst of musicians, under 
Maurice’s eye as he sits laughing over my 
ournal, and adds for its embellishment 
the expression of his homage to the ladies 
of Rayssac. It was he who noticed that 
picture first and pointed it outto me. He 
knows what gives me pleasure and leads 
me to it. 

We always go out together when the 
weather is good, sometimes to the Tuil- 
eries, sometimes to the Luxembourg ; but 
I like the Tuileries best with its pretty 
things—sculpture, flowers, children play- 
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ing about, swans ina basin, and looking 
down on it all the royal chateau illumined 
by the setting sun. I begin to know my 
way about a little in the streets and gar- 
dens, and I look upon it as a great triumph 
to be able to go tol’Abbaye-aux-Bois alone, 
which is a great convenience, for I can go 
to week-day mass without troubling any 
one, which was arestraint upon me, One 
can go about here as safely asin Albi or 
Gaillac. They had frightened me about 
the dangers of Paris, when there are really 
none except for imprudent or crazy people. 
No one speaks to any person going about 
his own business. In the evening it is 
different. I would not go out alone then for 
the world, especially on the boulevards, 
where they say the devil leads the dance. 
We pass through sometimes returning 
from Mme. Raynaud’s, and nothing has 
ever struck me except the illumination of 
gas in the cafés, running along the streets 
like a thread of fire. I annoyed a Parisian 
by saying that the glow-worms in our 
hedges were quite as effective. ‘“ Made- 
moiselle, what an insult to Paris!” It 
made us laugh, as one does laugh some- 
times at nothing. Now I am going to the 
concert; I want to know what music is, 
and tell you my impressions. 


TO M. DE GUERIN. 
Paris, Nov. 5, 1838. 


Never was a day more charming, for it 
began with Grembert’s arrival, and it ends 
with a letter to you, my dear papa. . 
The wedding day is fixed for the 15th 
Last Sunday the bans were published for 
the last time at ]’Abbayeaux-Bois. . . 

You ask if I have everything I need, and 
if I am satisfied in every respect with my 
Parisian life. Yes, dear papa, in every 
sense, and especially for this reason, that 
I admire the care and assistance that Prov- 
idence bestows upon us in all places. I 
have never been struck so forcibly with the 
abundant aids to piety anywhere as in 
Paris ; every day there are sermons in one 
place or another, associations and benedic- 
tions. If the devil reigns in Paris, perhaps 
God is served there better than in other 
places. Good and evil find here their ut- 
most expression ; it is Babylon and Jeru- 
salem in one, In the midst of all this, I 
lead my customary life, and find in my Ab- 
bey everything I need. . Legrand is a 
friend of l’Abbé de Riviéres, holy and zeal- 
ous like him, and full of kindness. He 
provides me with books and with kind and 
gentle advice ; it will not be his fault if I 
don’t aioe very much. One can save 
one’s soul anywhere. . . 

_ Our quarter of Cherche Midi is charm- 
ing. M. d’Aurevilly calls it Trouwve Bon- 
heur, an appropriate name so far as Mau- 
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rice is concerned. He will be happy, as 
happy as he can be—at least everything 
looks hopeful. He could not be allied to 
better souls. Caroline is an angel; her 
pure, tender soul is full of piety You 
will be pleased with her, and with Maurice 
too, who only does things slowly, as his 
fashion is ; but there is much to thank God 
for in such conduct, which is very rare 
among young Parisians. M. Buquet speaks 
very highly of him ; he will bless the mar- 
riage, much to our gratification. The great 
day, which is to open a new life to our 
Maurice, engrosses us in a thousand ways. 
He is the most peaceful person concerned, 
and regards his future and all these affairs 
with admirable sang-froid. M. Buquet 
says the fellowship is worth nothing to 
him, and that he will find something else 
for him; so you see he is established in 
the good nest Providence has provided for 
him, without troubling you. 

Have I told you everything, and made 
you see thoughts, words, and actions, just 
as you like? Eran is reading the paper 
and warming himself. Everybody sends 
you kisses, and Caro her filial affection. 
You would do weil not to ge to Rayssac 
when it iscoldorrainy. Advice given, and 
bulletin finished, I throw my arms around 
your neck, and pass on te Mimi. 


You dear Mimi, I thank you more than 
I can express for your night letter, written 
in defiance of sleep. Poor Mimi, plagued 
and busy, while I play the princess in 
Paris! This thought comes to me often 
in the day, disturbing my repose a little, 
my gentle quietude. 1 say to myself that 
our time is differently employed, but I help 
you in my heart. We are as well as pos- 
sible here and at Auguste’s. Don’t let 
Euphrasie leave you, 1 beg and beseech ; 
you would be too lonely without her gaiety 
and kindness. I put both my arms around 
her to keep her. M. le Curé is very good 
to come and amuse papa; it is an act of 
friendly charity that I shall not forget. 
Remember me to him and to Mariette. 
Also to Augustine, Jeanne-Marie, the shep- 
herd, Paul, and Gilles, and thank them all 
for their compliments. Good-by, with a 
kiss from Maurice, Caro and myself. 


TO THE SAME. 
Nov. 7, 1838, 

I shall write to you every day until I re- 
ceive letters from home, that you may see 
that I do not forget you, dear inhabitants 
of Le Cayla. The whirlwind of Paris will 
not blow me away yet awhile. That re- 
mark of papa’s made me laugh, and showed 
me that he does not know me yet. Iam 
very sure that you, Mimi, had no such 
idea. I have told you that I lead the same 
life here as at Le Cayla, and with this ad. 
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vantage, that there is nothing to worry me, 
for I have a church within reach, and en- 
tire liberty. Weareall busy with spiritual 
matters now—our ladies with theirs and I 
with mine. Maurice is consigned to Sun- 
day, M. Buquet’s only free day. All is 
going on welkin this respect, and Caroline 
is so edifying that she seems to be follow- 
ing in Mimi's footsteps. In this too I ad- 
mire the workings of Providence in using 
this marriage as an occasion of salvation. 

It is beautiful to-day, one of those fine 
days so rare in Paris, where the sky is al- 
most always pale and cloudless. This 
struck me at first, but now I am used to it 
as te other things that Isee. I am used 
te carriages, and am no more afraid of their 
running over me than of Gilles’ cart. We 
shali go in the sunshine to see Mme. Lam- 
arliére Auguste, and I don’t know whom 
besides, for there is no end to visits when 
one is once in train. In going to see our 
cousin at M. Laville’s, Erembert and Mau- 
rice met M. Lastic, who is living in Paris. 
It is astonishing how many acquaintances 
one meets in the great world where one 
thinks one’s self unknown. 

Indians visit here, Indians without end. 
A friend of Maurice’s, M. Le Févre came to 
spend the evening ; a nice little young man, 
who looks very gentle and refined. He 
asked me when I was going to see my good 
friend De Maistre; he is a friend of M. 
Adrien’s, who is at present wandering 
amid the snows of Norway, so that he can 
not come to the wedding. We shall mus- 
ter pretty strong, though only the indis- 
pensable will be there. 

. 13th. Wehave just come from the 
Pantheon, a church passed over from God 
to the Devil, from St. Genevieve to the he- 
roes of July, and to Voltaire and Rousseau. 
It is an admirable work of art, however; 
the interior, the dome, and the crypts, 
gloomy, secluded, buried beneath vaults 
and only lighted here and there with lamps, 
are quite effective. The imagination would 
easily take fright in this darkness of death, 
or of glory if you choose, for all the dead 
are illustrious there, as in the Elysium of 
which Voltaire and Rousseau are the gods. 
In the depths of the crypt stands the statue 
of Voltaire, smiling apparently at the glory 
of his tomb, which is decorated with mag- 
nificent emblems. That of Rousseau is 
more severe—a sarcophagus, from which 
a hand is thrust forth, bearing a torch, 
“that illumines and ever shall illumine the 
world,” according to our guide, who was a 
cicerone as brilliant as the lantern he car- 
ried. The summit of the dome is at a pro- 
digious elevation, twice the height of the 
steeple of Ste. Cécile. Paris is seen beau- 
tifully from there, but the picture needed 
sunlight and there was none. Good-by ; 
to-morrow at this time Maurice will be 
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married at the Mayoralty, and day after to. 
morrow in church. 

16th. Yesterday was the grand and 
solemn day, the beautiful day for Maurice. 
Caro and all of us. We only needed you, 
papa, and Mimi, to complete our happincs;, 
as we all said with sincere regret. You 
would have been delighted to see this fam. 
ily festival, the most beautiful I ever wit. 
nessed. Everything went smoothly, the 
weather was soft and pleasant, and God 
seemed to smile on the marriage, so suita- 
bly it was conducted, and in such a Chris. 
tian manner. How pretty Caro was in her 
bridal dress, and wreath of orange flowers 
under her veil & la Bengali! and Maurice 
looked well too. M. Angier was so charm- 
ed that he wanted to paint them in church, 
kneeling on their crimson Prie-Dieu. The 
church displayed all its grandeur, and the 
organ playing during mass was very good. 
M. Buquet blessed the marriage, and said 
mass, assisted by M. Legrand. Many of the 
beau monde were present, and a dozen car- 
riages stood before the church doors. 
Sceur d’Yversen was to be there. M. Lau- 
richais, confessor to our ladies, in short all 
the friends and relations united their 
prayers and good wishes during the cere- 
mony. I send M. Buquet’s discourse, which 
every one thought perfect. Why can’t I 
add to it his kindly voice, and the look of 
joy and emotion with which he spoke to 
Maurice, whom he loves sincerely. 

You will like to know, papa, how every- 
thing passed off on the memorable day, and 
I like very much to describe it, for it seems 
as if you would be able to share our pleas- 
ure, and see your children in church, at 
diuner and at the evening party. The din- 
ner was charming, like every thing else, 
each course served elegantly ; fish, meats, 
dessert and wines. The turkey, dressed 
with our truffles was king of the feast. 
We drank freely and merrily of Madeira 
and Constance, and it all seemed like the 
marriage of Cana. I sat between Auguste 
and M. d’Aurevilly, very charming neigh- 
bors, and we talked and laughed very 
pleasantly, though Auguste scolded me 
for having no poetry, which he felt disposed 
to read, and we had never thought of 
writing ; there’s something better for Caro, 
which comes from the heart and will be 
unfailingly hers every day. How modest 
she was in church, and how pretty she 
looked in the evening! She was quite the 
queen of the occasion. A dozen ladies 
came, all very elegant, and I don’t know 
how many men, friends of Maurice’. 
They were very gracious, and asked me 
to dance; yes—dance/ M. leCuré had 
better take holy water and exorcise me. | 
danced with my groomsman, Charles; it 
was de rigueur, and I could not decline 
without being conspicuous, and playing 
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the not very amusing part of wall-flower. 
Auguste performed his paternal duties ad- 
mirably. He begs me to say a word of 
commendation for him, and I might well 
say a hundred in praise of his friendship 
and devotion to us. 


The friend referred to in the fol- 
lowing letter, and with whom Mile. de 
Guérin left Paris early in the Decem- 
ber of 1838, was the Marie to whom 
she wrote the two delightful letters, in- 
troduced into the sixth and seventh 
books of her journal. Mme. la Ba- 
ronne Henriette Marie de Maistre was 
the sister of M. Adrien de Sainte Ma- 
rie, a friend of Guérin’s, and her inti- 
macy with Eugénie had its first founda- 
tion in ceremonious notes written about 
Maurice when he was ill with a fe- 
ver at Le Cayla in 1837. Mme. de 
Maistre soon became endeared to Eu- 
génie by her fascinating powers of 
attraction, and also by her mental and 
physical sufferings, for sufferers be- 
longed to the “dove of Le Cayla” by 
natural right. 


TO MLLE. LOUISE DE BAYNE. 


Panis, Dec. 1, 1838. 


M. de Frigeville is the most gracious, 
amiable, and obliging of men. At 
length I found out his address, and sent 
my parcel with a little note, which he 
answered at once, and followed in person 
the next day. The good man had taken 
infinite pains to find me and ended by 
applying to the police—a last resource 
that amused us a good deal. We cannot 
profit by the acquaintance even now, or 
by his offers of politeness “for anything 
in his power,” as he expressed himself to 
our ladies, for I was out when he came ;— 
the fates are against me. Mlle. Laforédt 
thought him very agreeable and exquis- 
itely courteous. I send this little notice 
of him for you, dear friend, and make use 
of the chance to write to you up to the 
last moment. 

Iam going to the country, to another 
Rayssac, for Les Coynes is among the 
mountains ;—shall I find another Louise 
there? She is a little like you,I think ; 
but, my friend, you will always be my 
friend, I will write to you from there if 
youlike. Whom and what shall I see? 
Everything looks very attractive, and yet 
I go forward with timidity to meet these 
unknown and known. Pity my wander 
ing life, dragged from place to place ;—no, 
do not pity me. for it is the will of heav- 
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en, and all we have todo is to follow the 
hand that leads us without reasoning: 
that alone sustains and consoles us, teach- 
ing us to turn all things to account for 
heaven. I am less attracted to the world 
than ever; there is more calmness and 
happiness within Sister Clementine’s door 
than in any place in the world. I went 
to see her yesterday, but she was to be in 
retreat until Monday, much to my regret, 
for I love to see and listen to these good 
religious, these souls set apart from the 
world. I should like to send you 
something charming and worthy of Paris, 
but ~~ things are rare everywhere ; 
so rare that I have none to spare to-day. 
However, I did see the outside of Ver- 
sailles ;—the king was expected, so they 
shut the gateson us. Did I tell you of 
this, and of our royal wrath? perhaps I 
did in my last letter. 

- Ishould have described the concert to 
you this morning, if Maurice, who was to 
have been my escort, had not been taken 
ill just as we were going ;—pain instead 
of pleasure, no uncommon change in life. 
His little wife, quite crimson with emo- 
tion, began to nurse him and make much 
of him, and all grew calm under her gen- 
tle influence. I hope Maurice will be 
happy with her;—I do not know any 
woman like her in disposition, heart, or 
face. She is a foreigner, and I study her, 
that I may adapt myself to her, and enter 
into her feelings if she cannot into mine. 
There must be mutual concessions of 
taste and ideas among us all, to ensure 
affection and family peace :—that you see 
everywhere, but weshall have no difficul- 
ty with one so amiable and generous. 
There is not a day when I do not receive 
proofs of affection from my charming for- 
eign sister. They always speak of her 
to us as the Indian. Mme. Lamarliére 
thought her very charming ;—pretty and 
well dressed. To-day a bulletin of the 
visit and her foilette is at Gaillac, and I 
am sure that it is all over town by this 
time that the Indian wore a dress of soi¢ 
antique, a biack satin shawl, trimmed 
with blond and lined with blue, a lace 
collar, and a black velvet hat with ostrich 
plume, “ overwhelming heaven and earth,” 
as Mme. Lamarliére says 

Good-by, my dear. I kiss you and say 
love me, think of me, believe me, write to 
me, talk of me. Love to you all. 

One word more; I like to talk to you 
best because we seem to understand each 
other. I will say good-by soon, for two 
o’clock is striking and I have an appoint- 
ment in my chapel at l’Abbaye-aux-Bois, 
for I wish to put my conscience in order 
before going away. I do not know to 
whom I shall have recourse in the country, 
so far from anv church. Fortunately, we 
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are to spend Christmas at Nevers, and I 
shall try to grow calm, for I am not so to- 
day. I teil you this because you are alone 
with Pulchérié, whom nothing surprises. 
Pray in the chapel at Rayssac for your 
poor friend, the Parisian, who will repay 
you.as well as she can. Good-by, good- 
Wy; Uwe? .. . 


TO MLLE, DE BAYNE. 
CurisTMAS Eve, NEVERS, 1838. 

I have only time to date my letter, dear 
friend, for the bells are calling me to mid- 
night mass. I listen to their clashing peals, 
and think of the pretty little tinkle o: the 
Andillac bell. Who would have said last 
year that I should be so far away? but so 
God leads us to things unforeseen. I’m 
going to the cathedral to pray for all whom 

love, and so for you. 


Two days since those lines—two days of 
festival, prayer, offices, and letters written 
and received, without preventing me from 
being with you, my dearest. Our hearts 
can always be together before God, and we 
cannot meet in a better way or in any 
other way for along time. I shall not be 
at Le Cayla before the fine weather comes, 
and we can have flowers and sunshine to 
show our Indian ; far enough we are from 
that season, as I see by the white earth 
and pallid sky, all snowy and cold. 

How you would love my friend, dear 
Louise! She is so good, so charming and 
attractive, and of such a high order of 
mind, that I keep congratulating myself 
upon possessing her friendship and affec- 
tom. . . 

Her father takes the best of care of me, 
and even comes to my room to see if I have 
a good fire when I say my prayers. He is 
afraid this cold climate may hurt me, and 
said laughing one very cold day, ‘The 
southern flower will be frozen.” Good, 
holy man! I love him very much, and he 
makes me think of your father in his mode 
of thought and culture. He has read 
everything, and he writes too ; some selec- 
tions from his works, that he was kind 
enough to read to me, might have been 
written by a Benedictine. He knows Car- 
melites, Trappists, charitable orders, every 
one in short who is learned or religious. 
Charles the Tenth loved him and saw him 
often ; if he had only listened to him! 

Travellers from Goritz come here, among 
others a M. de Ch——,, who comes and goes 
for the exiles, from St. Petersburg to Vien- 
na and sometimes to Spain, from one court 
to another. He charms us with stories of 
his adventures, and I never saw a man 
more agreeable, handsome, witty or culti- 
vated. He is a learned geologist, and col- 
lects specimens, goes down into volcanoes 
and domesticates himself among ruins. 
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He lived a week in Sallust’s room at Pom. 
peii, drove about the streets in his carriage, 
entered the theatre, made excavations 
under the very eyes of the Duchess of 
Berry,and saw a thief whom the lava had 
caught while he was stealing a purse, at 
which we laughed, and remarked that in- 
iquity is sooner or later discovered. I have 
seen his cabinets of natural history, miner. 
alogy, and antiques, and also the borders 
of Cicero’s dining-hall exquisitely painted 
with a delicacy inimitable or unimitated. 
To all these gifts, M. Ch unites those 
of a good Christian; he turns all his 
studies and discoveries to advantage for 
the faith, and proves that science and faith, 
geology and Genesis, are of one accord. If 
you think me very learned, remember that 
I’ve seen Paris, and that Paris sharpens 
one’s wits; however, most of this I have 
acquired in the neighborhood of Les Co. 
ques. 
TO MLLE. MARIE DE GUERIN. 
NEVERS, January 12. 

We return to Paris early in January, 
and shall be introduced to the grandeurs 
of the world. Hitherto I have known only 
amiable, pretty simplicity ; now come bar- 
onesses, duchesses, princesses, and as many 
clever people as I choose. It will amuse 
me like a picture-gallery, for the heart 
finds no place among such scenes, far less 
the soul. God and the world do not agree. 
Ah me! how little they think of heaven 
amid all this rush and sparkle! So says 
my friend, who knows the world and is 
detached from it. 


M. d’Aurevilly, in his unpublished 
reminiscences of Mlle. de Guérin, gives 
a graphic description of her as she ap- 
peared in the Parisian world, where 
no doubt she was subjected to a close 
scrutiny as the sister of the elegant 
and gifted Maurice de Guérin. 

“We can affirm,” he says, “that 
never did creature of worldly attrac- 
tions appear to us so sweet and lovely 
as this charming fawn, reared like St. 
Genevieve among pastours. . . 

“Drawn from ker country home, 
brought in state like a princess into 
the intimidating light of lustres, she 
came without embarrassment or awk- 
wardness, with a chaste, patrician self- 
possession, that showed in spite of 
fortune’s wrongs for what class in so- 
ciety she was born. Without ever 
having been there, she was Faubourg 
Saint Germain. Byron tells us in his 
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memoir that he witnessed the introduc- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth into London 
society, and that she made him think 
of Jeanie Deans. But the country 
girl of Le Cayla was the descendant 
of the fairest faleon-bearers who ap- 
pear in the medizval chronicles, gloved 
with buckskin, corseleted with ermine, 
and wearing atrain. . . This was 
what we admired, this was what im- 
pressed the world, astonished at her 
who did not wonder at them. If, in 
speaking of such a woman, I dared to 
use an expression debased to theatrical 
uses in our times, I should say that she 
had a great success wherever she went. 
Women whispered together about her 
genius for expression and the feeling 
revealed in her letters; but no one of- 
fered her the prying importunities so 
coarsely mistaken sometimes for hom- 
age. ‘They did not call her interest- 
ing or amusing, as the world says, pat- 
ting a proud cheek with its awkward, 
familiar hand. They respected her. 
The world treated her as a woman of 
the world, for that is what it holds in 
highest esteem; but she knew that she 
was not so. She knew that there was 
a second meaning in the world’s lan- 
guage that escaped her, as she said 


once with her accent in a letter, but ° 


what observer would have guessed it 
in seeing her? Excepting now and 
then a charming swallow-glance, pierc- 
ing the tapestry and seeking the wall 
at Le Cayla covered with honeysuckle 
and wall-wort, who would have doubt- 
ed that this tranquil maiden was a wo- 
man of the world, capable of pleasing 
it, and of ruling it too, had she thought 
it worth her while? . 

Mile.de Guérin had one of those im- 
aginations that are easy to live with. 
She did not offend common people, 
those sensitive, coarse souls to whom 
the least distinction causes terrible 
pain, and who push their way every- 
where, even in the country. They 
handled with their rough touch this 
divine opal with its vaporous shades, 
as indifferently as the mock ivory 
counters on their card-tables. Though 
she did not resemble a sphinx, this 
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lovely maiden with her lingering smile, 
there was perhaps in her placid regu- 
larity the immovability of the sphinx, 
and immobility suits all things. It 
lends a mystery to nature, and takes 
from human beings the puppet-like 
gesticulation that ever mars the lofty 
Sidera Vultum. 


And now we will return to Eugénie’s 
letters, dated once more from Paris, 
where she was staying with the Baron- 
ess de Maistre, and seeing the world 
in a more brilliant light than in her 
visits to the Rue Cherche-Midi, and at 
the house of “Auguste and Félicité;” 
but it never dazzled her eyes, no mat- 
ter how brightly it shone and glittered. 


TO M. DE GUERIN. 


Paris, Jan. 20, 1839. 

You have had a line from me almost 
every day, dear papa, but I will write more 
at length to-day. 

The good General called here as soon as 
he heard of my return from Nevers ; but to 
tell the truth his visits are not entirely for 
me, for he finds Caroline so pleasing, that 
I think our Indian has her full share of the 
kind old gentleman’s friendship. One day 
he came when she was dressing a doll in 
Indian fashion, for the little De Maistres, 
and he was so delighted that he insisted 
on working himself, and wished to stay till 
the end of the toilette, which was unluck- 
ily interrupted by visitors. The Marquis 
left us, but Caro wrote to him the next day 
that the Indian lady wasready, and would 
be charmed to be presented to him, so 
the good man came, passed the afternoon 
with us, and offered to take us to-day to 
M. Aquado’s museum of painting. We 
shall go, for itis said to be very beautiful, 
and afterward we are to see the interior 
of the Palais Royal. -There is nothing we 
may not expect of the good Marquis, and 
we owe a great deal of pleasure to Palché- 
rie, who has already received my acknow- 
ledgments. I send a package to Rayssac 
with this one. 

We have no want of friends in Paris, 
dear papa. How can I say enough of the 
perfect family I have just left, who are un- 
tiring in their friendships and kindness! 
I am engaged, to go to-morrow, Saturday, 
to a large and elegant party at M. de Neu- 
ville’s,* but I shall give up my place to 
Eran, who will go with Mme. de Maistre. 
There will be a sort of reiinion of beau- 
ties of every country—English, German, 


* Ex-Minister to Charles X. 
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Spanish,~ and the “lovely * ambassadress 
from the United States. ‘Twill be a 

retty sight for anyone who likes society, 

ut I refuse as often as possible. Ilow- 
ever, I cannot help going to M. de Neu- 
ville’s, for he has been so gracious to 
Erembert. I have seen the Baroness de 
Vaux, Henry Vth’s Joan of Arc, who, 
in 1830, asked an officer of the Royal 
Guard to rout Philip, herself and her 
sword at their head. She is a man- 
woman in figure and energy. Now she is 
devoted to God, visiting prisons and ex- 
horting those who are condemned to death. 
With all this she has a charming simpli- 
city. I am to make other acquaintances, 
whom I shall describe to you. All this 
does not prevent my thinking of Le Cayla 
very, very often, and longing impatiently 
for the month of May ;—I shall go with 
Erembert at the beginning of Lent if I can. 
Mmes. de Maistre and de St. Marie beg to 
be remembered to you. “They think Caro 
charming, as fascinating as possible,” said 
Henriette, and indeed she was radiant the 
evening they saw her. She is prettier 
than before her marriage, and she is an 
excellent little wife, as devoted to Maurice 
as he is to her. They are happy, and Mau- 
Tice is most exemplary ; a hundred times 
better than last year, as he says himself. 
His confidence in me is unchanged and we 
talk very intimately ;—he longs to see you, 
and thinks very often of Mimi ;—we 
shall all be glad to meet at Le Cayla Sa- 
turday I shall think of you, Mimi, at St. 
Thomas Aquinas’, where we are to hear 
l’Abbé Dupanloup,* who is also to give 
the Lenten instructions. There is no 
lack of teaching in Paris, but the well 
taught are very rare ;—the more one sees 
of the world, the more glaring appears 
the ignorance of essential things. Sceur 
d’Yversen comes now and then to sec 
us; she has mentioned to me Mme. 
L——, who would like to know us, but 
we know so many people already, that 
I’ve lost all desire for new acquaintances. 
Our whole time slips away in dressing 
and receiving or making visits, so that 
one can hardly read or work at all. The 
Lastics have been here, Mme. Renaudiére, 
the Barrys, an English family who like 
Maurice very much, and an infinity of 
other people whom I do not know even 
by name. Then the De Maistres and the 
acquaintancesthey make for me ;—you see 
I have more than I need. 

Oh t how I shall rest at Le Cayla. I 
shall feel the contrast so much, passing 
from the whirlwind of Paris tothe calm of 
the fields, from the rolling of carriages to 
the little rumble of carts, from Paris nois- 
es to the cackling of our hens ;—it all 


* Now Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. 
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seems to me very charming without think. 
ing of you and Mimi ;—how I long to kiss 
you! They treat me very well here, and 
Iam spoiled by everybody. My health is 
good, so don’t be anxious about me. How 
does Winter treat you in the new parlor? 
Better no doubt than it did in the hall, 
“Is Wolff banished from the parquet ?” 
Maurice asks, Passing from: parlor to 
kitchen, tell me how all our people are, 
I’m sorry about the partridge. 

May 9th.—We heard M. de Ravignan 
Sunday at Notre Dame It is curious to 
see this assemblage of men, a sea of people 
overflowing the immense cathedral to list 
en to one voice—but such a voice! From 
time to time some stricken soul, some 
young man in doubt or conviction, seeks 
the’ orator as a confessor. Then too they 
rush to see plays, and Mile. Rachel draws 
at least as great a crowd to the theatre as 
M. de R. does to the cathedral. I’m not 
surprised at the enthusiasm of the Castrais 
about this young marvel. She is ugly, 
though, at least so I am told by those who 
have seen her off the stage. Alas! the 
profanity of my words in Lent! 


TO M. DE GUERIN. 


Paris, March and April, 1839. 

This bit of a letter, will tell you, dear 
papa, that I am with my poor invalid 
friend, waiting for M. Dupanloup, and 
that catching sight of an ink-stand, I am 
going on with my writing at the expense 
of the sacristy. But I will put a sous in 
the box for my ink, and my paper too, as 
I mean to steal a sheet to go with these; 
if we are left alone long enough. Now 
and then a peaceable abbé or sacristan 
passes through, glancing at us, and looking 
rather astonished at my office improvised 
in the sacristy. But M. D.’s name protects 
us, and we need only mention him to get 
a safe-conduct —— 

Never was there such a holy week—con- 
tinual agitation and running about. An- 
dillac is better than Paris for recollection ; 
but God is everywhere and in all things, 
if we know how to find Him. Poor dear 
papa, I have prayed well for you in these 
beautiful monuments of Notre Dame, St. 
Roch, and others that we have visited. | 
thought of you in the simple little chapel 
of Andillac. I suppose they used the new 
chapel for the tomb, or Paradise, as they 
call it here. 

Was there ever such a piece of scrib- 
bling as this letter—begun, left,. begun 
again, in so many places? Now I am at 
Maurice’s, after sitting five hours for my 
portrait, which M. Angier kindly insists 
on painting for you, and for your sake, I 
have submitted. Dear papa, my painted 
self will go with Eran, who has had his 
likeness taken too, and, happier than I am, 
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is to see you and kiss you, and talk to you 
of Paris, and many, many other things. 
My absence is to be prolonged more than 
Isupposed, but how could I refuse these 
good friends a request they had such a 
right to ask? They will be grateful to 
you, I assure you. 
” [shall bring you the little book of poet- 
ry that you care for so much ;—it is now 
in the hands of Count Xavier, which will 
be its greatest glory, I have been pre- 
sented to this celebrated and charming 
man, who was very kind and gracious; 
he loves his cousin, and under her patron- 
age I could not but be wellreceived. We 
found him alone in his room, reading the 
office of Holy Week ;—he must be reli- 
gious, being a worthy brother of his Bro- 
ther Joseph. Thus he is consoled for his 
great griefs, for the death of his three 
children at eighteen or twenty years of age. 
The same evening, they took me to the 
great Valentino concert of eighty musi- 
cians. I had been there once before. There 
is much more to be seen here, but one 
might spend a thousand years in Paris, 
and leave many things unseen. I value 
more the knowledge of persons than of 
things. 
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I am uneasy about your health, how- 
ever well Mimi may take care of you; 
be very careful of yourself. 

Good-by, dear papa, good-by, dear Mi- 
mi, Ihave no time to write to you. Mau- 
rice sends to papa M. de Luzerne’s reflec- 
tions uponthe Gospels. Good-by to all. 

I send a waistcoat to Pierril and an 
apron to Jeanie ; to you and all everything 
that can reach your hearts. Thank M. 
Angier for his kindness, when you write 
to Maurice. My portrait must be finished 
at Le Cayla, for I found it impossible to 
have a sitting today. Ido not want to 
leave you, and yet good-by. I will write 
to you from Nevers. Erembert will be 
much pleased to see you again; I see al- 
ready the happy day of arrival. 

April 2d, in the evening. 


And here we must leave Eugénie. 
Eight days later she resumed the 
journal at Nevers and wrote that 
wonderful eighth book, so pathetically 
expressive of the pain of waiting— 
fit prelude of the coming tragedy. 
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Catt them not vain and false day-dreams we see 

With spirit-vision of our quicker youth ; 

Thoughts wiser in the world’s esteem may be 
Less near the truth. 


When against some hard creed of life we raise 
Our single cry for what more pure we deem, 
"Tis oft the working out in later days 

Of some old dream ! 


Dream of a world more pure than that we find! 

Sad is the wak’ning, but not dull despair, 

While we can feel that we may leave behind 
One bright ray there. 


Let us work up then to our young ideal, 

Nor weep the present nor regret the past, 

Till the soul, struggling ’twixt earth’s false and real, 
Reach heaven at last. 
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From The Dublin Review. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS OF ALEXANDRIA.—ORIGEN. 


‘ Tue scholar next comes to the 
more strictly ethical part of Origen’s 
teaching. The preliminary dialectics 
had cleared the ground, and toacertain 
extent replanted it; physics made the 
process more easy, pleasant, and com- 
plete ; but the great end of a philoso- 
phic life was etliics, that is, the mak- 
ing a man good. The making of a 
man good and virtuous seems now-a- 
days a simple matter, as far as theory 
is concerned, and se perhaps it is, if 
only-theory and principles be consid- 


ered; though morality is an extensive. 


science, and one that is not mastered 
in an hour or a day. But in Origen’s 
day a science of Christian ethics did 
not exist. The teaching of the Scrip- 
ture and the voice of the pastors was 
sufficient, doubtless, for the guidance 
of the faithful ; but science is a differ- 
ent thing. Such a science is shad- 
owed out to us by the scholar in the 
record we are noticing. St. Thomas, 
the great finisher of scientific Chris- 
tian ethics, embraces all virtues un- 
der two great classes, viz., the theo- 
logical and the cardinal. The whole 
science of morality treats only of the 
seven virtues included under these 
two divisions. The master’s teaching 
comprehended, of course, faith, and 
hope, and charity; indeed, it would 
be more correct to say that these 
three virtues were his whole ultimate 
object; but the scholar says little of 
them in particular just because of this 
very reason, and also because they 
were bound up in that piety which he 
mentions so often. But it is a most 
interesting fact that the virtues, and 
the only virtues, mentioned in the 
summary of Origen’s moral teaching 
given by St. Gregory, are precisely 
the four cardinal virtues, prudence, 
justice, . fortitude, and temperance. 


The classification dates, of course, 
from the Stoics, but the circumstance 
that the framework laid down by a 
father in the beginning of the third 
century was used and completed by 
another father in the thirteenth, gives 
the early father an undoubted claim 
to be considered the founder of Christ- 
ian ethics. And here we lay our 
hands on one of the earliest instances 
of heathen philosophy being made to 
hew wood and carry water for Chris- 
tian theology. The division of vir- 
tues was a good one; all the schools 
pretended to teach it; but the distinc- 
tive boast and triumph of the Chris- 
tian teacher was that he taught true 
prudence, true justice, fortitude, and 
temperance, “not such,” says the 
scholar, “as the other philosophers 
teach, and especially the moderns, 
who are strong and great in words; 
he not only talked about the virtues, 
but exhorted us to practise them; 
and he exhorted us by what he did 
far more than by what he said.” 
And here the scholar takes the oppor- 
tunity of recording his opinion about 
“the other” philosophers, now that he 
has had a course of Origen’s training. 
He first apologizes to them for hurt- 
ing their feelings. He says that, per- 
sonally, he has no ill-will against 
them, but he plainly tells them that 
things have come to such a pass, 
through their conduct, that the very 
name of philosophy is laughed at. 
And he goes on to develop what ap- 
peared to him the very essence of 
their faults, viz., too much talk, and 
nothing but talk. Their teaching is 
like a widely-extended morass; once 
set foot in it, and you can neither get 
out nor go on, but stick fast till you 
perish. Or it is like a thick forest; 
the traveller who once finds himself 
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in it has no chance of ever getting 
back to the open fields and the light 
of day, but gropes about backward 
and forward, first trying one path, then 
another, and finding they all lead 
further in, until at last, wearied and 
desperate, he sits down and dwells in 
the forest, resolving that the forest 
shall be his world, since all the world 
seems to be a forest. This is, per- 
haps, one of the most graphic pictures 
ever given of the state of mind, so 
artificial, so unsatisfied, and yet so 
self-sufficient, brought about by a spe- 
cious heathen philosophy, and the 
effect of enlightened reason destitute 
of revelation. The scholar cannot 
heighten the strength of his descrip- 
tion by going on to compare it, in the 
third place, to a labyrinth, but the 
comparison brings out two striking 
features well worthy of notice. The 
first is, the innocent and guileless 
look of the whole concern from the 
outside ; “ the traveller sees the open 
door, and in he goes, suspecting noth- 
ing.” Once in, he sees a great deal 
to admire, (and this is the second 
point in the labyrinth-simile;) he sees 
the very perfection of art and ar- 
rangement, doors after doors, rooms 
within rooms, passages leading most 
ingeniously and conveniently into 
other passages ; he sees all this art, 
admires the architect, and—thinks of 
going out. But there is no going out 
for him; he is fast. All the artifice 
and ingenuity he has been admiring 
have been expended for the express 
purpose of keeping in for ever those 
foolish people who have been so un- 
wary as to come in at the open door. 
“For there is no labyrinth so hard to 
thread,” sums up the scholar, “no 
wood so deep and thick, no bog so 
false and hopeless, as the language 
of some of these philosophers.” In 
this language we recognize another of 
of the characteristic feelings of the 
day—the feeling of profound dis- 
gust for the highest teachings of 
heathenism from the moment the soul 
catches a ray of the light of the Gos- 
pel. In Origen’s school the confines 
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of the receding darkness skirted the 
advancing kingdom of light, and those 
that sat in the darkness to-day saw it 
leaving them to-morrow, and far be- 
hind them the morrow after that; and 
all the time the great master had to 
be peering anxiously into the dark- 
ness to see what souls were nearest 
the light, and to hold out his hand to 
win them too into the company of 
those that were already sitting at his 
feet. In such days as those, sharp 
comparisons between heathen wisdom 
and the light of Christ must have 
been part of the atmosphere in which 
the catechumens of the great school 
lived and breathed ; there was a real- 
ity and interest in them such as can 
never be again. And yet the master 
was no bigot in his dealings with the 
Greek philosophies. “He was the 
first and the only one,” says his schol- 
ar, “that made me study the philoso- 
phy of Greece.” The scholar was to 
reject nothing, to despise nothing, but 
make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole range of Greek phi- 
losophy and poetry; there was only 
one class of writers he was to have 
nothing to do with, and those were 
the atheists who denied God and 
God’s providence ; their books could 
only sully a mind that was striving 
after piety. But his pupils were to at- 
tach themselves to no school or party, 
as did the mob of those who pretend- 
ed to study philosophy. Under his 
guidance they were to take what was 
true and good, and leave what was 
false and bad. He walked beside 
them and in front of them through 
the labyrinth; he had studied its 
windings and knew its turns; in his 
company, and with their eyes on his 
“Jofty and safe” teaching, his scholars 
need fear no danger. 

This brief analysis of part of St. 
Gregory’s remarkable oration will 
serve to give us some idea of Origen’s 
method of treating his more learned 
and cultivated converts, of whom we 
know he had a very great many. It 
will also have admitted us, in some 
sort, into the interior of his school, 
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and let us hear the question in debate 
and the matters that were of greatest 
interest in that most influential centre 
of Christian teaching. It does not, of 
course, deal directly with theology, or 
with those great controversies which 
Origen, in a manner, rendered pos- 
sible for his pupils and successors of 
the next century. The scholar, in- 
deed, does go on now to speak of his 
theological teachings; but he describes 
rather his manner than his matter, 
and rather the salient points of cha- 
racteristic gifts than the details of his 
dogmatic system. As this is precisely 
our own object in these notes, we need 
only say that St. Gregory, in the con- 
cluding pages of his farewell discourse, 
sufficiently proves that the great end 
and object of all philosophic teaching 
and intellectual discipline in the school 
of his master was faith and practical 
piety. ‘To teach his hearers the great 
first cause was his most careful and 
earnest task. His instructions about 
God were so full of knowledge and so 
carefully prepared that the scholar is 
at a loss how to describe them. His 
explanations of the prophets, and of 
Holy Scripture generally, were so 
wonderful that he seemed to be the 
friend and interpreter of the Word. 
The soul that thirsted for knowledge 
went away from him refreshed, and 
the hard of heart and the unbe- 
lieving could not listen to him without 
both understanding, and believing, and 
making submission to God. “It was 
no otherwise than by the communica- 
tion of the Holy Ghost that he spoke 
thus,” says his disciple, “for the pro- 
phets and the interpreters of the pro- 
phets have necessarily the same help 
from above, and none can understand 
a prophet unless by the same spirit 
wherein the prophet spoke. This 
greatest of gifts and this splendid des- 
tiny he seemed to have received from 
God, that he should be the interpreter 
of God’s words to men, that he should 
understand the things of God, as 
though he heard them from God’s own 
mouth, and that through him men 
should be brought to listen and obey.” 
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Two little indications of what we may 
call the spirit of Origen are to be 
found in this address of his pupil. 
The first is the great value he sets 
upon purity as the only means of ar- 
riving at the knowledge and com- 
munion of God. We know what a 
watchword this “ union with God” was 
among the popular philosophers of the 
day. To attain to it was the end of all 
the Neo-Platoniec asceticism. It was 
Origen’s great end as well; but he 
taught that purity alone and the subju- 
gation of the passions by the grace of 
God will avail to lead the soul thither, 
and that no amount of external re- 
finement or abstinence from gross sin 
will suffice to make the soul pure in 
the sight of God. ‘The second is, his 
devotion to the person of the Son, the 
ever-blessed Word of God. The 
whole oration of the scholar takes the 
form of a thanksgiving to “the Master 
and Saviour of our souls, the first- 
born Word, the maker and ruler of 
all things.” He never misses an op- 
portunity all through it of bursting 
into eloquent love to that “ Prince of 
the universe ;” he cannot praise his 
master without first praising him, or 
ascribe anything to the powers of the 
earthly teacher without referring it 
first of all to the heavenly Giver. He 
had learned this from Origen, the pre- 
decessor, unconsciously certainly, but 
in will and in spirit, of another Alex- 
andrian, the great Athanasius. And 
here again error was bringing out the 
truth, for unless the Gnostics and the 
Neo-Platonists had been at that very 
time theorizing about their demiurge 
and their emanations, we should pro- 
bably have missed the tender devotion 
and repeated homage to the eternal 
Word which we find in the words of 
Origen and his disciple. 

Theodore, or Gregory, as he had 
been named in baptism, had to thank 
his master and to praise him, and he 
had, moreover, to say how sorry he 
was to leave him. He concludes his 
speech with the expression of his re- 
grets. He is afraid that all the grand 
teaching he has received has been to 
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a great extent thrown away upon him. 
He is not yet prudent, he is not just, 
he is not temperate, he has no fortitude, 
alas, for his own native imbecility ! 
3ut one gift the master has given hin 
he has made him love all these virtues 
with a love that knows no bounds; 
and he has made him love, over and 
above them all, that virtue which is 
alike their beginning and their consum- 
mation—the blessed virtue of piety, 
the service and love of God. And 
now, in leaving him, he seems to be 
leaving a garden full of useful trees 
aad pleasant fruits, full of green grass 
and cheering sunshine. And he there- 
upon compares himself, at considerable 
length, to our first parents banished 
from Paradise. “Iam leaving the 
face of God and going back to the earth 
from whence I came; and I shall eat 
earth all my days, and till carth—an 
earth that will produce me nothing but 
thorn and briers now that it is depriv- 
ed of its good and excellent tending.” 
Ile goes on to liken himself to the 
prodigal son ; and yet he finds himself 
worse than he, for he is going away 
without receiving the “due portion of 
substance,” and leaving behind every- 
thing he loves and cares for Again, 
he seems to be one of tha. band of 
Jewish captives that hang up their 
harps on the willows and wept beside 
the rivers of Babylon. “I am going 
out from my Jerusalem,” he says, “ my 
holy city, where day and night the 
holy law is being announced, where are 
hymns and canticles and mystic 
speech ; where a light brighter than 
the sun shines upon us as we discuss 
the mysteries of God, and where our 
fancy brings back in the night visions 
of what has occupied us in the 
day; I am leaving this holy city, 
wherein God seems to breathe every- 
where, and going into a land of exile: 
there will be no singing for me; even 
the mournful flute will not be my 
solace when my harp is hung on the 
willows ; but I shall be working by 
river-sides and making bricks; the 
hymns I remember I shall not be al- 
lowed to sing; nay, it may be that 
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my very memory will play me false, 
and my hard work will make me forget 
them.” The youthful heart, that has 
left a cloistered retreat of learning 
and piety, where masters have been 
loved, studies enjoyed, and God ten- 
derly served, will test these words by 
itself, and read in their eloquent paint- 
ing another proof that nature is the 
same to-day as yesterday. Gregory 
the wonder-werker was truly a scholar 
to be proud of, but the master’s pride 
must have been obliterated in his emo- 
tion when he listened to such a de- 
scription of his school as this. 

But the scholar, after all, will leave 
with a good heart. “ There is the 
Word, the sleepless guardian of all 
men.” He puts his trust in him, and 
in the good seed that his master has 
sown; perhaps he may come back 
again and see him yet once more, when. 
the seed shall have sprung up and pro- 
duced such fruits as can be expected 
from a nature which is barren and 
evil, but which he prays God may 
never become worse by his own fault. 
“ And do thou, O my beloved master 
(4 didn xepad), arise andsendus forth 
with thy prayer; thou hast been our 
saviour by thy holy teachings whilst 
we were with thee; save us still by 
thy prayers when we depart. Give us 
back, O master, give us up into the 
hands of him that sent us to thee, 
God; thank him for what has befallen 
us; pray him that in the future he 
may ever be with us to direct us, that he 
may keep his laws before our eyes and 
set in our heart that best of teachers, 
his divine fear. Away from thee, we 
shall not obey him as freely as we 
obeyed himhere Keep praying that 
we may find consolation in him for our 
loss of thee, that he may send us his 
angel to go with us; and ask him to 
bring us back to thee once more ; no 
other consolation could be half so great.” 
And so they depart, the two brothers, 
never again to see their master more. 
They both became great bishops, Gre- 
gory the greatest ; we find Origen writ- 
ing to him, soon after his departure, a 
letter full of affection and good coun- 
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sel; and who can tell how much the 
teaching of the catechist of Alexan- 
dria had to do with that wonderful life 
and never-dying reputation that distin- 
guish Gregory Thaumaturgus among 
all the saints of the church? 

Origen presided at Alexandria for 
twenty years—that is to say, from 211 
to 231, In the latter year he left it 
for ever. During this period he had 
been temporarily absent more than 
once. The governor of the Roman 
Arabia, or Arabia Petrza, had sent a 
special messenger to the prefect of 
Alexandria and the patriarch, to beg 
that the catechist might pay him a 
visit. What he wanted him for is not 
recorded ; but Petra, the capital of the 
Roman province, was not so far from 
the great road between Alexandria and 
Palestine as to be out of the way of 
Greek thought and civilization, and its 
interesting remains of art, belonging 
to this very period, which startled mo- 
dern travellers only a short time past, 
prove that it was itself no inconsider- 
able centre of intellectual cultivation. 
We may, therefore, conjecture that his 
errand was philosophical, or, in other 
words, religious. 

The second time that Origen was 
absent from Alexandria was for asome- 
what longer space. The emperor Car- 
acalla, after murdering his brother and 
indulging in indiscriminate slaughter, 
in all parts of the world from Rome to 
Syria, had at last arrived, with his 
troubled conscience and his well-bribed 
legions, at Alexandria. The Alexan- 
drians, it is well known, had an irre- 
sistible tendency to give nicknames. 
Caracalla’s career was open to a few 
epithets, and the unfortunate “ men of 
Macedon” made merry on some salient 
points in the character of the emperor 
and his mother. They had better have 
held their tongues, or plucked them 
out; for in a fury of vengeance he let 
loose his bloodthirsty bands on the 
city. How many were slain in that 
awful visitation no one ever knew ; the 
dead were thrown into trenches, and 
hastily covered up, uncounted and un- 
recorded. The spectre-haunted em- 
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peror took special vengeance on the 
institutions and professors of learning, 
It would seem that he destroyed a 
great part of the buildings of the Mu- 
seum, and put to death or banished the 
teachers. As for the students, he had 
the whole youth of the city driven {o- 
gether into the gymnasium, and or. 
dered them to be formed into a “ Ma- 
cedonian phalanx” for his army—a 
grim retort, in kind, for their pleasan- 
tries at his expense. Origen fled be- 
fore this storm. Had he remained, 
he was far too well known now to have 
been safe for’an hour. Doubtless obe- 
dience made him conceal himself and 
escape. He took refuge in Caesarea of 
Palestine, where the bishop, St. The- 
octistus, received him with the utmost 
honor; and, though he was yet only 
a layman, made him preach in the 
church, which he had never done at 
Alexandria. When the tempest in 
Egypt had gone by, Demetrius wrote 
for him to come* back. He returned, 
and resumed the duties of his post. 

After this he took either one or two 
other journeys. He was sent into 
Greece, and visited Athens, with let- 
ters from his bishop, to refute heresy 
and confirm the Christian religion. He 
also stayed awhile at the great central 
see of Antioch. 

On his journey to Greece, he had 
been ordained priest at Czesarea, by his 
friend St. Theoctistus. When he re- 
turned to Alexandria, about the year 
231, Demetrius, the patriarch, was 
pleased to be exceedingly indignant at 
his ordination. We cannot go into the 
controversy here; we need only say 
that a synod of bishops, summoned by 
the patriarch, decreed that he must 
leave Alexandria, but retain his priest- 
hood ; which seems to show that they 
thought he had better leave for the 
sake of peace, though they could not 
recognize any canonical fault; for if 
they had, they would have suspended 
or degraded him. Demetrius, indeed, 
assembled another synod some time 
later, and did degrade and excommu- 
nicate him. But by this time Origen 
had left Alexandria, never to return 
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and was quietly living at Caesarea, 
We dare not pronounce sentence in a 
cause that has occupied so many learn- 
ed pens ; but we dare confidently say 
this, that it is impossible to prove Ori- 
gen to have been knowingly in the 
wrong. We must now follow him to 
Ceesarea. 

If some Levantine merchantman, 
manned by swarthy Greeks or Sy- 
rians, in trying to make Beyrout, 
should be driven by a north wind 
some fifty miles further along the 
coast to the southwest, she might pos- 
sibly find herself, at break of day, in 
sight of a strange-looking harbor. 
There would be a wide semi-circular 
sweep of buildings, or what had once 
been buildings; there would be a 
southern promontory, crowned with a 
tower in ruins; there would be the 
vestiges of a splendid pier; and there 
would be rows of granite pillars lying 
as if a hurricane had come off the 
land, and blown them bodily into the 
sea. An Arab or two, in their white 
cotton clothes, would be grimly look- 
ing about them, on some prostrate 
columns; and a stray jackal, caught 
by the rising sun, would be scamper- 
ing into some hole in the ruins. Our 
merchantman would have come upon 
all that is left of Caesarea of Pales- 
tine. If she did not immediately 
make all sail to Jaffa, or back to Bey- 
rout, it would not be because the 
place does not look ghostly and dis- 
mal enough. And yet it was once 
the greatest port on that Mediterra- 
nean coast, and far more important 
than either Jaffa, Acre, Sidon, or even 
Beyrout now. It owed its celebrity 
to Ilerod the Great. Twelve years 
of labor, and the expenditure of vast 
sums of money, made the ancient 
Turris Stratonis worthy to be re- 
christened Caesarea, in honor of Cx- 
sar Augustus. Its great pier, con- 
structed of granite blocks of incredible 
size, afforded at once dwelling-places 
and hostelries for the sailors and a 
splendid columned promenade for the 
wealthy citizens. The half-circle of 
buildings, all of polished granite, that 
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embraced the sea and the harbor, 
and terminated in a rocky promon- 
tory on either side, shone far out to 
sea, and showed conspicuous in the 
midst the great temple of Cesar, 
crowned with statues of Augustus 
and of the Roman city. An agora, 
a pretorium, a circus looking out to 
sea, and a rock-hewn theatre, were 
included in Herod’s magnificent plans, 
and fittingly adorned a city that was 
to become in a few years the capital 
of Palestine. » We see its importance 
even as early as the days immediate- 
ly after Pentecost. It was here that 
the Gentiles were called to the faith, 
in the person of Cornelius the centu- 
rion, a commander of the legionaries 
stationed at Cesarea. His house, 
three hundred years later, was turned 
into a chapel by St. Paulo, and must 
therefore have been recognizable at 
the time of which we write. It was 
here that Herod Agrippa I. planned 
the apprehension of St. Peter and 
the execution of St. James the Great- 
er; and it was in the theatre here 
that the beams of the sun shone up- 
on his glittering apparel, and the peo- 
ple saluted him as a god, only to see 
him smitten by the hand of the true 
God, and carried to his palace in the 
agonies of mortal pain. St. Paul 
was here several times, and last of all 
when he was brought from Jerusalem 
by the fifty horsemen and the two 
hundred spearmen. Here he was 
examined before Felix, and before 
Festus, in the presence of King 
Agrippa, when he made his celebrated 
speech ; and it was from the harbor 
of Cesarea that he sailed for Rome 
to be heard before Cesar. For many 
centuries, even into the times of the 
crusaders, it continued to be a capital 
and haven of great importance. Be- 
tween 195 and 198, it was the scene 
of one of the eariiest councils of the 
Eastern Church, and, as the see of 
Eusebius, the founder of church his- 
tory, and the site of a celebrated lib- 
rary, it must always be interesting in 
ecclesiastical annals. But perhaps it 
would require nothing more to make 
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it a place of note in our eyes than the 
fact that when Origen was driven 
from Alexandria, in 231, he trans- 
ferred to Cxesarea not the Alexan- 
drian school, it is true, but the teach- 
er ,whose presence and spirit had 
contributed so much to make it im- 
mortal. 

Cesarea, indeed, was at that time a 
literary centre only second to Alex- 
andria or Antioch. It was in direct 
communication with Jerusalem by an 
excellent military road, and with 
Alexandria by a road that was longer, 
indeed, but in no way inferior. It 
was not far from Berytus both by 
land and sea. Like Capharnaum and 
Ptolemais, but in a yet higher degree, 
it was one of Herod the Great’s mod- 
el cities, in which he had embodied 
his scheme of Grecianizing his coun- 
try by the influence of splendid Greek 
art and overpowering Greck intellect. 
It was also the metropolis of Pales- 
tine. §t. Alexander, bishop of Jeru- 
salem, Origen’s fellow-student, was 
the intimate friend of Theoctistus, 
bishop of Caesarea; and it is clear 
that bishops, or their messengers, 
from the cities all along the coast, as 
far as Antioch, and even the distant 
Cappadocia and Pontus, were not un- 
frequent visitors to this great rally- 
ing-point of the church and the em- 
pire. 

When Origen, therefore, left Alex- 
andria and took up his abode in a 
city that was in a manner the dimin- 
ished counterpart of one he had aban- 
doned, he did not find himself in a 
strange .land. St. Theoctistus re- 
ceived him with delight. It was not 
long before he journeyed the short 
distance to Jerusalem, to renew his 
acquaintance with St. Alexander ; and 
these two bishops were only too glad 
to put on his shoulders all the charges 
that he would accept. “They re- 
ferred to him,” says Eusebius, “on 
every occasion as their master; they 
committed to him alone the charge of 
interpreting and teaching Holy Scrip- 
ture and everything connected with 
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church.” From the way in which the 
historian joins the two bishops togeth- 
er, it would appear that Caesarea was 
a common school for the two dio- 
ceses, and a sort of ecclesiastical 
seminary whither the clerics from 
Jerusalem came, as to a centre where 
learning and learned men _ would 
abound more than in ruined and fall- 
en Elia. It is certain, however, 
that Origen, in a short time, was 
teaching and writing as fast as at 
Alexandria. His name soon began 
to draw scholars. Firmilian, bisho) 
of so distant a see as Cwsarea 
of Cappadocia, one of the most stir- 
ring minds of his age, who had con- 
troversies on his hands all round the 
sea-coast to Carthage in one direc- 
tion, and Rome in the other, was a 
friend of Theoctistus. It is possi- 
ble that he knew Origen also, perhaps 
from having seen him at Alexandria, 
but more probably from having met 
him when Origen travelled into 
Greece. At any rate, he conceived 
an enthusiastic liking for him. Noth- 
ing would serve him but to make 
Origen travel to his own far-off pro- 
vinee to teach and stimulate pastors 
and people; and, not long afterward, 
we find himself in Juda, that is, at 
Cesarea, on a visit to Origen, with 
whom he is stated to have remained 
“ some time,” for the sake of “ better- 
ing himself” in divinity. And, as 
Eusebius sums up, “not only those 
who lived in the same part of the 
world, but very many others from dis- 
tant lands, left their country and came 
flocking to listen to him.” We need 
not mention here again the names 
Gregory and Athenodorus. 

The position now occupied by Ori- 
gen at Casarea was, therefore, one of 
the highest importance. He was no 
longer a private teacher, or even an 
authorized master teaching in private ; 
he was no less than the substitute for 
the bishop himself. In the Eastern 
Church, indeed, the custom by which 
no one but the Bishop ever preached in 
the church was not so strictly observed 
as it was in the West; but if a pres- 
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pyter did receive the commission of 
preaching, it was always with the un- 
derstanding that what he said was said 
on behalf of the pontiff, whose presence 
in his chair was a guarantee for its or- 
ihodoxy. When Origen, therefore, on 
the Lord’s day, after the reading of the 
holy Gospel, stood forward from his 
place in the presbytery, and began to 
explain either the Gospel text itself or 
some passage in the Old Testament 
which also had formed part of the li- 
turgical service, it was well understood 
that he was speaking with authority. 
And this is the first light in which we 
should view his homilies. 

It would be saying little to say that 
Origen’s homilies and commentaries 
(for we need not distinguish them here) 
marked an era in the exposition of 
Scripture. They not only were the 
first of their kind, but they may be 
said to have created the art, and not 
only to have created it, but, in certain 
aspects, to have finished it and to have 
become like Aristotle in some of his trea- 
tises, at once the model and the quarry 
for future generations. It may be true, 
as of course it is, that he was not ab- 
solutely the first to write expositions of 
Scripture. The splendid eloquence of 
Theophilus of Antioch had already 
been heard on the four Gospels, and 
his spirit of interpretation seems to 
have had much more affinity for Ori- 
gen’s own spirit than for that of the 
school of his own Antioch two centu- 
ries later. Melito had written on the 
Apocalypse, but his direct labors on 
Scripture were only an insignificant 
part of his voluminous works, if, indeed, 
they were not all rather apologetic and 
hortatory than explanatory. ‘The Mo- 
saic account of the creation had occu- 
pied a few fathers with its defence 
against Gnostic and infidel. But we 
know from Origen’s own words that 
he had read and used “his predeces- 
sors,” as he calls them. And yet we 
may truly say that he is the first of 
commentators, not only because no one 
before him had dared to undertake the 
whole Scripture, but on account of his 
novel and regular method. He is 
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termed by one great authority, Sixtus 
Senensis, “ almost self-taught,” so lit- 
tle of what he says can he have glean- 
ed from others. But in estimating how 
much Origen owed to those before him, 
we should lose a valuable hint towards 
understanding him if we forgot Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and the great body 
of tradition, oral and written, of which 
the Alexandrian school was the head- 
quarters. We know that the Alexan- 
drian Jew, Philo, two hundred years 
before Clement’s time, had written 
wonderful lucubrations on the mystical 
sense of Holy Scripture. The Alex- 
andrian catechetical teachers, catching 
and using the spirit of the place, had 
always been Alexandrian in their 
Scriptural teachings. Clement him- 
self had commented on the whole of 
the Scriptures in his book called the 
“ Hypotyposes.” Origen entered into 
inheritance. We see the spirit of the 
time and place in those questionings 
with which, in his early years, he used 
to puzzle his father. The unrivalled 
industry that made him collect versions 
of the sacred text from Syria, Asia, 
and even the shores of Greece, must 
have scrupulously sought out and ex- 
hausted every source of information 
and every extant document relating to 
Scripture exposition that was at hand 
for him in his own city. So that Ori- 
gen, though in one sense the founder 
of a school, was really the culmination 
of a series of learned men, and, by the 
influence of his name, made common 
to the universal church that know- 
ledge and method which before had 
been confined to the pupils that had 
listened to the Catechisms. 

Although, however, we may guess, 
we cannot be certain how progress- 
ively or gradually a methodical and 
scientific exegesis had been growing 
up at Alexandria ; and we come up- 
on the commentaries of Origen with 
all the freshness of a discovery. Be- 
fore him we have been accustomed to 
writings like those of the apostolic fath- 
ers: we have been reading apologies 
of the most wonderful eloquence, 
whose Greek shames the rhetoricians, 
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or whose Latin has all the spirit, 
earnestness, and tenderness of new 
language, but in which Holy Scripture 
is at the most only summarized and 
held up to view. Or, again, we have 
been listening to a venerable priest 
crushing the heretics with the word of 
God, or to a philosopher confuting 
the Jews out of their own mouth. 
Or, once more, we have heard the pa- 
gan intellect of the world convinced 
that truth was nowhere to be found 
but in Jesus, that the writings of the 
prophets were better than those of the 
philosophers, and that the morality of 
the New Testament cast far into the 
shade the sayings of Socrates. Splen- 
did ideas, striking applications, telling 
proofs, grand views, all these the 
early fathers found in holy Scripture, 
and all these they used in the exhor- 
tations, apologies, or refutations that 
were called for by the several necessi- 
ties of their times. But sustained, 
regular commentary, as such, they 
have none, or, what is the same to us 
now, none has come down. The ex- 
planation of words, the classification 
of meanings, the distinction of senses, 
the answering of difficulties and the 
solution of objections—all this, done, 
not for an odd portion of the text 
here and there, but regularly through 
the whole Bible, is what distinguishes 
the labors of Origen from those of all 
who have gone before him, and makes 
them so important for all who shall 
come after him. In making acquaint- 
ance with him we feel that we have 
come across a master, with breadth 
of view enough to handle masses of 
materials in a scientific way, and with 
learning enough never to be in want of 
materials for his science. We seein his 
Scripture commentaries the pressure 
of three forces of unequal strength, 
but each of them of marked presence, 
the tradition of the church, the teach- 
ings of the great school, and the needs 
of his own times. To understand 
him we must understand this press- 
ure under which he wrote. The first 
two forces may be passed over as re- 
quiring no explanation. We must 
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dwell a little on the latter, for unless 
we vividly realize the necessities un- 
der which the Christian teacher in his 
time lay, of meeting certain enemies 
and withstanding certain views, we 
shall be led to join in the ery of those 
who exclaim against Origen’s Scrip- 
ture exposition as partly useless and 
partly dangerous. 

These necessities arose from two 
phenomena that appeared almost with 
the birth of Christianity, and which, 
with a somewhat wide generalization, 
we may call the Ebionite and the 
Gnostic. No one can have looked 
into early church history without be- 
ing struck by the difficulty the church 
seems to have had to free herself from 
the trammels of Judaism. Weneed not 
allude to St. Paul, and his Epistles to 
the Galatians and to the Romans, and 
his various contentions with friend 
and foe for the freedom of the Gospel. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, with its 
thoroughness of dogmatic exposition 
and its grand style, was also addressed 
to the Judaizants. Nay, if Ebion 
himself ever had an existence, it is 
more than probable that he was teach- 
ing at Jerusalem about the very time 
at which the Epistle seems to have 
been written and sent, if sent, to the 
Christian Jews of that city. It is 
certain, however, that Alexandria 
was one of the very earliest of the 
churches which shook itself free, in a 
marked manner, from the traditions 
of the law. The cosmopolitan spirit 
of the great city was a powerful nat- 
ural auxiliary in a development which 
was substantially brought about by 
the Holy Ghost and the pastors of the 
patriarchal see. The Hebrew ele- 
ment hardly ever had such a footing 
at Alexandria as it had at Antioch. 
We can see in the writing of Justin 
Martyr, (cirea 160,) whose wide ex- 
perience of all the churches makes 
his testimony especially valuable, a 
picture of Christianity, young and ex- 
uberant, with its face joyously set to 
its destined career, and with the 
swathing-bands of the synagogue ly- 
ing neglected behind it. Justin had an 
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Alexandrian training, and among his 
many-sided gifts shone pre-eminent 
that intellectual culture which was 
the most effectual of the human wea- 
pons that beat off the spirit of Juda- 
ism. And in Clement himself there is 
no trace cf any narrow formalism, 
but, on the contrary, a grand, world- 
embracing charity, that can recognize 
the work of the Divine Logos in all 
the manifold varieties of human wis- 
dom and human beauty. So that 
long before the time that Origen suc- 
ceeded his master, the Alexandrian 
church was free from all suspicion of 
clinging to what St. Paul calls the 
“yoke of bondage;” and knew no 
distinction of Jew or Greek. But 
the party that had troubled the Apos- 
tle, and spread itself through the 
churches almost as soon as_ the 
churches were founded, was by no 
means extinct, even at Alexandria. 
Since the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Jews had become scattered all 
over the empire. The great towns, 
such as Antioch, Caesarea, and Alex- 
andria, each contained a strong Jew- 
ish community. At Alexandria they 
were numerous enough to have a 
quarter to themselves. Now, it is not 
too much to say that many so-called 
Jews and Christians in such a city 
were neither Jews nor Christians, but 
Ebionites ; that is, they acknowledged 
the divine mission of Christ, which 
destroyed their genuine Judaism, but 
denied his divinity, which was still 
more fatal to their Christianity. The 
consequences of such a state of things 
to the interpretation of Seripture are 
manifest. The law was still good 
and binding. Jerusalem was still the 
holy city, the chosen of God, and the 
spiritual and temporal capital of the 
world. St. Paul was denounced as 
one who admitted heathen innova- 
tioas and destroyed the word of God. 
Everything in holy Scripture, that is, 
m the Old Testament and in the 
scanty excerpts from the New, which 
they admitted, was to be understood 
m a rigorously literal sense ; and the 
“ Clementines,” once falsely attributed 
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to St. Clement of Rome, but now con- 
sidered to belong to the second cen- 
tury, and to be the work of an Ebionite, 
are the only writings of the period in 
which the allegorical sense is totally 
and peremptorily denied. Ebionism 
was not very consistent with itself, 
and the Ebionites of St. Jerome’s 
time would hardly have saluted their 
sterner brethren of the apostolic age ; 
but the name may always be truly 
taken to typify those whose views led 
them to hold to the “ carnal letter” of 
the Old Testament. They carried 
the old Jewish exclusiveness into 
Christianity. They considered the 
historical parts of the Scripture to 
have been written merely because 
their own history was so important in 
God’s sight that he thought it right to 
preserve its minutest record. The 
prophecies were only meant to glori- 
fy, to warn, or to terrify themselves, 
and had no message for the Gentiles. 
Even the parables and figures that 
occurred in the imagery of the in- 
spired writer were dragged down to 
the most absurd and literal significa- 
tions. The adherents of Ebionism 
were neither few nor silent in the 
time of Origen. 

But if the Ebionite party in Alex- 
andria, and in the Church generally, 
was strong and stirring, there was a 
party not less important, perhaps, who, 
in their zeal for the freedom of Chris- 
tianity against the bonds of Judaism, 
were in danger of going quite as far 
wrong in a different direction. It is 
always the case in a reiiction, that 
the returning force finds it difficult to 
stop at its due mark. So it had been 
with the reiiction against the Ebionites, 
and especially at Alexandria. There 
was a body of advanced Christians 
who did not content themselves with 
not observing the law, but went on to 
depreciate it. It was not enough for 
them to see the Old Testament ful- 
filled by Jesus Christ, but they must 
needs show that it never had much 
claim to be even a preparation and a 
type. It was full of frivolous details, 
useless records, and absurd narrations 
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Who cared for the minutie about 
Pharaoh’s butler, Joseph’s coat, or 
Tobias’s dog? Of what importance 
to the world were the marchings and 
counter-marchings, the stupid obstin- 
acy and the unsavory morality of a 
few thousand Hebrews? Who was 
interested to’ hear how their prophets 
scolded them, or their enemies des- 
troyed them, or their kings tyran- 
nized over them? How could it edify 
Christians to know the number and 
color of the skins of the tabernacles 
or the names of the masons and 
blacksmiths that built the Temple, or 
the fact that the Jewish people con- 
siderably varied their carnal piety by 
intervals of still more carnal crime 
and idolatry? The state of things 
represented by the Old Testament 
had passed away, and they were of 
no interest save as ancient history; 
and therefore, it was absurd to treas- 
ure up the Pentateuch and the Pro- 
phets as if they were anything more, 
and not rather much less, than the 
rhapsodies of Homer and the trav- 
els of Herodotus. Iu fact—and to 
this conclusion a considerable party 
came before long—the Old Testament 
was certainly not divine atall; at any 
rate, it was not the work of the Father 
of the Lord Jesus, but of some other 
principle. And here the Gnostic in- 
terest was at hand with an opportune 
idea. Who could have written the 
Old Testament but the Demiurge? 
That primary offshoot of the Divinity, 
just, but not good, (this was their 
distinction,) can never have been more 
worthily employed than in concocting 
a series of writings in which there was 
some skill, some justice, and very lit- 
tle goodness. The Demiurge was cer- 
tainly a handy suggestion, and the con- 
signing of the Old Testament to his 
workmanship made all commentary 
thereon compressible into a very brief 
space. Away with it all, for a farra- 
go of nonsense, lies, and nuisances ! 
Of course, neither of these parties, 
when extremely developed, could lay 
any claim to Christianity. But the 
world of that day had in it Ebionites 
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and Gnostics of every degree and every 
changing hue of error. They were 
not unrepresented in the very bosom 
of the Church. Pious Christians might 
be found who, strong in filial fecling 
to their Jewish great-grandfathers, 
would see in the records of the old 
covenant nothing but a most interest- 
ing family history, with delightfully 
long pedigrees and a great deal of 
strong language about the glory and 
dignity of the descendants of Israel, 
On the other hand, equally pious 
Christians, and among them a great 
majority, perhaps, of the Gentile con- 
verts, would consider it an extrava- 
gant compliment to read in the house 
of God the sayings and doings of 
such a very unworthy set of people as 
the Hebrews. And the remarkable 
fact would be, that both these sets of 
worthy Christians would begin with 
the same fundamental error, though 
arriving at precisely opposite conclu- 
sions. That the Old Testament hada 
literal meaning, and no other, was the 
starting-point of both Ebionite and 
Gnostic. The former concluded, 
“therefore let us honor it, for we are 
a divine race ;” the latter, “therefore 
let us reject it, for what are the Jews 
to us?” 

It would not require many sentences 
to prove, if our object in these notes 
were proof of any sort, that Origen’s 
leading idea in his Scripture exposi- 
tion is to look for the mystical sense. 
His very name is a synonym for alle- 
gory, and he is perhaps as often 
blamed for it as praised. But even 
blame, when outspoken and honest, is 
better than feeble excuse ; and unfor- 
tunately not a few of the great Alex- 
andrian’s critics have undertaken to 
excuse him for having such a.lean- 
ing to allegory. The Neo-Platonists, 
they say, dealt largely-in myths, and 
allegorized everything ; somebody alle- 
gorized Homer just about that time. 
Now Origen was a Platonist. We 
might answer, that Origen was above 
all a Christian, and knew but very 
little of Plato till he was thirty years 
old; and that the Greek allegorics 
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were invented by a more decorous 
generation for the purpose of veiling 
the grossness of the popular mytholo- 
ey ; whereas the Christian allegory, as 
introduced by St. Paul, or indeed by 
our Blessed Saviour, was a spiritual 
and mysterious application of real 
facts. Others, again, offer the excuse 
that Philo had allegorized very much, 
and Origen admired Philo. This is 
saying that allegory was very usual at 
Alexandria, as we have said ourselves 
when speaking of St.Clement. But 
it is not saying why allegory was 
kept up so warmly in the school of 
the Catechisms, or what ‘was the radi- 
cal cause that made its being kept up 
there a necessity for the well-being of 
the Church. This we have endeavy- 
ored to state in the foregoing re- 
marks. : 

When Origen, then, announces 
his grand principle of Scripture 
commentary, in the fourth book of 
the De Principiis, we may be excused 
if we see in it the statement of an im- 
portant canon, whereby to understand 
much that he has written. He says, 
“ Wherefore, to those who are con- 
vinced that the sacred books are not 
the utterances of man, but were writ- 
ten and made over to us by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, by the will of 
God the Father of all through Jesus 
Christ, we will endeavor to point 
out how they are to read them, keep- 
ing the rules of the divine and apos- 
tolie Church of Jesus Christ.” This 
is the key-note of all his exposition, 
and derives its significance from the 
state of opinions among those for 
whom he wrote; and a dispassionate 
application of it to such passages as 
seem questionable or gratuitous in his 
writings, will explain many a difficul- 
ty, and show how clearly he appre- 
hended the work he had to do. If 
the Old Testament be really the word 
of the Holy Ghost, as, he says, all 
true Christians believe, then nothing 
in it can be trivial, nothing useless, 
nothing fulse. This he insists upon 
over and over again. And, descend- 
ing more to particulars, he states these 
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three celebrated rules of interpre- 
tation, which may be called, with 
their development, his contribution to 
Scripture exposition. They are so plain- 
ly aimed at Ebionites and Gnostics, that 
we need merely to state them to show 
the connection. 

His first rule regards the old Law. 
The Law, he says, being abrogated by 
Jesus Christ, the precepts and ordi- 
nances that are purely legal are no 
longer to be taken and acted up to 
literally, but only in their mystical 
sense. This seems rudimentary and 
evident nowadays; but at that peri- 
od it greatly needed to be clearly 
stated and enforced. 

His second rule is about the history 
and prophecy relatingto Jew or Gen- 
tile that is found in the Old Testament. 
The Ebionite who kissed the Penta- 
teuch, and the Gnostic who tore it up, 
were both fool'sh because both igno- 
rant. These historic and prophetic de- 
tails were undoubtedly true in their 
letter; but their chief use to the Chris- 
tian Church, and the main object the 
Holy Spirit had in giving them to 
us, was the mystical meaning that lics 
hidden under the letter. Thus the 
earthly Pharaoh, the earthly Jerusa- 
lem, Babylon, or Egypt, are chiefly 
of impértance to the Church from the 
fact that they are the allegories of heav- 
enly truths. 

Origen’s third canon of scriptural 
exposition is this: “ Whatever in holy 
Scripture seems trivial, useless, or 
false,” (the Gnostics could not or 
would not see that parabolic narra- 
tives are most unjustly called false,) 
“is by no means to be rejected, but 
its presence in the divine record is to 
be explained by the fact that the di- 
vine Author had a deeper and more 
important meaning in it than appears 
from the letter. Such portions, there- 
fore, must be taken and applied in a 
spiritual and mystical sense, in which 
sense chiefly they were dictated by 
Almighty God.” 

These three rules look simple now ; 
they were all-important and not so 
simple then. It was by means of them, 
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and in the spirit which they indicate, 
that the great catechist led his hearers 
by the hand through the flowery paths 
of God’s word, and in his own easy, 
simple, earnest style, so different from 
that of the rhetoricians, showed them 
the true use of the Old Testament. 
We hope it is not a fanciful idea, but 
it has struck us that, the difference of 
circumstances considered, there are few 
writers so like each other in their hand- 
ling of holy Scripture as Origen and 
St. John of the Cross. Both treat of 
deep truths, and in a phraseology that 
sounds uncommon—the one because 
his hearers, were intellectual Greeks, 
the other because he is professedly 
treating of the very highest points 
of the spiritual life. Both use holy 
Scripture in a fashion that is absolute- 
ly startling to those who are accus- 
tomed to rationalistic Protestantism, or 
to what may be called the domestic wife- 
and - children interpretation of the 
Evangelicals. Both bring forward, in 
the most unhesitating manner, the mys- 
tic sense of the inspired words to prove 
or illustrate their point, and both mix 
up with their more abstruse disquisi- 
tions a large amount of practical mat- 
ter in the very plainest words. From 
communion with both of them we rise 
full of a new sense of the presefice and 
nearness of the Spirit of God, and of 
reverence for the minutest details of 
his Word. Finally, both the Greek 
father and the Spanish mystic inter- 
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pret the ceremonial prescriptions, the 
history, the allusions to physical na- 
ture, and the incidents of domestic life 
that occur in the Old Testament, as if 
all these, however important in their 
letter, had a far deeper and more in- 
teresting signification addressed to the 
spiritual sense of the spiritual Christ- 
ian. 

To illustrate Origen’s principles of 
Scripture interpretation by extracts 
from his works would exceed our pre- 
sent limits, however interesting and 
satisfactory the task might be. Neither 
have we space to notice his celebrated 
division of the meaning of the text into 
literal, mystical, and moral, a division 
he was the first to insist upon formally. 
To answer the objections of critics 
against both his principles and his al- 
leged practice would also be a dis- 
tinct task of great length. We must 
content ourselves with having briefly 
sketched and indicated his spirit. There 
are grave theological controversies too, 
as is well known, connected with his 
name; and on these we have had no 
thought of entering. The purpose of 
this and the preceding articles has not 
been dogmatical, but rather biographi- 
cal. We have attempted to set forth 
on the one hand the personal character 
of this great man; on the other, the 
external circumstances by which that 
character was influenced, and through 
which it exercised influence on others. 
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Translated from the Spanish. 


PERICO THE SAD; OR, THE FAMILY OF ALVAREDA. 


CHAPTER I. 


FoLLOwIne the curve formed by the 
ancient walls of Seville, encircling it 
as with a girdle of stone, leaving on 
the right the river and Las Delicias, 
we reach the gate of San Fernando. 
From this gate, in a direct line across 
the plain, as far as the ridge of Buena 
Vista, extends a road which passes 
the rill upon a bridge of stone, and 
ascends the steep side of the hill. To 
the right of the road are seen the ruins 
of a chapel. At a bird’s-eye view 
this road looks like an arm which 
Seville extends toward the ruins as if 
to call attention to them ; for though 
small, and without a vestige of artistic 
merit, they form a religious and his- 
toric souvenir. They are an inherit- 
ance from the great king, Fernando 
Ill., whose memory is so popular 
that he is admired as a hero, venerated 
as a saint, and beloved as a king: 
thus realizing, in one grand historic 
figure the ideal of the Spanish people. 

Having gained the summit, the road 
descends upon the opposite side into a 
alittle valley, through which runs a 
narrow stream, which has washed its 
channel so clean that you will see in 
it only shining pebbles and golden 
sand. 

Fording this stream, the road touches 
on its right at a cheerful and hospi- 
table little inn, and salutes on its left 
a Moorish castle seated so haughtily 
upon the height that it seems as though 
the ground had risen solely to form a 
pedestal for it. This castle was given 
by Don Pedro de Castilla to Doiia 
Maria de Padilla, whose name it re- 
tains. The estate and castle of Dojfia 
Maria passed in time, as a pious dona- 
tion, to the Cathedral of Seville, the 
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chapter of which has, in our days, sold 
it to a private gentleman. The asso- 
ciations passed for nothing, since a 
little while afterward, the withered, 
old, and furrowed Dofia Maria ap- 
peared clothed in the whitest of lime, 
and adorned with brilliants of crystal. 

Let us follow the road which ad- 
vances, opening its way through the 
palmettos and evergreens of some 
pasture-lands, until it enters the vil- 
lage of Dos-Hermanas,* situated in the 
midst of a sandy plain, two leagues 
from Seville. 

One sees here neither river, nor lake, 
nor umbrageous trees, nor rural houses 
with green blinds, nor arbors covered 
with twining plants, nor peacocks and 
Guinea fowls picking the green turf, 
nor grand avenues of trees in straight 
lines, like slaves holding parasols, to 
provide a constant shade for those who 
walk beneath. All these are wanting 
here. Sad it is to confess it! All is 
common, rude, and inelegant, but in- 
stead, one meets good and contented 
faces, which prove how little those 
things are needed to make happiness. 
One sees, beside, flowers in the yards 
of the houses, and at their doors gay 
and healthy children, even more nu- 
merous than the flowers, and finds that 
sweet peace of the country, made up 
of silence and solitude, an atmosphere 
of Eden and the sky of paradise. 

The village consists of houses of a 
single story, arranged in long, straight, 
though not parallel streets, which open 
upon the large, sandy market-place, 
spread out like a yellow carpet before 
a fine church, which lifts its lofty tower, 
surmounted by a cross, like a soldier 
elevating his standard. 

Behind the church we shall find the 


* Dos-Hermanas, two sisters. 
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oasis of this desert. Supported by 
the rear wall of the edifice is a gate, 
opening into a wide and vast court, 
which leads to the chapel of Saint 
Anna, the patroness of the place. 
Built against the side of the chapel is 
the small and humble dwelling of the 
custodian, who is both singer and sa- 
cristan of the church. In this enclosure 
we shall see century-old cypresses, 
thick foliaged and sombre ; the lilac, of 
stem so slight and rapid growth, lavish- 
ing leaves, flowers, and perfumes upon 
the wind, as if conscious that its life 
is short ; the orange, that grand seig- 
neur, that favorite son of the soil 
of Andalusia, to whom it yields a life 
so sweet and long. We shall see the 
vine, which, like a child, needs the 
help of man to thrive and rise, and 
which spreads its broad leaves as if to 
caress the trellis that supports it. For 
it is certain that even plants have 
their individual characters from which 
we receive different impressions. We 
ean hardly see a cypress without sad- 
ness, a lilac without tenderness, an 
orange-tree without admiration. Does 
not the lavender suggest the thought 
of a neat and peaceful interior; and 
the rosemary, perfume of holy night, 
does it not awaken the wholesome and 
sacred thoughts of that season ? 

To the right and left of the place 
extend those interminable olive plant- 
ations, which form the principal branch 
of the agriculture of Andalusia. The 
trees being planted well apart from 
each other give a cheerful air to these 
groves, but the ground underneath, kept 
so level and free from other vegetation 
by the plough, renders them weari- 
somely monotonous. At certain dis- 
tances we encounter the groups of 
buildings which belong to the estates. 
These are constructed without taste or 
symmetry, and we may go all round 
them without finding the front. There 
is nothing imposing about these great 
masses, or structures, except the towers 
of their windmills, which rise above 
the olives as if to count them. The 
most of these estates belong to the 
aristocracy of Seville, but they are 
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generally deserted because the ladies 
do not like to live in the country, und 
are therefore as desolate and as empty 
as barns, so that in these out-of-the- 
way places, the silence is only broken 
by the crowing of the cock, while he 
vigilantly guards his seraglio, or by the 
braying of some superantiuated ass, 
that, turned out by the overseer to 
take his ease, tires of his solitude. 

At the close of a beautiful day in 
January, in the year 1810, might have 
been heard the fresh voice of a youth 
of some twenty years, who, with his 
musket upon his shoulder, was walking 
with a firm but light step along one of 
the footpaths which are traced through 
the olive groves. His figure was 
straight, tall, and slight. His person, 
his air, his walk, had the ease, the 
grace, and the elegance which art en- 
deavors to create, and which nature 
herself lavishes upon the Andalusians 
with generous hand. His head, 
covered with black curls, a model of 
the beautiful Spanish type, he carried 
erect and proudly. His large eyes 
were black and vivid; his look frank 
and full of intelligence. His well- 
formed upper lip, shortened with hn 
expression of cheerful humor, showed 
his white and brilliant teeth. His 
whole person breathed a superabun- 
dance of life, health, and strength. 
A silver button fastened the snowy 
shirt at his brown throat. He wor 
a short jacket of gray cloth, short 
trowsers, tied at the knee with cords 
and tassels of silk, and a yellow silk 
girdle passed several times around his 
waist. Leather shoes and gaiters of 
the same, finely stitched, encased his 
well-formed feet and legs. A wide- 
brimmed Portuguese hat, adorned with 
a velvet band and silk tassels, and 
jauntily inclined toward the left side, 
completed the elegant Andalusian 
dress. 

This youth, noted for his active dis- 
position, and for his impulsive and 
daring character, was employed by the 
superintendent of one of the estates to 
act as guard during the olive gather- 
ing. He sang as he went along: 
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“The way is short, my step is light, 
[loiter not, nor do I weary; 
The path seems downward—easy trod, 
When up the hill I climb to Mary. 


‘* Bur long the road, and oh! how steep! 
My lingering footsteps slow and weary ; 
The mountains seem before me piled 
When down the hill I come from Mary.”’ 


Arriving at the paling which en- 
closed the plantation the guard sprang 
over it without stopping to look for 
the gate, and found himself in a road 
face to face with another youth a little 
older than himself, who was also going 
toward the village. He was dressed 
in the same manner, but he was neither 
so tall nor so erect as the former. 

His eyes were gray, and not so vivid, 
and his glance was more tranquil, 
his mouth was graver and his smile 
sweeter. Instead of a gun he carried 
a spade upon his shoulder. An ass 


preceded him without being driven, 
and he was followed by an enormous 
dog, with short thick hair of a whitish 
yellow color, of the fine race of shep- 
he erd-dogs of Estremadura. 

“ Halloo! Is this you, Perico? God 


bless you!” exclaimed the 
cuard. 

“And you, too, Ventura, 
coming to take a rest?” 

“No,” answered Ventura, “I come 
for supplies, and besides, it is eight 
days—” 

“Since you saw my sister, Elvira,” 
interrupted Perico with his sweet 
smile. “Very good, my friend, you 
are killing two birds with one stone.” 

“ You keep still, Perico, and I will. 
He whose house has a glass roof 
shouldn’t throw stones at his neigh- 
hor’s,” answered the guard. 

“You are happy, Ventura,” pro- 
ceeded Perico with a sigh, “for you 
can marry when you like, without op- 
position from any one.” 

“And what!” exclaimed Ventura, 
“who or what can oppose your getting 
married ?” 

“The will of my mother,” replied 
Perico. 

“What are you saying?” asked 
Ventura, “and why? What fault can 
she find with Rita, who is young, good- 
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looking, and comes of a good stock; 
since she is own cousin to you ?” 

“That is precisely the reason my 
mother alleges for not being in favor 
of it.” 

“An old woman’s scruples! Does 
she wish to change the custom of the 
church, which permits it?” 

“My mother’s scruples,” replied 
Perico, “are not religious ones. She 
says that the union of such near rela- 
tions is against nature, that the same 
blood in both repels itself, and distaste 
is the result ; that sooner or latyr evils, 
misfortunes ‘and weariness follow and 
overtake. them, and she gives a hun- 
dred examples to prove it.” 

“Don’t mind her,” said Ventura; 
“let her prophesy and sing evil like 
an owl. Mothers have always some- 
thing : against their sons’ marrying.” 

“No,” answered Perico gravely, 
“no; without my mother’s consent I 
will never marry.” 

They walked along some instants 
in silence when Ventura said: 

“The truth is, I am like the captain 
who embarked the passengers and re- 
mained on shore himself, or like the 
preacher who used to say,‘ Do as 1 
tell you and not as I do; for, in fact, 
does not the will of my father hold 
me, tied down like a lion with a wool- 
len rope? Do you think, Perico, that 
if it were not for my father, I would 
not now be in Utrera, where the regi- 
ment of vounteers is enlisting to go 
and fight the infamous traitors who 
steal across our frontier in the guise 
of friends, to make themselves masters 
of the country and put a foreign yoke 
upon our necks ?” 

“Tam of the same mind,” said Peri- 
co, “but how can I leave my mother 
and sister who have only me to look 
to? But remember, if my mother sets 
herself against my marrying, I’m not 
going to live so, and I shall go with 
the other young men.” 

“And you will do right,” said Ven- 
tura with energy. “As for me, the 
day they least expect it, though they 
call me, I shall not answer, and you 
may be sure, Perico, that on that day 
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there will be a few less Frenchmen on 
the soil of Spain.” 
“And Elvira ?” questioned Perico. 
“She will do like others, wait for 
me—or weep for me.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Tue house of the family of Perico 
was spacious and neatly whitewashed, 
both without and within. On each 
side of the door, built against the wall, 
was a bench of mason work. In the 
entry hung a lantern before an image 
of our Lord which was fixed upon the 
inner door, according to the Catholic 
custom, which requires that a religious 
thought shall precede everything, and 
puts all things under some holy pat- 
ronage. In the midst of the spacious 
court-yard an enormous orange-tree 
rose luxuriantly upon its smooth and 
robust trunk. Its base was shielded 
by a wooden frame. For numberless 
generations this beautiful tree had been 
a source of enjoyment to this family. 
The deceased Juan Alvareda, the fa- 
ther of Perico, claimed upon tradition, 
that its existence dated as far back as 
the expulsion of the Moors, when, ac- 
cording to his assertion, an Alvareda, 
a soldier of the royal saint, Fernando, 
had planted it, and when the parish 
priest, who was his wife’s brother, 
would jest him upon the antiquity, and 
uninterrupted succession of his lineage, 
or make light of it, he always answered, 
without being disturbed or vacillating 
for an instant in his conviction, that 
all the lineages of the world were an- 
cient, and that, though the direct line 
or succession of the rich might often 
be extinguished, such a thing never 
happened with the poor. 

The women of the family made of 
the leaves of the orange-tree tonics 
for the stomach and soothing prepara- 
tions for the nerves. The young girls 
adorned themselves with its flowers 
and made confections of them. The 
children regaled their palate and re- 
freshed their blood with its fruit. The 
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bitds had their quarters-general among 
its leaves, and sung to it a thousand 
cheerful songs, while its possessors, 
wljo had grown up under its shelter, 
watered it unweariedly in summer-time 
and in winter cut away its withered 
twigs, as one pulls the gray hairs from 
the head of the father he would never 
see grow old. 

On opposite sides of the entry were 
two suites of rooms, or, according to 
the expression of the province, parti- 
dos, both alike; consisting, each, of a 
parlor having two small windows with 
gratings looking toward the street, 
and two bedrooms forming an angle 
with the parlor, and receiving light 
from the yard. At the end of the 
yard was a door which opened into a 
large enclosure in which were the 
kitchen, wash-house, and stables, and 
which paraded in its centre a large fig- 
tree of so little pretension and self- 
esteem that it yielded itself without 
complaint to the nightly roost of the 
hens, never having bent its boughs 
under the inconvenient weight, even 
to play them a trick by way of carni- 
val. 

The master of the house had been 
dead three years. When he felt his 
end approaching, he called his son to 
him and said : “ In yourcare I leave 
your mother and sister ; be guided by 
the one and watch over the other. 
Live always in the holy fear of God, 
and think often of death, so that you 
may see his approach without either 
surprise orfear. Remember my end, 
that you may not dread your own. 
All the Alvaredas have been honest 
men; in your veius flows the same 
Spanish blood and in your heart exist 
the same Catholic principles that made 
them such. Be like them, and you 
wiil live happily and die in peace !” 

Anna, his widow, was a woman dis- 
tinguished among her class, and she 
would have been so ina more elevated 
one. Carefully brought up by her 
brother the priest, her understanding 
was cultivated, her character grave, 
her manners dignified, and her virtue 
instinctive. These merits, united with 
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her easy circumstances, gave her a real 
superiority over those who surrounded 
her, which she accepted without mis- 
using. Her son Perico, submissive, 
modest, and industrious, had been her 
consolation, his love for his cousin Rita 
being the only disquietude he had ever 
caused her. 

Her daughter Elvira, who was three 
years younger than Perico, was a 
malva in gentleness, a violet in mo- 
desty anda lily in purity. Il-health 
in childhood had given to her features, 
vhich closely resembled those of her 
brother, a delicacy, and an expression 
of calm resignation, which lent to her 
a singular attraction. From her in- 
faney she had clung to Ventura, the 
proud and handsome son of Uncle Pe- 
dro, who had been the friend and gos- 
sip of the late Alvareda. 

The wife of Pedro died in giving 
birth to a daughter, who from her in- 
fancy had been confided to the care of 
her mother’s sister, a religious of Al- 
cala. Separated thus from his daugh- 
ter, Pedro had concentrated all his af- 
fection upon his son, and with pride 
and satisfaction had seen him become 
the handsomest, the bravest, and the 
most gallant, of all the youths of the 
place. 

Directly in front of the house of the 


Alvaredas stood the small cottage of 


Maria, the mother of Rita. Maria 
was the widow of Anna’s brother, who 
had been superintendent of the neigh- 
boring hacienda of Quintos. 

This woman was so good, so with- 
out gall, so candid and simple, that she 
had never possessed enough force and 
energy to subdue the decided, haughty, 
and imperious character which her 
daughter had manifested from her 
childhood, and these evil dispositions 
had therefore developed themselves 
without restraint. She was violent- 
tempered, fickle, and cold-hearted. Her 
face, extraordinarily beautiful, seduc- 
tively expressive, piquant, lively, smil- 
ing, and mischievous, formed a perfect 
contrast to that of her cousin Elvira. 

The one might have been compared 
to a fresh rose armed with its thorns ; 
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the other to one of those roses of pas- 
sion, which lift above their pale leaves 
a crown of thorns in token of endur- 
ance, while they hide in the depths of 
their calix the sweetest honey. 

In the delineation and classification 
of the members which composed this 
family and those connected with them, 
we must not omit Melampo, the dog 
we have already seen, lazily following 
Perico on his return home. We must 
give him his place, for not all dogs are 
equal, even in the eye of the law. Me- 
lampo was a grave and honorable dog, 
without pretension, even to being a 
Hercules or an Alcides among his race, 
notwithstanding his enormous strength. 
He seldom barked, and never without 
good cause. He was sober and in 
nothing giuttonous. He never caressed 
his masters, but never, upon any pre- 
text, separated himself from them. He 
had never, in all his life, bitten any 
person, and he despised above all 
things the attacks of those curs that 
with stupid hostility barked at his heels. 
But Melampo had killed six foxes and 
three wolves ; and one day had thrown 
himself upon a bull which was pur- 
suing his master, and obliged him to 
stop by seizing him by the ear, as one 
might treat a bad child. With such 
certificates of service, Melampo slept 
in the sun upon his laurels. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Wuen the two youths arrived, they 
found Elvira and Rita leaning each 
against a side of the doorway, wrap- 
ped in their mantles of yellow cloth, 
bordered with black velvet ribbon, such 
as were worn then by the women of the 
country in place of the large shawls 


which they use nowadays. They 
covered the lower part of the face, al- 
lowing only the forehead and eyes to be 
seen. Having wished them good even- 
ing, Perico said to his sister: 

“ Elvira, I warn you that this bird 
wants to fly; fasten the cage well. . . 
He is beside himself to go and fight 
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these gabachos* who are trying to pass 
through here like Pedro through his 
house.” 

“For they say,” added Ventura, 

_“that they are approaching Seville ; 
and must we stand looking on with our 
arms crossed, without so much as say- 
ing this mouth is my own ?” 

“ Ah goodness !” exclaimed Elvira, “I 
hope in God that this may not happen! 
Do not even speak of it! O my pro- 
tectress Saint Anna! I offer thee what 
I prize so much, my hair, which I will 
tie up ina tress with an azure ribbon 
and hang upon thy altar, if thou wilt 
save us from this.” 

“And I,” said Rita, “will offer the 
Saint two pots of pinks to adorn her 
chapel, if it falls out so that you take 
yourselves off in haste and do not 
come back soon.” 

“Don’t say that, even 1m jest,” ex- 
claimed Elvira, distressed. 

“ Never mind, let her say it ; the 
Saint is sure to prefer the beautiful 
tress of your hair to her pinks,” ob- 
served Ventura. 

At this moment the good widow, 
Maria, approached. She was older 
than her sister-in-law, and although 
hardly sixty years old, was so small 
and thin that she appeared much 
older. 

“Children,” she cried, “the night 
is falling, what are you doing out 
here, freezing yourselves ?” 

“How freezing ourselves?” an- 
swered Ventura, unbuttoning his col- 
lar, “I’m too warm, the cold is in 
your bones, Aunt Maria.” 

“Do not play with your health, my 
son, nor trust in your youth, for 
Death does not look at the record of 
baptism. This north wind cuts like 
a knife, and you are more likely to 
get a consumption by waiting here 
than an inheritance from the Indies.” 

So saying she passed into the 
house, all following her, except Ven- 
tura, who went to discharge his com- 
missions. 

They found Anna seated before the 
brasier, the point of reiinion round 

* Gabachos, a term of pt for French 
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which families gather in winter. The 
great copper frying-pan shone like 
gold upon its low wooden bench. 
The floor of the spacious room 
was covered with mattings of straw 
and hemp, around it were arranged 
rude wooden chairs, high-backed and 
low -seated, a low pine table upon 
which burned a large metal lamp, and 
a leathern arm-chair, like those seen 
in the barbers’ shops of the region, 
completed the simple furniture of the 
room. In the alcove were seen a very 
high bed, over which was spread a 
white counterpane with well starched 
ruffles; a very large cedar chest, with 
supports underneath to preserve it 
from the dampness of the floor; a 
small table of the same wood, upon 
which, in its case of mahogany and 
glass, was a beautiful image of “ Our 
Lady of Sorrows,” some pious offer- 
ixgs, and the “ Mystic Garland ; or, 
Lives of the Saints,” by Father Bal- 
tasar Bosch Centellas. 

As soon as they were all reiinited, 
including Pedro, the neighbor and 


friend of Anna, the latter began to 


recite the rosary. When the prayers 
were finished Anna took up her distaff 
to spin, Elvira applied herself to her 
knitting, and Pedro, who occupied the 
great chair, employed himself in the 
preparation of a cigarette; Perico in 
roasting chestnuts and acorns, which, 
when they were done, he gave to Rita, 
who ate them. 

“ Did you ever!” said Perico, “ how 
the rain holds off! The earth has 
turned to stone and the sky to brass. 
Last year at this time it had rained 
so much that the ground could not be 
seen for the grass that covered it.” 

“ It is true,” said Uncle Pedro, “ and 
now the flocks are perishing with hun- 
ger, notwithstanding that last year 
their table was so well spread.” 

“Tt appears to me,” added Elvira, 
in her sweet voice, “that it is going 
to rain soon. The river wore its 
black frown to-day, and the old peo- 
ple say that these frowns are sleeping 
tempests, which, when the winds 
awaken them, drench the world.” 
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“Of course it is going to rain,” 
said Rita; “I saw to-night the star of 
the waters which the storm brings for 
a lantern.” 

“Tt is a-going to rain,” confirmed 
Maria, aroused from her dose by the 
abrupt and clear voice of her 
daughter; “my rheumatic pains an- 
nounce it to me. Indeed, wind and 
rain are the fruits of the season, and 
they are needed. But I am sorry for 
the poor herdsmen who pass such 
nights in the inn of the stars.” 

“Y)on’t trouble yourself about them, 
Maria,” said the jovial Uncle Pedro, 
who had always a saying, a proverb, 
a story, ora something, to bring in 
snpport of whatever he asserted. “In 
this world habit is everything, and 
that which seems disagreeable to one, 
another finds quite to his liking ; cus- 
tom makes all level as the sea, and 
gilds all like the sun. There was 


once a shepherd that got married to a 
girl as lovely as a rose, and as chance 
would have it, on the very night of the 
wedding there arose such a tempest 


as if all the imps from beneath had 
been abroad with thunder and light- 
ning, hurricane and flood. It was too 
much for the shepherd; he abandoned 
his bride and rushed to the window 
exclaiming as he dashed it open, ‘O 
blessed night! why am I not out to en- 
joy thee!’” 

“The bride might well be jealous 
of such a rival,” said Rita, bursting 
into a loud laugh. 

The clock struck nine, they recited 
the “ animas,” and soon afterward sepa- 
rated. 

When the mother and her children 
were left alone Elvira spread a clean 
cloth upon the table and placed upon 
it a dish of salad. Anna and her 
daughter began to sup, but Perico 
remained seated with his head inclin- 
ed over the brasier, absently stirring 
with the shovel the few coals which 
still glowed among the ashes. 

“Are you not going to eat your 
supper, Perico?” said his sister, ex- 
tending toward him the fine white 
bread which she herself had kneaded. 


“Tam not hungry,” he answered, 
without lifting his head. 

“Are you sick,my son?” asked 
Anna. 

“ No, mother,” he replied. 

The supper was finished in silence, 
and when Elvira had gone out, carry- 
ing the plates, Perico abruptly said to 
his mother : 

“ Mother, I am going to Utrera to- 
morrow to enlist with the loyal Span- 
ish who are preparing to defend the 
country.” 

Anna was thunderstruck. Accus- 
tomed to the docile obedience of her 
son, who had never failed to keep his 
word, she said to him: 

“To the war? That is to say that 
you are going to abandon us. But it 
cannot be ! You must not do it! You 
ought not to leave your mother and 
sister, and I will not give my consent.” 

“ Mother,” said the young man, ex- 
asperated, “it is seen that you always 
have something to oppose to my de- 
sires ; you have subjected my will, and 
now you wish to fetter my arm; but 
mother,” he proceeded, growing ex- 
cited, and impelled by the two greatest 
motives which can rule a man—patriot- 
ism in all its purity, and love in all 
its ardor, “mother, I am twenty-two 
years old, and I have besides strength 
enough and will enough, to break away 
if you force me to it.” 

Anna, as much astonished as terri- 
fied, clasped her cold and trembling 
hands in agony, exclaiming : 

“ What! is there no alternative be- 
tween a marriage which will make you 
wretched and the war which will cost 
you your life ?” 

“ None, mother,” said Perico, drawn 
out of his natural character, and hard- 
ened by the dread that he should yield 
in the contest now fairly entered upon. 
“ Either I remain to marry, or I go to 
fulfil the duty of every young Span- 
iard.” 

“ Marry, then,” said the mother in a 
grave voice. “ Between two misfor- 
tunes I choose the least bitter ; but 
remember, Perico, what your mother 
tells you to-day ; Rita is vain and light 
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an indifferent Christian, and an un- 
grateful daughter. A bad daughter 
makes a bad wife—your biood and 
hers will repel each other. You will 
remember what your mother now says, 
but it will bg too late.” 

Saying these words, the noble wo- 
man rose and went into her room to 
hide from her son the tears that choked 
her voice. 

Perico, who regarded his mother 
with as much tenderness as veneration, 
made a movement as if to retain her. 
He would have spoken, but his timid- 
ity and the excitement of his mind con- 
fused his faculties. He found no words, 
and after a moment of indecision rose 
suddenly, passed his hand across his 
damp forehead, and went out. 

During this time Rita, who waited 
in vain at the grating of her window 
for Perico, was impatient and uneasy. 

“IT won’t put up with this!” she said 
at last, spitefully, closing the wooden 
shutter. “ You may come now, but 
upon my life, you shall wait longer 
than I have.” At this instant a stone 
rolled against the foot of the wall. 
This was the signal agreed upon be- 
tween her and Perico to announce his 
arrival. 

“ Now you may roll all the stones of 
Dos-Hermanas and I shall not open 
the shutter,” said Rita to herself. 
“Perhaps you think you have me at 
your will and pleasure, like your old 
donkey, but this will never do, my son.” 

Another stone came rolling, and 
bounded back from the wall with more 
violence than Perico was accustomed 
to use. 

“ Ho!” said Rita, “he appears to be 
in a hurry; it is well to let him know 
that waiting has not the flavor of ca- 
ramels ; I’m only sorry it doesn’t rain 
pitchforks.” But, after a moment of 
reflection, she added, “ If we quarrel, 
the one to bathe in rose water will be 
my hypocrite of an aunt; afterward 
Uncle Pedro’s daughter, Saint Marcela, 
that the old fox keeps shut up in the 
convent, like a sardine in pickle, will 
be brought out to dance, so that she 
may trap his godson Perico on the first 
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opportunity. But they shall not sce 
themselves in that glass, for to frus- 
trate their plans—” 

And suddenly opening the window, 
she finished the sentence : 

“Tam here.” Addressing herself 
to Perico, she continued with asperity, 
“Look here, are you determined to 
throw down the wall? Why did you 
wake me ? When I am kept waiting | 
fall asleep, and when I am asleep I do 
not thank anyone for disturbing me ; 


, 


so go back by the way you came, or by 


another, it’s all the same to me.” And 
she made a motion as if to shut the blind. 

“Rita, Rita!’ exclaimed Perico, 
“T have spoken to my mother.” 

“You!” said Rita, opening again 
the half-shut blind, “ You don’t say it ! 
Why, this is another miracle like that 
of Balaam’s ass! and what answer 
did this ‘ mater’ not ‘ amabilis’ give 
you ?” 

“She says, yes, that I may marry,” 
answered Perico delightedly. 

“Says yes !” mocked Rita. “ Saint 
Quilindon help me! How often a key 
can turn! But it belongs to the wise 
to change their minds. Go along with 
you! To-morrow I will come over 
and condole with her. Perico, what if, 
following the good example of your 
mother, as mine exhorts me to, | 
also should change my mind and now 
say no?” 

“Rita, Rita!’ cried Perico, beside 
himself with joy, “ you are going to be 
my wife.” 

“ That remains to be seen,” she re- 
sponded ; “ the idea is not like a silver 
doliar, which, the oftener you turn it, 
the prettier it looks.” 

With these and other absurdities 
Rita blotted entirely from the mind 
of Perico, the solemn impression his 
mother’s words had left there. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On the following morning Anna 
was sitting alone, sad and depressed, 
when Uncle Pedro entered. 
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“ Neighbor,” he said, “here J am, 
because I have come.” 

“ May it be for good, neighbor ?” 

“ But I have come because I have 
something to talk to you about.” 

“Talk on, neighbor, and the more 
the better.” 

“ You must know, then, that my 
wind-mill of a Ventura has taken it 
into his head to go and get his hide 
pierced by those French savages, con- 
found them !” 

“Gently, gently, neighbor; kill an 
enemy in fair fight, but do not curse 
him. Perico also was thinking of the 
same thing. It is bitter, old friend, it 
is cruel for us, but it is natural.” 

“T do not say the contrary, my 
friend. Bad luck to the traitors! but, 
in short, he is my only son, and I 
would not lose him; no, not for all 
Spain. Ihave found but one means 
io keep him at home and am come to 
tell you what that is.” 

As he spoke, Pedro was seating 
himself comfortably in the great leath- 
ern arm-chair, gathering up the ends 


of his cloak, approaching his feet to 
the fire, and settling himself at his ease 
generally. 

“Neighbor,” he said, at last, with 
that profusion of synonymous phrases 
in which great talkers indulge, “ I ab- 
hor preambles, which only serve to 


waste the breath. Things ought to 
be arranged with few words, and those 
to the point. One side or the other, 
and this is mine, that which can be 
said in five minutes, why waste an 
hour talking about it? that which can 
be done to-day, why leave it until to- 
_morrow? Of all roads the shortest is 
the best, but to come to the point, for 
I neither like cireumlocution nor—” 

“ Really,” said Anna, interrupting 
him, “you give occasion to suppose 
the contrary. Do come to the point, 
for you have kept me in suspense ever 
since you entered.” 

“ Patience, patience! I can’t fire 
myself off like a musket; by talking 
folks come to an understanding. What 
is there to hurry us? Good gracious! 
neighbor, if you are not all fire and 
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tow, and as sudden asa flash. I was 
saying, Mrs. Gunpowder, that I had 
found only one method of keeping this 
skyrocket of mine from going off; and 
that is to take a step which sooner or 
later I should have taken; in a word, 
and to end the matter, I have come to 
ask of you your Elvira for my Ven- 
tura, hoping the son I offer you may 
be as much to your liking as the daugh- 
ter I ask you for is to mine.” 

Anna did not attempt to hide the 
satisfaction she felt at the prospect of 
a union so suitable and equal in every 
respect, a union that had been fore- 
seen by the parents, and was as much 
desired by them as by their children. 
Therefore, like the sensible people they 
were, they began at once to discuss the 
conditions of the contract. 

“ Neighbor,” said Anna, “you know 
what we have as well as Ido. The 
only question is how to divide it. This 
house has always gone to the oldest 
son; the vineyard belongs to Perico by 
right, because he has improved it, and 
has newly planted the greater part of 
it; my cows I give to him, because he 
has me to support while I live. The 
ass he needs.” 

“ Would you tell me, companion of 
my sins,” interrupted Pedro, “what 
remains to Elvira? for according to 
these dispositions, it appears to me 
she is coming from your hands as our 
mother Eve, may she rest in peace, 
same from those of the Creator.” 

“ Elvira will have the olive-yard,” 
answered Anna. 

“That ts the patrimony of a prin- 
cess,” exclaimed Uncle Pedro. “Go 
along! an olive-yard the size of a pock- 
et handkerchief, which hardly yields 
oil enough for the lamp of the blessed 
sacrament.” 

“ Twenty years ago it yielded more 
than a hundred arrobas,’* observed 
Anna. 

“ Neighbor,” said Pedro, “that which 
was and is not, is the same as if it had 
never been ; twenty years ago the girls 
were dying for me.” 


* Arroba of liquids, 32 pints; of solids, 29 pounds 
of sixteen ounces to the pound. 
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“ Forty years ago, you mean,” Anna 
remarked. 

“How very exact you are, neigh- 
bor,” pursued Pedro. “ Let us come 
to the point. ‘Trees are as scarce in 
that yard as hairs on the head of Saint 
Peter, and those which remain are so 
dry that they look like church candle- 
sticks.” 

“It is plain, my friend, that you 
have not seen them in a long time. 
Since Perico has known that the olive- 
yard was to be his sister’s, the trees 
have been taken care of like rose- 
bushes in pots ; each tree would shade 
a parade ground. Elvira will have, 
besides, the fields that skirt and that 
are watered by the brook which runs 
through them.” 

“And that are so parched and thir- 
sty, you will take notice, because the 
brook is one half the year dry and the 
other half without water,” added Pe- 
dro. “ Let us understand each other. 


I like bread, bread, and wine, wine ; 
neither bran in the one nor water in the 
other. Those fields, neighbor, are poor 
and unproductive ; of no use, except for 


the asses to wallow in. But,since no 
one overhears us, did you not sell last 
year two fat hogs, each weighing fif- 
teen arrohas, at a shilling a pound— 
calculate it, a hundred bushels of bar- 
ley at fifteen shillings a bushel, a hun- 
dred skins of wine, and fifty of vine- 
gar? Now this cat which you must 
have, shut up in a chest, without room 
to breathe, what better occasion could 
there be to give it the air? When 
his majesty, Charles V., came to 
Jerez (so the story goes) they of- 
fered him a rich wine. But such a 
wine! rather better than that of your 
grace’; vineyard, and his majesty ap- 
pears to have been a judge, for he 
praised the wine greatly. ‘Sir, said 
the Alcalde, so puffed up that his skin 
could scarce contain him, for you must 
know that the people of Jerez are 
more vain of their wine than I am of 
my son, ‘permit me to inform your 
majesty that we have a wine even 
better than that” ‘Yes? said the king; 
‘keep it then for a better occasion ; 
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antl this, neighbor, is the letter I write 
to you; it is for you to make the ap- 
plication.” 

“ Which is,” said Anna, “that all 
this money, and somewhat more, | 
have saved and put together for the 
daughter of my heart.” 

“That’s what I call talking,” ex- 
claimed Pedro. “Upon my word, 
neighbor, you are worth a Peru. As 
for my Ventura, all I have is his, since 
Marcela wishes to take the veil, and 
you may be sure that he is not shirt- 
He will have my house.” 

“A mere crib,” said Anna. 

“ My asses.” 

“They are old.” 

“ My goats.” 

“That do not make up to you in 
milk, cheeses, and kids, what they cost 
you in fines, they are so vicious.” 

“And my orchard,” continued Pe- 
dro, without replying to the raillery 
with which Anna revenged herself for 
his jests. 

In such discussion they arranged 
the preliminaries of the contract, re- 
maining afterward, as they were be- 
fore, the best friends in the world. 

When Pedro had gone, Anna put 
on her woollen mantle, and repress- 
ing her grief, and hiding the extreme 
repugnance she felt, went to the house 
of her sister-in-law. 

Maria, who professed for Anna, who 
was very kind to her, as much love as 
gratitude, and as much respect as ven- 
eration, received her with loquacious 
pleasure. 

“It does one’s eyes good to see you 
in this house,” she exclaimed, as Anna 
entered. “What good thought has 
brought you, sister ?” 

And she hastened to place a chair 
for her guest. 

Anna sat down, and made known 
the object of her visit. 

The proposition so filled the poor 
woman with joy, that she could not 
find words to express herself. 

“O my sister!” she exclaimed in 
broken sentences, “ what good fortune ! 
Perico! son of my heart! It is to 
Saint Antonio that I owe this good 


less. 
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fortune! And you, Anna, are you 
satisfied ? Look here, sister: Rita, 
although forward, is really a good- 
hearted girl. She is wilful, but that 
ismy fault. If I had brought her up 
as well as you have Elvira, she would 
be different. She is giddy, but you 
will see (with years and married life) 
how steady she will become. All 
these things are the effects of my spoil- 
ing and of her youth. Rita! Rita!” 
she eried, “come, make haste: here 
is your aunt—what do I say? your 
mother, she wishes té6 become, by mar- 
rying you to Perico.” 

Rita entered with the self-posses- 
sion of a banker, and the composure 
of a diplomatist. 

“What do you say, daughter?” 
cried the delighted mother. 

“That I knew it,” replied Rita. 

“ Go along,” said the mother in an 
undertone, “ if you are not as calm as 
if you were used to it, and cooler 
than a fresh lettuce.” 

« And what would you have me do— 
dance a fandango, because I am going 
to be married ?’ answered Rita, rais- 
ing her voice. 

Anna rose and went out. Maria, 
extremely mortified by her daughter's 
rudeness, went with her sister-in-law 
as far as the street, lavishing upon her 
a thousand expressions of endearment 
and gratitude. 


CHAPTER V. 


PREPARATIONS were being made for 
the weddings. That of Elvira and 
Ventura was to take place hefore that 
of Rita and Perico, as the former had 
not to wait for a dispensation from 
Rome. 

Pedro wished his daughter Marcela 
to assist at her brother’s marriage, be- 
fore commencing her novitiate, and 
determined to go to Alcalé to bring 
her. Maria had a debt to collect there, 
and needing all her funds for the ex- 
pected event, took advantage of her 
old friend’s going to make the trip in 
company. 
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The ancient pair, mounted upon their 
respective asses, set out on their jour- 
ney, crossing themselves, and Maria, 
the Christian soul, making a prayer 
to the holy archangel, Saint Raphael, 
patron of all travellers, from Tobias 
down to herself. 

Maria, comfortably seated upon the 
the cushions of her saddle, dressed in 
a wide chintz skirt, which was plaited 
at the waist, a jacket of black woollen 
cloth, of which the closely fitting 
sleeves were fastened at the wrist by 
a row of silver buttons, and round her 
neck, a white muslin kerchief, pinned 
down at the back to keep it from 
touching her hair, looked like a bur- 
lesque, anticipated, upon the mode 
which was to rule among the fashion- 
ables thirty years later. A little shawl 
covered her head, the ends being tied 
under her chin. 

Pedro wore, with some slight dif- 
ference, the dress we have already 
described in speaking of his son. The 
cloth was coarser, the belt black, as 
became a widower, his clothes all fitted 
more loosely, and his hat had a broad- 
er brim, and was without ornament. 

“Tt is a day of flowers!” 
Maria, “the fields are smiling, and 
the sun seems as if he were telling 
them to be gay.” 

“Yes,” said Pedro, “the yellow- 
haired appears to have washed his face, 
and sharpened his rays, for they prick 
like pins.” 

He took out a little rabbit-skin bag, 
in which was tobacco, and began to 
make a cigarette. 

“ Maria,” said he, when he had 
finished it, “my opinion is, that you 
will come back from Alcala with your 
hands as empty as they go. But, 
Christian woman, who the deuce tempt- 
ed you to lend money to that vaga- 
bond? You knew that he had not so 
much as a place whereon to fall dead, 
and nothing in expectation but alter- 
nate rations of hunger and necessity.” 

“ But,” said Maria, “to whom shall 
we lend if not to the poor? the rich 
have no need to borrow.” 

“ And don’t you know, big innocent, 


said 
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that ‘he who lends to a friend, loses 
both the money and the friend? But 
you, Maria, are always so credulous, 
and T tell you now that this man will 
pay you in three instalments : ‘ badly, 
late, and never.” 

“You Always think the worst, 
Pedro.” 

“That is the reason why I always 
hit the mark; think ill, and you will 
think the truth,” said the crafty Pedro. 

Presently he commenced droning a 
ballad, of which the interminable text 
is as follows: 


In my house I heard at night, 
Sounds that roused me in affright ; 
Quick unsheathed my rapier bright, 
Stole upstairs with footsteps light. 


Searched the dwelling all around, 
From the rooftree to the ground, 
Listening for the faintest sound— 
Nothing heard I, nothing found. 


And my story, being new, 


[ll repeat it o’er to you, 
In my house, etc., ete. 


Maria said nothing, nor did she 
think much more. Rocked by the 
quiet pace of her animal, she yielded 
herself to the indolenece which the 


balmy spring day induced, and went 
along sleeping. 
Half the road being passed, they 


came to a small inn. When they 
arrived some soldiers were lounging 
upon the brick seats which were fixed 
on each side of the door under the pro- 
jecting roof. As soon as they per- 
ceived the approach of our venerable 
couple, they began to attack them with 
facetious sayings, burlesque provoca- 
tions, and railleries, such as are usual 
among the country folk, and especially 
among the soldiers. 

“ Uncle,” said one, “ where are you 
going with that ancient relic ?” 

“ Aunty,” cried another “is the 
church where you were christened still 
standing ?” 

“ Aunt,” said another, “does your 
grace retain any recollection of the 
day you were married ?” 

“ Uncle,” asked the fourth, “are you 
going with this maiden to Alcala to 
have the bans published ?” 

“ No,” answered Pedro, lazily dis- 
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mounting, “I shall wait for that until 
I am of age, and the girl aas her 
growth.” 

“ Aunt,” 
“shall we 
gay colt” 

“It is the best thing you can do, my 
sons,” responded the good woman. 

The soldiers approached, and with 
kindly attention assisted her to alight. 

Pedro found some acquaintances in 
the tavern who immediately asked him 
to drink with them. He did not wait 
to be urged, and having drank said to 
them : 

“Tt is my turn now, and since I 
have accepted your treat, you, my 
friends, and these gentlemen, whom I 
know only to serve, will do me the 
favor to drink a small glass of anisete 
to my health.” 

“Uncle Pedro,” said a young mule- 
teer of Dos-Hermanas, “tell us a 
story; and I in the mean while will 
take care to keep your glass filled so 
that your throat don’t get dry.” 

“ Ah me!” exclaimed Aunt Maria, 
who after having drank her little 
glass of anisette* had seated herself 
upon some bags of wheat, “have 
mercy on us, for if Pedro lets loose 
his boneless member, we shall not get 
back to our place to-night, at least, 
not without the miracle of Joshua.” 

“There is no danger, Maria,” an- 
swered Pedro, “but you will sit on 
those sacks till the corn sprouts.” 

“Ts it true, Uncle Pedro, what my 
mother says,” asked the muleteer, “ that 
in old times, when you were young, 
you were a lover of Maria’s ?” 

“Tt is indeed, and I feel honored in 
saying it,” answered Uncle Pedro. 

“What a story!” exclaimed Aunt 
Maria, “it is a lie as big as a house. 
Go along with you, Pedro, for a boast- 
er. I never had a lover in my life 
except my husband, ‘ may he rest in 
peace.’ ” 

“© Mrs. Maria, Mrs. Maria!” said 
Pedro, “ how very poor is your grace’s 
memory! for you know the song— 


continued the soldiers, 
help you down from that 


* Liquor distilled from anise-seed, 
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“Though you take from him the sceptre, 
Robes of state, and signet ring, 
Still remains unto the monarch 
This—that he was once a king.” 

“Tt is true,” Maria answered, “ that 
he made love to me one day at my 
cousin’s wedding, and that he came 
one night to my window; but he got 
such a fright there that he left me 
planted, and ran away as if fear had 
lent wings to his feet; and I believe 
he never stopped until he ran his 
nose against the end of the world.” 

“ How is that ?” exclaimed the audi- 
ence, laughing heartily; “is that the 
way you show your heels when you 
are frightened, Uncle Pedro ?” 

“T neither boast of my courage,” 
replied the latter composedly, “ nor do 
I wish to gain the palm from Fran- 
cisco Esteban.” 

“That is being more afraid than 
ashamed,” said Aunt Maria, who was 
becoming impatient. 

“ You see, sirs,” said Uncle Pedro, 
slyly winking, “that she has not yet 
forgiven me, which proves, does it 
not, that she was fond of me? But I 
should like to know,” he proceeded, 
“which of you is the Oid Campeador 
ihat would like to have to do with 
beings of the other world; with super- 
natural things ?” 

“There was nothing more super- 
natural than your fears,” interrupted 
Maria, “and they had no more cause 
than the rolling of a stone from the 
roof, by some cat that was keeping 
vigil.” 

“Tell us about it, Uncle Pedro, 
tell us how it happened,” cried the 
audience, 

“You must know then, sirs,” began 
Uncle Pedro, “ that the window Maria 
indicated to me, was at the back of 
the house. The house was in a lone- 
some place on the outskirts of the 
town; near by was a picture of pur- 
gatory, with a lamp burning before it. 
As I looked at the light, something 
which happened there a short time be- 
fore came into mind. A milkman used 
to pass by the picture every night as 
he went out of town, carrying the 
empty skins which he brought in at 


sunrise every morning, filled with 
milk. When he came to this place, 
he did not scruple to lower the con- 
secrated lamp to light his cigarette. 
One night, it was the eve of All Souls, 
when he had taken the lamp down, 
as was his custom, it went out, and 
he could not light his cigarette. He 
found it strange, for the wind slept, 
and the night was clear. But, what 
was his astonishment when a moment 
after, turning to look back, he saw 
the lamp lighted, and burning more 
brightly than ever. Recognizing in 
this a solemn warning from God— 
touched, and repenting of the profa- 
nation he had done—he made a vow 
to punish himself by never smoking 
another cigarette in his life ; and, sirs,” 
added Pedro, in a grave voice, “ he 
has kept it.” 

Pedro paused, and for a moment 
all remained silent. 

“This is an occasion,” presently 
said Maria, “to apply the saying, that 
when a whole company is silent at 
once, an angel has passed by, and the 
breath of his wings has touched them 
with awe.” 

“Come, Uncle Pedro,” said the 
muleteers, “ let us hear the rest of the 
story.” 

“ Well, sirs,” proceeded Pedro, in 
his former jocose tone, “you must 
know that the lamp inspired me with 
great respect, mingled with not a lit- 


‘tle fear. Is it well, I said to myself, 


to come here and trifle under the 
very beards of the blessed souls that 
in suffering are expiating their sins ? 
And I assure you, that light which 
was an offering to the Lord—which 
appeared to watch and to record— 
and seemed to be looking at me and 
rebuking me, was an object to impose 
respect. Sometimes it was sad and 
weeping like the De Profundis, at 
others immovable like the eye of the 
dead fixed upon me, and then the 
flame rose, and bent, and flickered, 
like a threatening finger of fire ad- 
monishing me. 

“One night, when its regards ap- 
peared more threatening than ever be- 
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fore, a stone, thrown by an invisible 
hand, struck me on the head with such 
force that it left me stupefied ; and when 
I started to run, though I was, as you 
might say, in open field, it happened 
with me as with that ‘negro of evil 
fortune’ who, where there were three 
doors to go out at, could not find one ; 
and so, running as tast as I could, in- 
stead of coming to my house, I came 
to a quarry and fell in.” 

“T have always heard of that negro 
of evilfortune,” said one of the listeners, 
“but could never find out how he came 
to be called so. Can you tell me ?” 

“ T should think so!” answered Uncle 
Pedro. 

“'There was once a very rich negro 
who lived in front of the house of a 
fine young woman, with whom he 
fell in love. The young woman, 
vexed by the soft attentions and en- 
dearments of the fellow, laid the mat- 
ter before her husband, who told her 
to make an appointment with the 
negro for that evening. She did so, 


and he came, bringing a world of 


presents. She received him in a 
drawing-room that had three doors. 
There she had a grand supper pre- 
pared for him. But they were 
hardly seated at the table when the 
light was put out, and the husband 
came in with a cowhide, with which he 
began to lash the negro’s shoulders. 
The latter was so confounded that he 
could not find a door to escape through, 
and kept exclaiming as he danced un- 
der the blows : 

* Poor little negro, what evil ‘ortune ! 

Where there are three doors, he cannot find one.’ 

“ At last, he chanced upon one, and 
rushed out like the wind. 3ut the 
husband was after him, and gave him 


a push that sent him from the top of 


the stairs to the bottom. A servant 
hearing the noise he made, ran to ask 
the cause. ‘ What would it be, answer- 
ed the black, ‘ but that I went up on my 
tiptoes and came down on my ribs?” 


“Que he subido de puntillas, 
The bajado de costillas.” 


“ Uncle Pedro,” asked the muleteer, 
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laughing, “ was that the cause of your 
remaining estranged ?” ; 

“ No,” said Pedro, “ eight days af- 
terwards, I armed myself with cour- 
age and returned to the grating, but 
Maria would not open the window.” 

“ Aunt Maria did not want you to 
be stoned to death like Saint Stephen,” 
said the muleteer. 

“ It was vot that, boy ; the truth is, 
that Miguel Ortiz, who had just com- 
pleted his term, returned to the place, 
and it suited Maria to forsake cne and 
take up with another who < 

“ Was not afraid,” interrupted Ma- 
ria, “to talk, with good intentions, to 
a girl in the neighborhood of a conse- 
crated object ; for, do you suppose that 
all those souls were spinsters ?” 

“T think so, Maria, because the 
married pass their purgatory in this 
world—the men, because their wiv 
torment them, and the women, through 
what their children cause them to sui: 
fer. Well, sirs, I took the matter so 
to heart that I could not stay in Dos- 
Hermanas when the wedding was 
celebrated, and I went to Alcali.” 

** Where he remembered me so well, 
that he came back married to 
other.” 

“Tt is true, for I have alwa 
thought it best ‘when one king 
dead, to set up another.” 

“ Ah Pedro! everlasting talker,” 
said Maria getting up, “ let us go.” 

“ Yes, let us go; for the sun isa 
hot asif he were flying away from th 
clouds, and I think it will rain.” 

“ God forbid !” exclaimed Maria, 
“give us the sun and wasps though 
they sting !” 

“ Why should it rain, since we are in 
March?” put in the muletcer. 

* And don’t you know, Jose,” replied 
Uncle Pedro, “ that January promised 
alamb to March, but when March ar- 
rived the lambs were so fat and fine 
that January would not fulfil the pro- 
mise? Then March was vexed and 
said to him, 


an- 


* With three days left me of my own, 
And three friend April will me loan, 
1’ll put your sheep in such a state, 
You'll wish you’d paid me when too late.’ 
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“ And so let us be off. 
gentlemen.” 

“ What a hurry youare in, Aunt 
Maria!” said the muleteer. “ Are you 
afraid you shall take root ?” 

“ No, but these asses of ours do not 
go like yours, Jose.” 

“ That is so,” said Pedro as he as- 
sisted Maria to mount; “withus, all is 
old—the horsewoman, her squire, and 
the steeds. My ass is so judicious that 
she cannot make up her mind upon 
which foot to limp, and therefore limps 
onall four; and that of Maria so old, 
that, if she could speak, she would say 
‘thee and thow to us all. Well, 
gentlemen, your commands.” 

“Health and dimes to you, Uncle 
Pedro.” 

Our travellers took the road again, 
and when they reached Alcala, sepa- 
rated to attend to their respective af- 
fairs. 

An hour afterward they rejoined 
each other. Pedro came accompanied 
by his daughter, who threw herself 
upon Maria’s neck with that tender 
sentimentality of young girls whose 
hearts have not been bruised, wounded, 
or chilled, by contact with the world. 

“You have collected your money ?” 
questioned Pedro, as though he doubt- 
ed it. 

“They offered me half now,” answer- 
ed Maria, “ or the whole after harvest ; 
and, as I am in want of my dimes, I 
preferred the former.” 

“ Not Solomon, Maria! not even 
Solomon! could have acted more wise- 
ly; for, ‘ blessed is he that po 
and ‘one bird in the hand is worth a 
hundred on the wing.” 

Pedro took his daughter up behind 
him, and they set out—Maria taking 
care of her money; Marcela of the 
flowers, spices, cakes, and sweetmeats 
she had bought as gifts ; and Pedro 
looking after them both. 


Good-by, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue arrival of Marcela caused 
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great joy to all except Rita, who 
neither wished nor tried to hide the 
ill-humor she felt in the presence of 
one who had been destined by both 
families to be the wife of Perico. 

This hostile disposition, and the 
cold reserve which Rita imposed upon 
Perico in his intercourse with Marcela, 
were the first frosts which had ever 
fallen upon the springtime of that pure 
spirit. 

Marcela was far from suspecting 
the base and bitter sentiments of Rita, 
and besides, she would not have un- 
derstood them; for, though a young 
woman, she had the soul of a child. 
Having lived in the convent from her 
birth, she had created for herself a 
sweet existence, which could not be 
enlarged by the interests and passions 
of life, except at the cost of innocence 
and happiness. She loved her good 
religious, her garden, her gentle and 
peaceful duties. She was attached to 
her devotions, to her church, and to 
her blessed images. She wished to 
be a nun, not from spiritual exalta- 
tion, but because she liked the life; 
not from misanthropy, but with joy of 
heart; not because she was without 
convenient place or position in the 
world, which many believe to be a mo- 
tive for taking the veil, but because 
her position, her place, she found—and 
preferred it—in the convent. 

This is what many do not, or pre- 
tend not to comprehend. Everything 
can be understood in this world; all 
vices; all irregularities ; all the most 
atrocious inclinations; even the pro- 
pensity of the Anthropophagi; but 
that the desire for a tranquil and re- 
tired life, without care for the present, 
or thought for the future, can exist, is 
denied, is incomprehensible. 

In the world everything is believed 
in—the masculine woman, the mor- 
ality of stealing, the philanthropy of 
the guillotine, in the inhabitants of the 
moon, and other humbugs, as the Eng- 
lish say; or canards, as our neigh- 
bors have it; or bubbles and fables, 
as we call them. The satirical scep- 
tic, called the world, has a_ throat 
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down which all these can pass, for 
there is nothing so credulous as in- 
credulity, nor so superstitious as irre- 
ligion. But it does not believe in the 
instincts of purity, in modest desires, 
in humble hearts, and in religious 
sentiments.” No indeed; the exis- 
tence of these is all humbug, a dudble 
which it cannot receive. This mon- 
ster has not a throat wide enough for 
these. 

Marcela, accompanied by Anna and 
Elvira, made her first visit to the 
church, and to the chapel of Saint 
Anna, into which the good wife of the 
sacristan hastened to lead them. 

The chapel is deep and narrow ; at 
the extremity is an altar and the efli- 
gy of the saint. In a crystal urn, 
inserted into the altar, is seen a wood- 
en cross and a small bell. The effigy 
of Saint Anna is very ancient; its 
lower part widens in the form of a 
bell, upon its breast it bears an image 
of the Blessed Virgin, which in the 
same manner bears that of the child 
Jesus. The remote origin stamped 
upon this effigy, uniting antiquity of 


idea with age of material, gives, as it 
were, wings to the devotion it inspires 


with which to rise and free itself 
from all present surroundings. On 
the wall, at the right hand, hang two 
large pictures. In one is seen an an- 
gel, appearing to two girls, and in the 
other the same girls, in a wild and 
solitary place, with a man who is dig- 
ging a hole in the earth. 

On the left hand an iron railing 
surrounds the entrance to a cave, the 
descent into which is by a narrow 
stairway. 

Marcela and her companions hav- 
ing performed their devotions, seated 
themselves in some low chairs which 
the sacristan’s wife placed for them 
under the arbor in the court-yard, 
and Marcela asked the obliging and 
kindly woman to explain to them the 
two pictures which they had seen in 
the chapel. The good creature, who 
loved to tell the story, began it very 
far back, and related it in the follow- 
ing words. 


the Sad. 
POPULAR TRADITION 
MANAS. 

“Tn times the memory of which is 
almost lost, a wicked king, Don Rod- 
rigo, ruled in Spain. It was then 
customary for the nobles of the 
realm to send their daughters to court, 
and therefore the noble count, Don 
Julian, sent his fair daughter Florinda, 
known as La Cava. When the kins 
saw her he was inflamed with passion, 
but she being virtuous, the king ob- 
tained by violence that which he 
could not by consent. When the 
beautiful Florinda saw herself dis- 
honored, she wrote to the Count—with 
blood and tears she wrote it, in these 
words : 

“¢ Father, your honor and mine are 
blemished; more to your renown would 
it have been, and better for me, if you 
had killed me, instead of bringing me 
here. Come and avenge me.’ 

“ When the Count, Don Julian, read 
the letter, he fell down in a swoon, 
and when he came to himself he 
swore, upon the cross of his sword, to 
take a vengeance the like of which 
had never been heard of, and one pro- 
portioned to the offence. 

“ With this intention, he treated with 
the Moors and gave up to them Tarifa 
and Algeciras, and like a swollen riv- 
er which breaks its embankments they 
inundated Andalusia. They reached 
Seville, known in those times as /7’s- 
palis, and this place, then called Ori- 
po. The Christians, before they fled, 
buried deep in the earth the venerated 
image of their patroness Saint Anna. 
And there it remained five hundred 
years, until the good king Fernando, 
having made himself master of the 
surrounding country, invested Seville. 
Here, however, the Moors made such 
a stubborn resistance that the spirit of 
the monarch began to failhim. Then, 
in the tower of Herveras, now fallen 
to ruin, Our Blessed Mother appeared 
to him in a dream, animating his 
valor, and promising him victory. 
The good king returned to his camp 
at. Alcal4 with renewed courage. He 
summoned all the artificers that could 
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be found, and commanded them to 
make an image, as nearly as possible 
in the likeness of his vision, but to his 
great chagrin no one succecded. 

“There then presented themselves, 
two beautiful youths, dressed like pil- 
grims, offering to make an image in 
every particular like the form the 
good king had seen in his vision. 
They were conducted to a workshop 
in which they found prepared for 
them everything necessary for their 
work. The following day, when the 
king, stimulated by his impatience, 
went in to see how the work was pro- 
gressing, the pilgrims had disap- 
peared. The materials were lying on 
the floor untouched, and upon an: al- 
tar was an image of our Lady, just as 
she had appeared to him in his sleep. 
The king, recognizing the intervention 
of the angels, knelt weeping before 
the image he had wished for so much, 
und which, by the hands of angels, 
their Queen herself had sent him. 

“ Afterward, when the pious chief 
had reduced Seville, ke caused this 
image to be placed in a triumphal car 
drawn by six white horses, his majesty 
walking behind with naked feet, and 
deposited in the cathedral of Seville, 
where it is still venerated, and where 
it will continue to be venerated until 
the end’ of time, under the invocation 
of our Lady of Kings. In her chap- 
el, at her feet, lies the body of the 
sainted monarch—relics, of the pos- 
sessions of which all Spain may well 
envy Seville. 

“ Soon after the appearance of tne 
vision, the king with great confidence 
in the help of God prepared to make 
another attack. He posted himself 
upon the neighboring heights of 
Buena Vista: the two wings of his 
brave army extending on both sides, 
like two arms ready to do his will. 
But the troops were so weary, and so 
faint from heat and thirst, that they 
had neither strength nor spirit left. 
In this strait, the good king built 
up an altar of arms, upon which he 
placed an image of the Blessed Vir- 
gin which he always carried with 
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him, calling upon her in these words, 
‘Aid me! aid me! Holy Mother, for 
if by thy help I set up the cross to-day 
in Seville, I promise to build thee a 
chapel in this very spot, in which 
thou shalt be venerated, and I will 
deposit in it the standards under 
which the city shall be gained” As 
he prayed, a beautiful spring began 
to flow at the foot of the ridge, send- 
ing forth in different directions seven 
streams. It flows still, and bears the 
name of The King’s Fountain. 

“Men and horses refreshed them- 
selves, and recovered strength and 
courage. Seville was won, and the 
Moorish King Aixa came bearing the 
keys of the city upon a golden salver, 
and presented them to the pious con- 
queror. They are kept with other 
precious relics in the treasury of the 
cathedral. 

“In those times,” proceeded the 
narrator, “ there lived in the province 
of Leor two devout sisters, named 
Elvia and Estefania, to whom an 


angel appeared and told them to set° 


out for the purpose of finding an im- 
age of Our Lady which the Christians 
had hidden’ under the earth. The 
father of the devout maidens, Gomez 
Mazereno, who was as pious as they 
were, wished to go with them. But 


“on setting out they were in great 


trouble, not knowing what direction 
to take. Then they heard the sound 
of a bell in the air. They saw no 
bell, but followed the ringing until 
they came to this place, where it 
seemed to go down into the ground at 
their feet. This was then an unculti- 
vated ‘waste of matted thorns and 
briers, and was called ‘The Invinci- 
ble Thicket, because the Moors, who 
had all these lands under cultivation 
could never cut it down ;_ for, unseen 
by them, an angel guarded it with a 
drawn sword in his hand. They be- 
gan zealously to dig, and digging 
came to a large flat stone, which 
being lifted, they discovered the en- 
trance to a cave—the same that you 
saw in the chapel. In it they found 
the image of the saint, a cross, the 
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small bell, which, like the star of the 
eastern kings had led them here, and 
a lamp still burning—the very lamp 
that lights the saint now, for it hangs 
in the chapel before her altar. For 
more than a thousand years it has 
burned in veneration of our patroness. 
They took up her image and raised 
this chapelin hername. Houses were 
built and clustered together round it, 
until this village, which takes the name 
of Dos-Hermanas from its founders, 
was formed under its shelter. See,” 
continued the good woman, rising and 
reéntering the chapel, “see here the 
image which nothing has been able 
to injure; neither the dampness of 
the earth, nor dust of the air, nor the 
canker of time. In these two pic- 
tures are the portraits of the devout 
sisters.” A great quantity of offerings 
were seen hanging on both sides of 
altar. Of these seven little silver 


legs, tied together and suspended by 
a rose-colored ribbon, attracted Mar- 
cela’s attention. 

“What is the meaning of that 
offering ?” she asked of the sacristan’s 


wife. 

“Marcos, the blacksmith, brought 
them here. It happened, one day, 
that the poor fellow was seized with 
such violent pains in his legs, that 
it seemed as though he could neither 
live nor die. 

“His wife having administered to 
him without effect all the remedies 
that were ordered, took him, stretched 
upon a cart, to Seville. But neither 
could the doctors there do anything to 
relieve him. One day, after the un- 
fortunate man had spent all he pos- 
sessed in remedies, made desperate by 
his suffering, and by the cries of his 
children for the bread which he had 
not to give them, he lifted his broken 
heart to God, claiming as his inter- 
cessor our blessed patroness Saint 
Anna, praying with fervor to be made 
well until such time as his children 
should no longer need him ; adding : 
When my children are grown up I 
will die without murmuring. And if, 
until then, I regain my health, I 
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promise, Blessed Saint, to hang, 
every year, a little silver leg upon 
thy altar, in attestation of the mira- 
cle” The next day Marcos came on 
foot to give thanks to God. Years 
passed. The sons of Marcos had 
grown up and were earning their liv- 
ing. There remained with him only 
a young daughter. She had a lover 
who asked her of her father. The 
wedding was gay, only Marcos 
seemed to be in deep thought. On 
the following day he took his bed, 
from which he never rose. What 
he asked had been granted. His 
task was done.” 

“And these ears of grain?” said Mar- 
cela, seeing a bunch of wheat tied with 
a blue ribbon. 

“They were brought by Petrola, 
the wife of Gomez. These poor peo- 
ple had only the daily wages of the 
father for the support of eight children. 
They had begged the use of a smail 
field to sow with wheat, and in it were 
sown also their hopes. With what 
pleasure they watched it, and with 
what satisfaction! for it repaid their 
care, growing so luxuriantly that it 
looked as if they sprinkled it every 
morning with blessed water. One day 
a neighbor came from the field and 
told the poor woman that the locust 
was in her wheat. The locust? One 
of the plagues of Egypt! It was as 
if a bolt from heaven had struck her. 
Leaving her house and her little ones, 
she rushed out wildly, with her arms 
extended and not knowing what she 
did. ‘Saint Anna,’ she cried, ‘my 
children’s bread! my children’s bread!’ 
She reached the field and saw in one 
corner the track of the locust. This 
insect destroys the blades from the 
foot without leaving a sign. But be- 
tween its track and the rest of the 
field an invisible wall had been raised 
to protect the wheat of the pious 
mother who invoked the saint, and the 
locust had disappeared. You can im- 
agine the delight and gratitude of the 
good woman, who was so poor that she 
testified it by the gift of these few 
blades of the precious grain.” 
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Anna, Elvira, and Marcela listened 
with softened and fervent hearts, and 
eyes moistened with tears. With the 
same emotions the relation has been 
transmitted to paper. God grant that 
it may be read in like spirit! 


CHAPTER VII. 

May smiled. Golden with sun- 
light, noisy with the song of its birds 
and the murmur of its insects; odorous 
with its flowers, laughing, and happy 
to be the month, of all others, dedi- 
cated to Mary. 

The wedding day of Ventura and 
Elvira had arrived, and the sun, like 
a friend. that hastened to be the first 
to give them joy, rose radiant. They 
were ready to set out for the church. 
Anna pressed to her heart the child of 
her love, the gentle Elvira, so hum- 
ble and thoughtful in her gladness that 


she stood with drooping head and eyes 
cast down, as if oppressed and dazzled 


by so much joy. Uncle Pedro, who 
had never been so glad in all his life, 
exceeded even himself in jokes, hints, 
and facetious sayings. Maria, tran- 
sported with her own delight, and 
that of others, shed tears continually— 
tears, like the rain drops, which some- 
times fall from a clear sky when the 
sun is bright. 

As his rays shine through those 
drops, so shone Maria’s smile through 
her tears. 

“Dear sister,” said Marcela to El- 
vira, “next to mine, my sweet Jesus, 
your bridegroom is the best and most 
perfect. See my Ventura, how well 
he appears ; if he had only a spray of 
lilies in his hand, he would look like 
Saint Joseph in ‘The Espousals.’” 

And she had reason to praise her 
brother, for Ventura, neatly and rich- 
ly dressed, more animated and gallant 
than ever, hurrying the others to set 
out, was the type a sculptor would 
have chosen for a statue of Achilles. 
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Perico forgot even Rita. His large, 
soft brown eyes were fixed upon his 
sister with a look of deep and inexpli- 
sable tenderness. Rita only was in- 
different and petulant. 

They were leaving the house when 
a strange sound reached their ears. 
A sound which seemed to be made up 
of the bellowing of the enraged bull, 
the lamentations of the wounded bird, 
and the growl of the lion surprised in 
his sleep. 

It was the ery of alarm and rage of 
the flocks of fugitives that were ar- 
riving, and the exclamations of as- 
tonishment and indignation of the peo- 
ple of the village that were preparing 
to imitate them. 

The French had entered Seville 
with giant strides, and were hurrying 
on in their devastating march toward 
Cadiz. F 

Perico having foreseen this event, 
had prepared a place of refuge for his 
family, in a solitary farm-house, far 
apart from any public way, and had 
horses standing in the stables ready 
against surprise. 

While the men rushed into the yard 
to prepare the animals, the women, 
wild with fear, gathered and tied to- 
gether the clothes and whatever else 
they could carry with them in the 
panniers. 

“What a sad omen!” said Elvira 
to Ventura; “the day which should 
join us together separates us.” 

“Nothing can separate us, Elvira,” 
answered Ventura ; “I defy the whole 
world to do it. Go without fear. We 
are going to prepare ourselves, and 
shall overtake you on the road.” 

Ventura saw them depart under the 
protection of Perico, and watched them 
until they were out of sight. 

But now was heard at the entrance 
of the village the fatal sound of drums, 
which announced the arrival of the 
terrible phalanx that threw itself upon 
that poor unarmed people, taken by 
surprise, and treated without mercy. 

It came in the name of an iniquitous 
usurpation of which the precedents 
belong to barbarous times, as the re- 
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sistance it met with belongs to the 
days of heroism—a resistance against 
which it dashed and was broken, ‘fight- 
ing without glory and yielding without 
shame. 

“ Follow, me, father,” said Ventura. 
“ Sister, come ; we nrust fly !” 

“Ttis too late,” replied Pedro, “ they 
are already here. Ventura, hide your 
sister; when night comes we will es- 
cape, but now hide yourselves.” 

“And you, father?” said Ventura, 
hesitating between necessity and the 
repugnance he felt to being obliged to 
hide himself. 

* I,” answered Pedro, “remain here. 
What can they do to a poor old man 
like me? Go,I tell you! Hide your- 
selves! Marcela, what are you doing 
theve, poor child, as cold and fixed as 
a statue? Ventura, what are you 
thinking of that you do not move? 
Do you wish to be lost? Do you 
wish to lose your sister? Ventura! 


dear son, do you wish to kill me?” 
His father’s ery of anguish roused 
Ventura from the stupor into which 


he had been thrown by fear, uncer- 
tainty, and rage. 

“It is necessary,” he murmured, 
with clenched hands, and set teeth. 
“ Father, father! to hide myself like a 
woman! while Ilive Ishall never get 
over the shame of it!” and taking a lad- 
der, he lifted it to an opening in the 
ceiling, which formed the entrance to 
a sort of loft or garret, where they 
kept seeds, and worn-out and useless 
household articles, helped his sister to 
mount, went up himself, and drew the 
ladder after him. 

It was time, for there was a knock- 
ing at the door. Pedro opened it, 
and a French soldier entered. 

“Prepare me,” he said in his jar- 
gon, “food and drink: give me your 
money, unless you want me to take it, 
and call your daughters, if you do not 
wish me to look them up.” 

The blood of the honorable and 
haughty Spaniard rose to his face, but 
he answered with moderation, 

, “I have nothing that you ask me 
or.” 
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“Which means that you have no- 
thing, you thief? Do you know whom 
you are talking to, and that I am 
hungry and thirsty ?” 

Pedro, who had expected to pass 
the whole of this long wished-for day 
of his son’s marriage in Anna’s house, 
and had therefore nothing prepared, 
approached the door which communi- 
cated with the interior of the house, 
and pointing to the extinguished 
hearth, repeated, “ As I have already 
told you, there is nothing to eat in the 
house, except bread.” 

“You lie!” shouted the French- 
man in a rage; “it is because you do 
not mean to give it to me.” 

Pedro fixed his eyes upon the gre- 
nadier, and in them burned, for an 
instant, all the indignation, all the rage, 
all the resentment he harbored in his 
soul; but a second thought, at which he 
shuddered, caused him to lewer them, 
and say in a conciliating tone : 

“ Satisfy yourself that I have told 
you the truth.” 

On hearing this continued refusal, 
the soldier, ‘already exasperated by 
the glance Pedro had cast at him, ap 
proached the old man and said: “ You 
dare to face me; you refuse to com- 
ply with your obligation to supply me 
Ha! and worse than all, you insult me 
with your tranquil contempt. Upon 
my life, I will make you as pliant as 
a glove!” and raising his hand, ther 
resounded through the house, dry ee 
distinct, a blow on the face. 

Like an eagle darting upon its 
prey, Ventura dropped down, threw 
himself upon the Frenchman, forced 
the sword from his hand, and ran it 
through his body. The soldier fell 
heavily, a lifeless bulk. 

“Boy, boy, what have you done 
exclaimed the old man, for getting ‘ 
affront in the peril of his son. 

“My duty, father.” 

“You are lost!” 

“ And you are avenged.” 

“Go, save yourself ! “do not lose an 
instant.” 

“ First, let me take away this debtor, 
whose account is settled. If they find 
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him here, you will have to suffer, 
father.” 

“Never mind, never mind,” ex- 
claimed the father, “save yourself, 
that is the first thing to be thought of.” 

Without listening to his father, Ven- 
tura took the corpse upon his shoulder, 
threw it into the well, turned to the 
old man, who followed him in an 
agony of distress, asked for his bless- 
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wall which surrounded the yard, and 
to the ground on the other side. The 
poor father, mounted upon the trunk 
of a fig-tree, holding on by its 
branches, with bursting heart, and 
straining eyes, and breath suspended, 
saw his son, the idol of his soul, pas= 
with the lightness of a deer, the space 
which separated the village from an 
olive plantation, and disappear among 


ing, sprang with one bound, upon the _ the trees. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


(ORIGINAL. ] 
SAPPHICS. 


” 


SUGGESTED BY “THE QUIP OF GEORGE HERBERT. 
Stratus in terram meditans jacebam ; 
f&eculum molle et petulans procaxque, 
Asseclas tristem stimulabat acri 
Leedere lusu. 


Pulchra, quam tinxit Cytherea, rosa, 

“ Cujus, queso,” inquit, “ manus, infaceta 

Carpere inaudax?” Tibi linquo causam, 
Victor Iesu ! 


Tinnitans argentum: “ Melos istud audi: 

Music nostine modos suaves? ” 

Inquit et fugit. Tibi linquo causam, 
Victor Iesu! 


Gloria tune tollens caput et coruscans, 

Sericis filis crepitans, me figit 

Oculis limis. Tibi linquo causam, 
Victor Iesu ! 


Gestiit secomma sceleratis aptum, 

Callida lingua acuisse Ira ; 

Conticescat jam. Tibi linquo causam, 
Victor lesu ! 


Attamen cum Tu, die coustituto, 

Eligisti quos Tibi vindicassis, 

Audiam 0, dextro lateri statutus, 
“ Euge fidelis '’ 


Sti, Lodoici, in Ascensione Domini, 1866, 
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PROBLEMS OF THE AGE. 


IV. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD IN THE CREED 
DEMONSTRATED IN THE CONSTITUTIVE 
IDEA OF REASON. 

As soon as we open the eye of rea- 
son we become spectators of the crea- 
tion. The word creation in this pro- 
position is to be understood not in a 
loose and popular sense, but in a strict 
and scientific one. We intend to say, 
not merely that we behold certain ex- 
isting objects, but that we behold them 
in their relation to their first and su- 
preme cause. Weare witnesses of the 
creative act by which the Creator and 
his work are simultaneously disclosed to 
the mind. This is the original constitu- 
tive principle of reason, its primal light 
preceding all knowledge and thought, 
and being their condition. It is the 


idea which contains in itself, radically 
and in principle, all possible develop- 
ment of thought and knowledge, ac- 
cording to the law of growth connatu- 


ral to the human intelligence. It in- 
cludes—God with all his attributes: 
the work of God or the created uni- 
verse ; and the relation between the 
two, that is, the relation of God to the 
universe as first cause in the order of 
creation, and final cause in the order 
of the ultimate end and destination of 
things. The different portions of this 
idea are inseparable from each other. 
That is, our reason cannot affirm God 
separately from the affirmation of the 
creative act, or affirm the creative act 
separately from the affirmation of God. 
The being of God is disclosed to us 
only by the creation, and the creation 
is intelligible to us only in the light 
given by the idea of God.* God re- 
veals himselfto our reason as creator, 


* A careful attention to the succeeding argument 
will show that by the idea of God given to intuition, 
is not meant the evolved idea, but the idea capable 
of evolution, or the idea of infinite, necessary being, 
which is shown to be the idea of God by demonstra- 
tion, 


and by means of the creative act. This 
is the limit of our natural light, and 
beyond it we cannot see anything by a 
natural mode, either in God, or in the 
universe. 

The idea of God must not be con- 
founded with that distinct and explicit 
conception which a philosopher or well- 
instructed Christian possesses. If the 
human mind possessed this knowledge 
by an original intuition, every human 
being would have it, without instruc- 
tion, from the very first moment of 
the complete use of reason, and 
could never lose it. The idea of 
God is the affirmation of himself as 
pure, eternal, necessary being, the 
original and first @rinciple of all ex- 
istenece, which he makes to the rea- 
son in creating it, and which consti- 
tutes the rational light and life of the 
soul. This constitutive, ideal princi- 
ple of the soul’s intelligence exists at 
first in a kind of embryonic state. The 
soul is more in a state of potentiality 
to intelligence, than intelligence in act. 
The idea of God is obscurely enwrap- 
ped and enfolded in the substance of 
the soul, imperfectly evolved in its 
most primitive acts of rational con- 
sciousness, and implicitly contained 
but not actually explicated in every 
thought that it thinks, even the most 
simple and rudimental. The intelli- 
gence must be educated, in order to 
bring out this obscure and implicit idea 
of God into a distinct conception in 
the reflective consciousness. This edu- 
cation begins with the action of the 
material, sensible world on the soul 
through the body, and specifically 
through the brain. The human soul 
was not created to exist and act under 
the simple conditions of pure spirit ; 
but as is incorporated in a material 
body. Thé body js not a temporary 
habitation, like the envelope of a larva, 
but an ibtegral part of man. The 
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intelligence is awakened to activity 
through the senses, and all its per- 
ceptions of the intelligible are through 
the medium of the sensible. The sen- 
sible world is a grand system of out- 
ward and visible signs representing the 
spiritual and intelligible world. Lan- 
guage is the science and art of subsi- 
diary signs, the equivalents of the phe- 
nomena of the sensible world and of 
all that we apprehend through them ; 
and forming the medium for communi- 
cating thought among men. For this 
reason, all language so far as it repre- 
sents the conceptions of men concern- 
ing the spiritual word is metaphorical ; 
and even the word spirit is a figure 
taken from the sensible world. 

When the obscure idea is completely 
evolved, and the soul educated, through 
these outward and sensible media, the 
reflective consciousness attains to the 
distinct conceptionof God. This edu- 
cation may be imperfect, and the re- 
flective consciousness may have but an 
incomplete conception “expressed in 
language by an inadequate formula ; 
but the idea is indestructible, and the 
mental conception of it can never be 
totally corrupted. This would be 
equivalent to the cessation of all 
thought, the annihilation of all conecep- 
tion of being and truth, and the ex- 
tinction of all rational life in the soul. 
It is a mere negation of thought, 
which cannot be thought at all, and a 
mere non-entity. There is no such 
thing as absolute scepticism. Partial 
scepticism is possible. Revelation may 
be denied as to its complete conception, 
but the idea expressed in revelation 
cannot be utterly denied. The being 
of God may be denied, as to its com- 
plete conception, but not completely 
as to the idea itself. No sceptie or 
atheist can make any statement of his 
doubt or disbelief, which does not con- 
tain an affirmation of that ultimate 
idea under the conception of real and 
necessary being and truth. Much less 
‘an he enunciate any scientific formu- 
las respecting philosophy, history, or 
any positive object, without doing so. 
Vast numbers of men are ignorant of 
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the true and formed conception of God, 
but every one of them affirms the idea 
in every distinct thought which he 
thinks; and every human language, 
however rude, embodies and perpe- 
tuates it under forms and conceptions 
which are remotely derived from the 
original and infallible speech of the 
primitive revelation. Although the 
mass of mankind cannot evolve the 
idea of God into a distinct conception, 
and even gentile philosophy failed to 
enunciate this conception in an ade- 
quate form, yet when this conception 
is clearly and perfectly enunciated by 
pure theistic and Christian philoso- 
phy, reason is able to recognize it as 
the expression of its own primitive and 
ultimate idea. It perceives that the 
object which it has always beheld by 
an obscure intuition, is God, as pro- 
posed in the first article of the Christ- 
ian formula. The Christian church, 
in instructing the uninstructed or par- 
tially instructed mind in pure theism, 
interprets to it, and explicates for it, 
its own obscure intuition. Thus it is 
able to see the truth of the being of 
God ; not as a new, hitherto unknown 
idea, received on pure authority, or by 
a long deduction from more ultimate 
truths, or as the result of a number of 
probabilities ; but as a truth which 
constitutes the ultimate ground of its 
own rational existence, and is only un- 
folded and disclosed to it in its own 
consciousness by the word and teach- 
ing of the instructor, who gives distinct 
voice to its own inarticulate or de- 
fectively uttered affirmation of God. 
So it is, that God affirms himself to 
the reason originally by the creative 
act which is first apprehended by the 
reason through the medium of the sen- 
sible, and interpreted by the sensible 
signs of language to the uninstructed. 
Thus we know God by creation, and 
the creation comes into the most im- 
mediate contact with us on its sensible 
side. 

It has been said above, that we can- 
not separate the creative act from God 
in the primitive idea of reason. It 
is not meant by this that reason has 
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an intuition of God as necessarily a 
creator. What is meant is, that the 
idea of God present to an intelligent 
nind distinct from God, presupposes 
the creative act affirming to it an ob- 
ject distinct from itself, and itself as 
distinct from the object. When the 
subject is conscious of this truth, 
“ God affirms himself to me,” there 
are two terms in the formula, “ God,” 
and “ Me ;” involving the third unit- 
ing term of the creative act. The 
perception of other existences is si- 
multaneous with the perception of 
himself, but logically prior to it; and 
his first rational aet apprehends the 
existence of contingent, created sub- 
stances, as well as the being of the ab- 
solute, uncreated essence. The ele- 
ments of God and creation are in the 
most ultimate and primitive act of rea- 
son, and therefore in its constitutive 
idea. The creation is the idea of fin- 
ite essences in God externized by 
the Word who speaks them into exist- 
ence. By the same Word, the intelli- 
gent, rational portion of creation is en- 
lightened with the knowledge of this 
idea. It beholds God, as he expresses 
this idea in the creative act, and in no 
otherwise. It cannot sce immediately 
the necessity of his being, or, so to 
speak, the cause why God is and must 
be, but only the affirmation of this 
necessity in the creative act. But this 
affirmation is necessarily in conformity 
with the truth. It presents being as ab- 
solute, and creation as eontingent, and 
therefore not necessary. False con- 
ceptions may not discriminate accu- 
rately between the two terms, being 
and existence ; but when these false 
conceptions are corrected, and the idea 
brought fully into light, the very 
terms in which it is expressed clearly 
indicate God as alone necessary, cre- 
ation as contingent, and the creative act 
as proceeding from the free will of the 
Creator. 

God, and creation, are ‘thus simul- 
taneously affirmed in the creative act 
constituting the soul; although God is 
affirmed as first and creation second, 
in the logical order: God as cause and 
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creation as effect; and although crea- 
tion may be first distinctly perceived 
and reflected on, as being more con- 
natural to the reflecting subject himself, 
and more directly in contact with his 
senses and reflecting faculties. The 
knowledge of God is limited to that 
which he expresses by the similitude 
of himself exhibited in the creation. 
Our positive conceptions of God in the 
reflective order are therefore derived 
from the imitations, or representa- 
tions of the divine attributes in thx 
world of created existences. An infi- 
nite, and, to natural powers, impassable 
abyss, separates us from the immediate 
intuition of the Divine Essence. The 
highest contemplative cannot cross this 
chasm; and the ultimatum of mystic 
theology is no more than the confession 
that the essence of God is unseen and 
invisible to any merely human in- 
tuition, unknown and unknowable by 
the natural power of any finite in- 
telligence. We know wt Deus sit, sed 
non quid sit Deus—that God is, but no‘ 
what he is. We know that God is, by 
the affirmation of his being to reason. * 
We form conceptions that enable our 
reflective faculties to grasp this affir- 
mation, by means of the created ob- 
jects in which he manifests his attri- 
butes, and through which, as through: 
signs and symbols, images and pictures, 
he represents his perfections. 

This is the doctrine of St. Paul, the 
great father of Christian theology. 

“ Quis enim hominum, scit que sunt 
hominis, nisi spiritus hominis qui in 
ipso est? Ita, et que Dei sunt, nemo 
cognovit, nisi Spiritus Dei.” 

“ For what man knoweth the things 
of aman, but the spirit of man which 
is in him? So the things also that 
are of God, no one knoweth but the 
Spirit of God.” 

We understand this to mean, that 
God alone has naturally the immediate 
intuition of his own essence and of 
the interior life and activity of his own 
being within himself. 

“Quod notum est Dei manifestum 


* That is, after we have demonstrated that which is 
involved in the idea of being. 
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est in illis, Deus enim. illis manifes- 
tavit. Invisibilia enim ipsius, a crea- 
tura mundi, per ea que facta sunt 
intellecta, conspiciuntur; sempiterna 
quoque ejus virtus et divinitas.” “That 
which is known of God is manifest 
in them. For God hath manifested 
itto them. For the invisible things 
of him, from the creation of the world, 
are clearly seen, being understood by 


the things that are made ; his eternal 


power also and divinity.” 

That is, God affirms himself distinct- 
ly to the reason by the creative act, 
and simultaneously with the showing 
which he makes of his works. 

“Videmus nune per speculum in 
cnigmate.” 

‘“ We see now through a glass in an 
obscure manner, or more literally, in 
a riddle, parable, or allegory.” * 

That is, we understand the attributes 
and interior relations of God as these 
are made intelligible to our minds by 
analogies derived from created things, 
in which, as in a mirror, the image of 
God is reflected. The original and 
obseure idea of God given to reason 
in its constitution—but given only on 
that side of it which faces creation, 
including therefore in itself creation 
and its relation to the creator—may be 
represented in various forms. It must 
be distinctly borne in mind that our 
natural intuition is not an intuition of 
the substance or essence of the divine 
being, or an intuition of God by that 
uncreated light in which he sees him- 
self and his works. God presents 
himself to the natural reason as Idea, 
or the first principle of intelligence 
and the intelligible, by the intelligi- 
bility which he gives to the creation. 
IIe does not disclose himself in his 
personality to the intellectual vision, 
but affirms himself to reason by 'adivine 
judgment. Our natural knowledge of 
God is therefore exclusively in the 
ideal order. The intuition from which 
this knowledge is derived may be call- 
ed the intuition of the infinite, the 
eternal, the absolute, the necessary, the 


* 10Cor. i. 11; Rom. i, 19, 20; 1 Cor, xiii, 12. 
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true, the beautiful, the good, the first 
cause, the ultimate reason of things, 
ete. Real and necessary being, con- 
sidered as the ground of the contin- 
gent and as facing the created intellect, 
adequately embraces and _ represents 
all. This intuition enters into all 
thought and is inseparable from the 
activity of the intelligent mind. The 
intellect always does and must appre- 
hend, the real, which is identical with 
the ideal, in its thought; and when 
this reality or verity which it appre- 
hends is reflected on, it always yields 
up typ fom, the necessary and 
the contingent, the infinite and the fin- 
ite, the absolute and the conditioned. 
In apprehending God, we necessarily 
apprehend that the soul which appre- 
hends and the creation by which it ap- 
prehends him, must exist. In appre- 
hending creation, we apprehend that 
God must be in order that the crea- 
tion may have existence. If we could 
suppose reason to begin with the idea 
of God, pure’and simple, we could 
not show how it could arrive at any 
idea of the creature. . Neither could 


we, beginning with the exclusive idea 


of the conditioned, deduec the idea of 
the absolute and necessary. We can 
never arrive by discursive reasoning, 
by reflection, by logie, by deduction 
or induction, at any truth, not includ- 
ed in the principles or intuitions with 
which we start.- Demonstration dis- 
covers no new truth, but only discloses 
what is contained in the intuitions of 
reason. It explicates, but does not 
create. All that we know therefore 
about being and existences is contained 
implicitly in our original intuition. 
Real being is the immediate object 
apprehended by reason, as St. Thomas 
teaches, after Aristotle. “Ens namque 
est objectum intellectus primum, cum 
nihil sciri possit, nisi ipsum quod est ens 
in actu, ut dicitur in 9 Met.’ Unde nec 
oppositum ejus intelligere potest in- 
tellectus, non ens.” For being is the 
primary object of the intellect, since 
nothing can be known but that which 
is being in act, as it is said in the 9 
Met. Wherefore the intellect cannot 
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apprehend its opposite or not being.”* 
This appears to be plain. Either the 
intelligible which the intelligence ap- 
prehends is real or unreal, actual be- 
ing or not being, entity or nonentity, 
something or nothing. If the intelli- 
gence apprehends the unreal, not be- 
ing, not entity, no thing; it is not 
intelligence, it does not apprehend. 
These very terms are unstatable ex- 
cept as negations of a positive idea. 
T must have the idea of the real, or of 
being in act, before I can deny it. I 
must have the idea of my own exist- 
ence before I can deny I existed a 
century ago. If I deny or question 
my present existence, I must affirm it 
first, before I deny it, by making my- 
self the subject of a certain predicate, 
non-existence, or dubious existence. 
There is only one door of escape 
open, which is the affirmation of an 
intuition of possible being. But what 
is the intuition of the possible without 
the intuition of the actual? How can 
I affirm that being is possible, unless 
I have an intuition of « cause or rea- 


son situated in the very idea of being 
which makes it possible, and if possi- 


ble necessary and actual? The very 
notion of absolute being which is pos- 
sible only, that is, reducible to act but 
not reduced to act, is absurd. For it 
is not reducible to act except by a prior 
cause which is then itself actual, neces- 
sary being, and ultimate cause. Po- 
tentiality or possibility belongs only to 
the contingent, and is mere creability 
or reducibility to act through an effi- 
cient cause. Wherefore we cannot 
apprehend possible existence except 
in the apprehension of an ultimate, 
creative cause. All that is intelligible 
is either necessary being, or contingent 
existence having its cause in necessary 
being. The abstract or logical world 
is only a shadow or reflection of the 
real in our own minds, and instead of. 
preceding and conditioning intuition, 
it is its product. 

The real object apprehended by 
reason has various aspects, but they 
are aspects of the same object. The 


* * Opus, exlii, c. 1. 
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intuition of one aspect of being is 
called the intuition of truth or of the 
true, including truth both in the abso- 
lute and the contingent order. Truth, 
in regard to finite things, is the corre- 
spondence of a conception to an objec- 
tive reality. This finite reality ean- 
not be apprehended as true without a 
simultaneous apprehension of neces- 
sary and eternal truth as its ground 
and reason. The mathematical truths, 
for instance, in their application to ex- 
isting things, express the relations of 
finite numbers and quantities. They 
are, however, apprehended as neces- 
sarily and eternally true in an order 
of being independent of time, space, 
and all contingent existences; which 
order of being is absolute: the type of 
all existing things, the ultimate ground 
of truth, the intelligible zn se. 

The intuition of the beautiful, which 
is “the splendor of the true,” is the in- 
tuition of a certain type and the con- 
formity of existing things to it, causing 
a peculiar complacency in the intellect. 
This complacency is grounded on a 
judgment of the eternal fitness and 
harmony of things, that is, of an abso- 
Jute and necessary reason of 
der in eternal truth, that is, in 
being. 

The intuition of the good is an in- 
tuition of being considered as_ the 
necessary object of volition, and of ex- 
istences as having in their essence a 
ground of desirableness or an aptitude 
to terminate an act of the will. Hence 
good and being are convertible terms. 
The absolute good is absolute being, 
and created good is a created exist- 
ence conformed to the type of the 
good which is necessary and eternal. 

The intuition of the infinite reduces 
itself in like manner to the intuition of 
absolute being accompanied by the 
intuition of the finite or relative with 
which it is compared. The absolute 
is being in its plenitude, the intelligible 
as comprehended by intelligence in its 
ultimate act, neither admitting of any 
increase. The finite is that which can 
be thought as capable of increase, but, 
increased indefinitely, never reaches 


their or- 
absolute 
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the infinite. The term infinite, as 
Fénélon well observes, though nega- 
tive in form—expressing the denial of 
limitation—is the expression of a posi- 
tive idea. Herbert Spencer proves 
the same in a luminous and cogent 
manner, even from the admissions of 
philosophers of the sceptical school of 
Kant.* The intuition of the infinite 
gives us that which is not referrible 
to an idea of a higher order, but is it- 
self that idea to which all others are 
referred as the ultimate of thought 
and being. This intuition of the in- 
finite always presents itself behind 
every conception, and makes itself the 
first element of every thought. 

This is clearly seen in the concep- 
tions, commonly called the ideas, of 
space and time. The intuition of the 
infinite will never permit us to fix any 
definite, unpassable limits to these 
conceptions, but forces us to endeavor 
perpetually to grasp infinity and eter- 
nity under an adequate mental repre- 
sentation, which we cannot do. We 
must, however, if we are faithful to 
reason, recognize behind these concep- 
tions of space that cannot be bounded 
and time that cannot be terminated 
either by beginning or end, the idea 
of being infinite as regards both, the 
reason of the possibility of finite things 
bearing to each other the relations of 
co-existence and successive duration. 

The same intuition is at the root of 
the conception of the impossibility of 
limiting the divisibility of mathemati- 
cal quantity. Whichever way we 
turn, the idea of the infinite presents 
itself. We can never reach the 
boundary of multiplicability, nor can 
we reach the boundary of divisibility, 
which is only another form of multipli- 
cability. The conception of ideal 
space and number is rooted in the idea 
of the infinite power of God to create 
existences which have mathematical 
relations to each other. The positive 
multiplication or division of lines and 
numbers must always have a limit, 
but the radical possibility must always 
remain infinite, because it is included 


* First Principles of a New System of Philosophy. 
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in the idea of God, which transcends 
all categories of svace, time or limita 
tion. 

The intuition of cause is in the 
same order of thought. Necessary 
being and contingent existence cannot 
be apprehended in the same idea, 
without the connecting link of the 
principle of causation. It has been 
fully proved by Hume and Kant, that 
we cannot certainly conclude the 
principle of causation from any induc- 
tion of particular facts. We always 
assume it, before we begin to make 
the induction. Itis ana priori judg- 
ment that everything which exists 
must have a cause, and that all finite 
causes, receive their causality from a 
first cause or causa causarum. For 
every finite cause has a beginning, 
which comes from a prior cause, and 
an infinite series of finite causes being 
absurd, the idea of causation ne- 
cessarily includes first cause, and is 
incapable of being thought or stated 
without it. Existence is not intelligi- 
ble in itself, but in its cause, absolute 
being. Absolute being, though in- 
telligible in itself, is not intelligible to 
human reason, except by the causative 
act terminated in existences, and mak 
ing them intelligible. That is, being 
and existence, in the relation of cause 
and effect, are presented, and affirmed 
to reason, as the one complex object 
of its original intuition, and its con- 
stitutive idea. 

This is the point of co-incidence of 
the a@ priort and a posteriori argu- 
ments, demonstrating the Christian 
theistic conception. They analyze 
the synthetic judgment of reason, 
and show its contents. The argument, 
a priori analyzes it on the side of be- 
ing, showing what is contained in be- 
ing, or ens. The argument a pos- 
teriort analyzes it on the side of ex- 
istence, existentia. But either argu- 
ment implicitly contains the other. It 
is impossible to reasoh on either the 
first or last term of the synthetic judg- 
ment, without taking in the middle 
term of causation, which implies the 
third term, existence, if you begin 
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with being, and the first term, being, 
if you begin with existence. The 
theistic conception is God Creator. 
The theologian who begins to prove 
the proposition, God creates the world, 
cannot deduce creation by showing 
what is contained in the pure and 
simple idea of necessary, self-existing 
being. The idea of God includes the 
creative power, but not the creative 
act, which is free, and cannot be de- 
duced from the primitive intuition, 
unless God affirms it to the reason in 
that intuition; and even the creative 
power, or the possibility of creation, 
cannot be deduced by human reason 
from the idea of necessary being. 
Thus, the argument a@ priori really 
does not conclude the effect, that is, 
creation, by demonstrating it from the 
nature of the cause alone, but as- 
sumes it as known from the begin- 
ning. 

In like manner, the theologian, who 
argues from the creation up to the 
creator, or from effect to cause, as- 
sumes that the creation is really crea- 
ted, and the effect of a cause exterior 
to itself; otherwise, the term existence 
could never conduct him to the term 
being. 

We cannot demonstrate beyond 
what is given us in intuition, for all 
demonstration is a simple unfolding of 
the intuitive idea. The idea presents 
to us the creative act. If we reflect 
the causative or creative principle, 
whatever we logically explicate from 
it is indubitably true, because in con- 
formity with the idea of first cause. 
If we reflect the terminus of the 
causative act, or creation, whatever 
we logically explicate from it respect- 
ing the nature of eminent cause is 
indubitably true, for the same reason. 
In both cases we reason validly, and 
demonstrate all that is demonstrable 
in the case, In the first instance, we 
demonstrate what is really contained 
in the idea of -necessary being, and 
bring this idea—under the form of a 
distinct conception—face to face with 
the reflective reason. In the second 
instance, we demonstrate the order of 
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the universe, and the manifestation in 
it of divine power, wisdom and good 
ness. We demonstrate that the the- 
istic conception, or the conception of 
God and his attributes, contained in 
Christian Theology, is that which we 
know intuitively in the light of the 
primitive idea, logically explicated 
and represented by analogy in lan- 
guage. What we do not demonstrate, 
is the objective reality of the idea ; for 
this is indemonstrable, as being the 
first principle of all demonstration, 
The idea is intelligible in itself, and 
illuminates the reason with intelli- 
gence. The office of logic and rea- 
soning is to inspect and scrutinize the 
idea, to represent in reflection that 
which is intelligible. By this process 
the idea of necessary being evolves 
itself, necessarily, into the complete 
theistic conception of God, as is 
shown most amply in the treatises 
of theologians and religious writers. 
We will endeavor to sum up their re- 
sults in as brief and universal a syn- 
opsis as possible. 

Beginning at this point, real ne- 
cessary being is in itself the intelligi- 
ble; we lay down first that which is 
most radical and ultimate in the con- 
ception of the living, personal God 
and Creator; namely, absolute, in- 
finite intelligence. 

The absolute intelligible being must 
be absolute intelligent being. The 
intelligible is only intelligible to intel- 
ligence. What is the idea, or ideal 
truth or being, without an intelligent 
subject? What is infinite idea, or in- 
finite object of thought, without infinite 
intelligent subject? That which is 
intelligible in itself necessarily, abso- 
lutely, and infinitely, must necessarily 
be the terminating object ‘of intelli- 
gence equal to itself, that is infinite. 
This intelligence cannot be created, 
for then it would be finite. It must 
be included in absolute being. Be- 

* It will be seen, ther_fore, that the arguments @ 
priori and @ posteriori demonstrating the Christian 
doctrine of God, as stated by the great Catholic The- 
ologians, have not been impugned, but, on the 
contrary, vindicated from the misrepresentation of 


a more modern and less profound school of philo- 
sophers, 
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ing includes in itself all that is. It 
therefore includes intelligence. It con- 
tains in itself all that is necessary to 
its own perfection. Its perfection as 
intelligible requires its perfection as 
intelligent. Absolute being is there- 
fore infinitely intelligible and intelli- 
gent in its own nature and idea. It 
is the intelligible being which is intel- 
ligent being, and only intelligent spir- 
it, which is in its very essence intelli- 
gence, can be necessarily and infinite- 
ly intelligible; for only self-existent 
infinite spirit has the absolute infinite 
activity necessary to irradiate the 
light of the intelligible. The light of 
the intelligible irradiates our created 
intelligence by an act which consti- 
tutes it rational spirit. This act 
must be the act of supreme, absolute, 
infinite intelligence. Whatever is in 
the creature, must be infinite in the 
creator. The world of finite, intelli- 
gent spirits can only proceed from an 
infinite, intelligent spirit, as first and 
eminent cause. The sensible and 
physical world also is apprehended 
by our reason as intelligible, and is 
intelligible, only in intelligent cause ; 
which throws open the vast and mag 
nificent field of demonstration from 
the order and harmony of nature. 
The intelligible in the order of the 
finite, is a reflection of the intelligible 
in the order of the infinite. The intel- 
ligible in the order of the infinite, is 
the adequate object of infinite intelli- 
gence. The intelligible cn se is iden- 
tical with being in its plenitude ; and 
being in plenitude is necessarily in- 
finite, intelligent spirit.* 

From this point the way is clear 
and easy to verify all that theologians 
teach respecting the essential attri- 
butes of God. We have merely to 
explicate the idea of intelligent spirit 
possessing being in its plenitude. 


* Because, if we conceive of any essence that it is 
not spiritual, we can conceive of one that is more 
perfect, namely, that which has these two attributes ; 
and if we conceive of one that is finite in intelli- 
gence, we can conceive of one that is superior, or has 
greater plenitude of being, until we reach the infi- 
nite. The very conception of being in plenitude is 
being that excludes the conception of the possibility 
of that which is greater than itself, 


Alt 
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that has being—that is, every kind of 
good and perfection that the mind can 
apprehend in the divine essence by 
means of creatures —must be attributed 
to God in the absolute and infinite 
sense. W- cannot grasp plenitude of 
being fully under one aspect or form. 
We are obliged to discriminate and dis- 
tinguish qualities or attributes of being 
in God. But this is.not by the way of 
addition or composition of these attri- 
butes with the idea of the simple es- 
sence of God. It is by the way of 
identification. Thus, being is identi- 
fied with the intelligible and with in- 
telligence. All the attributes of God 
are identified with each other and 
with his being. 

This is what is meant by saying 
that God is most simple being, ens 
simplicissimum. The pure and sim- 
ple idea of being contains in itself 
every possible predicate: hence we 
can predicate nothing of it that can 
add to it, or combine with it, to make 
a composite idea greater than the idea 
of being in its simplicity. It comes 
to the same, when we say that God 
is most pure act, actus purissi- 
mus, which merely ascribes to him 
actual being in eternity to the utmost 
limit of possibility, or to the ultimate 
comprehensibility of the idea of being 
by the infinite intelligence of God. 

In the first place, then, we demon- 
strate the unity of God. There can be 
but one infinite being. For the intel- 
ligible being of God is the adequate 
object of his intelligence. Therefore 
there is no other infinite, intelligible 
object of infinite intelligence. 

God .is absolutely good. For his 
own being is the, adequate object of 
his volition, and the definition of good 
is adequate object of volition, so that 
being is ideftical with good. 

God is all-powerful. For there is 
no intelligible idea of power, which 
transcends the knowledge God has of 
his own being as including the ability 
to create. 

God is infinitely holy. For the in- 
tellect and the will of God terminate 
upon the same object, that is, upon his 
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own being, and consequently agree 
with each other ; and the very notion 
of the sanctity of God is the perfect 
harmony of his intellect and will in 
infinite good. 

God is immutable. For any change 
or progression implies a movement 
toward the absolute plenitude of be- 
ing, and is inconsistent with the ne- 
cessary and eternal possession of this 
plenitude. 

God is infinite and eternal; above 
all categories of limitation, succession, 
time or space; for this is only to say 
that he is most simple being, and most 
pure act. 

God is absolute truth and beauty, 
for these are identical with being. 

He is infinite love, for he is the in- 
finite object of his own intelligence 
comprehended as the term of his own 
volition. 

For the same reason, he is infinite 
beatitude, since beatitude simply ex- 
presses the repose and complacency of 
intelligence and will in their adequate 
object and is identical with love. 

God is an ocean of boundless, un- 
fathomable good and perfection, to 
whom everything must be attributed 
that can increase our mental concep- 
tion of his infinite being. We can go on 
indefinitely, explicating this conception, 
and every proposition we can make 
which contains the statement of any- 
thing positive and intelligible, is-self- 
evident; requiring no separate proof, 
but merely verification as truly identi- 
fying something with the idea of being. 
“We shall say much and yet shall 
want words ; but the sum of our words 
is, HE IS ALL.”* Nevertheless, our 
reason is not brought face to face with 


God by any direct intuition or vision of 


his intimate, personal essence. Every 
word, every conception, every thought 
expressing the most complete and vivid 
act of the reflective consciousness on 
the idea of God is derived from the 
creation, and gives only a speculative 
and enigmatical representation of the 
being of God itself, as mirrored in the 
perfections of created, contingent ex- 


* Ecclus, xiiii, 29. 
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istences. Though we see all things by 
its light, the sun itself, the original 
source of intelligible light, is not within 
our rational horizon. The creation is 
illuminated by it with the light of in- 
telligibility, and by this light we become 
spectators of the creative act of God. 

The creative act is not a transient 
effort of power, but a durable, contin- 
uous, ever-present act, by which God 
is always creating the universe. The 
creation has its being not in itself, but 
in God. All that we witness there- 
fore and come in contact with, is but 
the radiation of light, life, truth, beau- 
ty, happiness ; physical, mental, and 
spiritual existence; from God, the 
source of being. We sce the archi- 
tecture which proceeds from his mighty 
designs ; we behold the infinitely va- 
ried and ever shifting pictures and 
sculptures in which he embodies his 
infinite idea of his own beauty. We 
hear the harmonies that echo his eter- 
nal blessedness ; the colossal machinery 
of worlds plays regularly and _resist- 
lessly by the force which he communi- 
cates around us; his signs, emblems, 
and hieroglyphics are impressed on our 
senses ; the perpetual affirmation of his 
being is always making itself heard in 
the depth of our reason. The perpe- 
tual influx of creative force from him 
is every instant giving life and exist- 
ence to our body. We breathe in it, 
and see by it, and move through its 
energy. It is every instant creating 
our soul. When our soul firgt came 
out of nothing into existence, it was 
created by a whisper of the divine 
word, which simultaneously gave it 
existence and the faculty of appre- 
hending that whisper, by which it was 
made. God whispered in the soul the 
affirmation of his own being as the au- 
thor of all existence. This whisper is 
perpetual, like the creative act. It 
constitutes our rational life and activ- 
ity. By its virtue we think and are 
conscious. It concurs with every in- 
tellectual act. When the soul is stillest 
and its contemplation of truth the most 
profound, then it is most distinctly 
heard ; but it cannot be drowned by any 
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tumult or clamor. “In God we live, 
and move, and have our being.” We 
float in the divine idea as in an ocean. 
It meets us everywhere we turn. We 
cannot soar above it, dive beneath it, 
or sail in sight of its coasts. It is our 
rational element, in which our rational 
existence was created, in which it was 
made to live, and we recognize it in 
the same act in which we recognize our 
own existence. It is necessary to the 
original act of self-consciousness, and 
enters into the indestructible essence 
of the soul, as immortal spirit. 

The Creed, therefore, when it pro- 
poses its first article to a child who is 
capable of a complete rational act, only 
brings him face to face with himself, 
or with the idea of his own reason. 
It gives him a distinet image or re- 
flection of that idea, a sign of it, a 
verbal expression for it, a formula by 
which his reflective faculty can work 
it out into a distinct conception. As 
soon as it is fairly apprehended, he 
perceives its truth with a rational cer- 
titude which reposes in the intimate 
depths of his own consciousness. It 
is true that he cannot arrange and ex- 
press his conceptions, or distinctly 
analyze for himself the operations of 
his own mind, in the manner given 
above. This can only be done by one 
who is instructed in theology. But 
although he is no theologian or 
philosopher, he has nevertheless the 
substance of philosophy or sapientia, 
and of theology, in his intellect ; deep- 
er, broader and more sublime than all 
the measurements and signs of meta- 
physicians can express. We have 
taken the child as creditive subject in 
this exposition, in order to exhibit the 
ultimate rational basis of faith in its 
simplest act, and, so to speak, to show 
its genesis. But we do not profess to 
stop with this simple act which initi- 
ates the reason in its childhood into 
the order of rational intelligence and 
faith; rather we take it as only the 
terminus of starting in the prosecution 
of a thorough investigation of the com- 
plete development which intelligent 
faith unfolds in the adult and instruct- 
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ed reason of a Christian fully educated 
in theological science. Hence we have 
given the conception God in its scien- 
tific form, but as the scientific form of 
that which is certainly and indubitably 
apprehended in its essential substance 
by every mind capable of making an 
explicit and complete act of rational 
faith in God as the creator of the 
world. In the language 6f Wordsworth, 
“The child is father of the man.” A 
complete rational act in a child has in 
it the germ of all science. He is as 
certain that two and two make four, 
as is the consummate mathematician. 
A complete act of faith in a child is 
as infallible as the faith of a theolo- 
gian, and has in it the germ of all 
theology. He is able to say “ Credo 
in Deum” with a perfect rational cer- 
titude ; and this conclusion is the goa] 
toward which the whole preceding 
argument has been tending. 

But here we are met with a diffi- 
culty. The principle of faith cannot 
itself fall under the dominion of faith, 
or be classed with the credenda, which 
we believed on the veracity of God. 
How then can Credo govern Deum. 
The necessity for an intelligible basis 
for faith has been established, and 
this basis located in the idea of God 
evolved into a conception demonstra- 
ble to reason from its own constitu- 
tive principles. It would therefore 
seem that instead of saying “ I believe 
in God,” we ought to say “I know 
that God is, and is the _ infinite 
truth in himself, therefore I believe,” 
ete. 

This formula does really express a 
process of thought contained in the 
act of faith, and implied in the signifi- 
cation of Credo. Credo includes in 
itself intelligo. Divine faith presup- 
poses, and incorporates into itself, hu- 
man intelligence and human faith, on 
that side of them which is an inchoate 
capacity for receiving: its divine, ele- 
vating influence. Hence the propriety 
of using the word Credo, leaving intel- 
ligo understood but not expressed. 
The symbol of faith is not intended to 
express any object of our knowledge, 
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except as united to the object of 
faith. For this reason it does not dis- 
criminate in.the proposition of the ver- 
ity of the being of God, that which is the 
direct object of intelligence, but presents 
it uncer one term with those proposi- 
tions concerning God which are only 
the indirect object of intelligence 
through the medium of divine revela- 
tion. When we say Credo in Deum, 
if we consider in Dewm only that 
which is demonstrable by reason con- 
cerning God, the full sense of Credo is 
suspended, until the revelation of the 
superintellible is introduced in the 
succeeding articles. The term Deum 
terminates Oredo, only inasmuch as 
it is qualified by the succeeding terms; 
that is, inasmuch as we profess our be- 
lief in God as the revealer of the truths 
contained in the subsequent articles. 

The foregoing statement applies to 
the use of the word Credo in relation 
with Dewm in the first article of the 
Creed, taking Credo in its strictest 
and most exclusive sense of belief in 
revealed truths which are above the 
sphere of natural reason. In addition 
to this, it can be shown that there is 
a secondary and subordinate reason 
on account of which the mental appre- 
hension of that which is naturally in- 
telligible in God is included under the 
term faith, taken in a wider and more 
extensive sense 
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This intelligible order of truth, or 
natural theology, was actually com- 
municated to mankind in the begin- 
ning, together with the primitive reve- 
lation. We are, therefore, instructed 
in it, by the way of faith. The con- 
ception of God, and the words which 
communicate to us that conception, 
and enable us to grasp it, come to us 
through tradition, and are received by 
the mind before its faculties are full; 
developed. We believe first, and un- 
derstand afterward; and the greater 
part of men never actually attain to 
the full understanding of that which is 
in itself intelligible, but hold it con- 
fusedly, accepting with implicit trust 
in authority, many truths which the 
wise possess as science. Moreover, 
the term faith is often used to denote 
belief in any reality which lies in an 
order superior to nature and removed 
from the sphere of the sensible, al- 
though that reality may be demonstra- 
ble from rational principles. In 
certain sense we may say that this re- 
gion of truth is a common domain of 
faith and reason. But we have now 
approached that boundary line where 
the proper and peculiar empire of 
faith begins, and like Dante, left by 
his human guide on the coasts of the 
celestial world, we must endeavor un- 
der heavenly protection to ascend to 
this higher sphere of thought. 
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THE KING AND THE BISHOP. 


Berore Roskilde’s sacred fane, 


(The first the 
Attended by his 


land has known.) 
courtier train, 


And decked, as on his throne, 

In costly raiment, glittering gay 
Beneath the noon-day sun ; 

All fresh and fair, as though the day 
Had seen no slaughter done— 
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As though the all-beholding cye 

Of that Omniscient Deity, 

Whom, turning from the downward way 
His heathen fathers trod, 

Ile, guided by a purer ray, 
Hath chosen for his God— 

Had seen no darker, dreader sight, 

Twixt yester morn and yester nigh® 


3eheld by his approving eye, 
Who, now, would draw his altar nigh ; 
Ay, fresh and fair as to his soul 
No taint of blood did cling, 
As though in heart and conscience whole, 
Stands Swend, the warrior-king. 


On his, as on a maiden’s cheek, 
(Though bearded and a knight,) 
The royal hues of Denmark speak*— 

The crimson and the white ; 

But mark ye how the angry hue 
Keeps deep’ning, as he stands, 
And mark ye, too, the courtly crew, 

With lifted eyes and hands! 


Across the portal, low and wide, 

A slender bar from side to side, 
The bishop’s staff is seen ; 

And holding it, with reverent hands 

And head erect, the prelate stands, 
A man of stately mien. 


“ Go back !” he cries, and fronts the king, 
Whilst clear and bold his accents ring 
Throughout the sacred fane— 
And Echo seems their sound to bring 
Triumphant back again— 
“ Go back, nor dare, with impious tread, 
Into the presence pure and dread, 
Thy guilty soul to bring, 
Impenitent—O thou, who art 
A murderer, though a king!” 
A. murmur, deepening to a roar, 
’Mid those who were clust’ring round the door : 
A few disjointed but eager words— 
A sudden glimmer of naked swords ; 
And the bishop raised his longing eyes, 
In speechless praise, to the disiant skies ; 


* The Danish king, Swend, soon after his entrance into the Christian church, slew some of his “ jarls”’ 
without a trial, and, on presenting himself, after the commission of this crime, at the portal of the newly- 
built cathedral of Roskilde, in Zealand, found it barred by the pastoral staff of the English missionary and 
bishop who had converted him. After receiving the rebuke given in the poem, and forbidding lis attendants 
to molest the bishop, he returned whence he came, and shortly after, made his reippearance in the garb of « 
penitent, when he was received by the prelate, and, after a certain time of penance, absolved ; after which 
they became fast friends, 
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For he thought his labor would soon be o’er, 
And his bark at rest, on the peaceful shore ; 
And he pictured the crown, the martyrs wear, 
Floating slowly down, on the voiceless air ; 

Till he almost fancied he felt its weight 

On his brows—as he stood, and blessed his fate. 


With a calm, sweet smile on his face, he bowed 
His reverend head to the raging crowd— 
(Oh! the sight was fair to see!) 
And “ Strike !” he cried, whilst they held their breath, 
To hear his words; “ For I fear not death 
For him who has died for me !” 


King Swend looked up, with an angry glare, 

At the dauntless prelate, who braved him there, 
Though he deemed his hour near ; 

And he saw, with one glance of his eagle eve, 

That that beaming smile and that bearing high 
Were never the mask of fear ! 


Right against might had won the day ;— 
And he bade them sheathe their swords ; then turned, 
Whilst an angry spot on his cheek still burned, 

From the house of God away. 


Ere the hour had winged its flight, once more, 
Behold! there stood, at the temple door, 

A suppliant form, with its head bowed down, 
And ashes were there, for the kingly crown ; 
And the costly robes, which had made erewhile 
So gallant a show in the sunbeams’ smile, 

Had been cast aside, ere its glow was spent, 
For the sackcloth worn by the penitent ! 


The bishop came down the crowded nave ; 

His smile was bright, though his face was grave, 
He paused at the portal, and raised his eyes, 
Yet another time to those sapphire skies, 

But he thought not now, that the look he cast 
To that radiant heaven would be his last ; 

And he thanked his Master again—but not 

For the martyrdom that should bless his lot ; 
For the close to the day of life, whose sun 

Was to set in blood, on his rest was won: 

Far other than this was his theme of praise, 

As he murmured: “ O thou, in thy works and ways 
As wonderful now as when Israel went 

Through the sea, which is Pharaoh’s monument : 
Though I pictured death in the flashing steel, 
And I looked for the glory it should reveal, 

Yet oh! if it be, as it seems to be, 

Thy will, that I stay to glorify thee, 
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To add to thy jewels, one by one ; 
Then, Father in heaven, that will be done !” 


Then on the monarch’s humbled brow 
The kiss of peace he pressed, 
And led hifn, as a brother, now, 


A little from the rest— 


“ Here, as is meet, thy penance do, 
And as thy penitence is true, 
So God will make it light ! 
Then mayst thou work with me, that thus 
The light that he hath given us 


May rise on Denmark’s night !” 


M. T. F. 





Translated from Le Correspondant. 


THE YOUTH OF SAINT PAUL. 


BY L’ABBE LOUIS BAUNARD, 


Ar the time when Jesus Christ came 
into this world, the Jews were scat- 
tered over the whole surface of the 
earth. From the narrow valley in 
which their religious law had confined 
them for the designs of God, these 
people of little territory had over- 
flowed into all the provinces of the 
Roman empire. Captivity had been 
ihe beginning of their dispersion. Nu- 
inerous Israelitish colonists, who had 
formerly settled in the land of their 
exile, were still existing in Babylon, 
in Media, even in Persia; others had 
pushed their way further on to the 
exireme east, even as far as China, 
Finally, under the reign of Augustus, 
they are found everywhere.* 

It was the solemn hour in which, 
according to the parable of the gospel, 
the Father had gone forth to sow the 
seed. The field, “that is the world,” 
was filled with it already, and the time 
was not far distant when the Lord, 
“seeing the countries ripe for the har- 
vest,” would send out his journeymen 

* V. Remond, “ Histoire de la Propagation du Ju- 
daisme,” Leipzig, 1789. Grost, ‘De Migrationibus 


Hebr. extra patriam,” 1817. Jost, ‘* Histoire des Is- 
raélites depuis les Machabées,” etc, 


to reap, and gather the wheat into his 
barns. 

One of these families “of the disper- 
sion,” as they were styled, inhabited 
the city of Tarsus in Cilicia. Of this 
once famous city nothing now remains 
but a few ruins, and the modern Tar- 
sous falls vastly short of that high 
rank which the ancient Tarsus held 
among the cities of the East. Even 
at present, however, it is called the 
sapital city of Caramania. Situated 
on a small eminence covered over 
with laurels and myrtles, at a distance 
of about ten miles from the Mediter- 
ranean sea, it is washed by the rapid 
and cold waters of the Kara-sou, and 
its population during winter amounts 
to more than thirty thousand souls. In 
summer it is almost a desert.- Chased 
away by the burning heats which pre- 
vail at this season from the sea-coast, 
men, women and children abandon 
their homes and emigrate to the sur- 
rounding heights, where they fix their 
camp under lofty cedars, which afford 
them shelter, sade, and coolness.* 


* P, Belon, “ Voyages "—cité dans Malte-Brun 
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It were difficult to draw, from what 
it is at present, an exact picture of the 
ancient Tarsus. Instead of the sad, 
disconsolate look of a Turkish city, 
there was then in it the movement, the 
ardor, the splendor of the Greek city, 
proud of her politeness and her recol- 
lections. According to Strabo, Tarsus 
was a colony of Argos. As a proof 
of the high state of its culture, the 
Greeks related that the companions of 
Triptolemus, perambulating the earth 
in search of Io, stopped at that place, 
charmed by its richness and beauty. 
Others traced its origin further back, 
to the old kings of Assyria. At one 
of the gates of Tarsus there had been 
seen for a long time the tomb of Sar- 
danapalus with the following inscrip- 
tion under his statue: “I, Sardanapa- 
lus, have built Tarsus in one day. 
Passenger, eat, drink, and give thyself 
a good time; the rest is nothing.”"* His- 
tory, however, has written there other 
remembrances. It was not far from 
Tarsus that the intrepid Alexander 
lad nearly perished in the icy waters 
of the Cydnus. It was there upon 
the sea, at the entrance of the river, 
that the memorable interview and the 
fatal alliance of Antony and Cleopatra 
had just taken place in the midst of 
voluptuous feasts. The wise provi- 
dence that provides reparations for all 
our pollutions, had chosen the city of 
a Sardanapalus and of an Antony to 
be the cradle of St. Paul. 

For the rest, Tarsus was a city per- 
fectly well built and of remarkable 
beauty. From the fertile hillon which 
she rested, she could contemplate the 
direction toward the north and west of 
an undulating line, which traced rather 
than hid the horizon. This was the 
outline of the first ascending grades of 
the mountains of Cilicia. At a short 
distance from the city the waters of 
numerous living springs met together 
and formed a rapid river, deeply en- 
chased, which soon reached and re- 
freshed that portion of her which the 
historians call the Gymnasium, and 


* Strabo, liv. xvi. 
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we would name the “Quarter of the 
schools.” Further on there was a har- 
bor of peculiar and distinctly marked 
outline. Philostratus has described in 
a striking and picturesque manner the 
different habitudes of the men of traffic 
and of the literary class, representing 
“the former as slaves to avarice, the 
latter to voluptuousness. All their 
talk,” says he, “consisted in reviling, 
taunting, and railing at each other 
with sharp-biting words: whence one 
might have easily seen that it was 
only in their dress they pretended to 
imitate the Athenians, but not in pru- 
dence and praiseworthy habits. They 
did nothing else all day but walk up 
and down on the banks of the river 
Cydnus, which runs across this city, as 
if they were so many aquatic birds, 
passing their time in frolicsome levi- 
ties, inebriated, so to speak, with the 
pleasing delectation of those 
flowing waters.”* 

Such, then, was the city in which a 
vast multitude of young men, elegant, 
voluptuous and witty, crowded and 
pressed each other like a swarm of 
bees, for Tarsus was the most brilliant 
intellectual focus of that time and 
country. The following is the descrip- 
tion of it, given by Strabo: “ She car- 
ries to such a height the culture of arts 
and sciences, that she surpasses even 
Athens and Alexandria. The differ- 
ence between Tarsus and these two 
cities is, that in the former the learned 
are almost all indigenous. Few 
strangers come hither; and even those 
who belong to the country do not so- 
journ here long. As soon as they 
have completed the course of their 
studies in the liberal arts, they emi- 
grate to some other place, and very 
few of them return to Tarsus after- 
ward.” 

The best masters regarded it as an 
honor to teach in the schools of this 
city of arts. There were in it such 
grammarians as Artemidorus and Dio- 
dorus ; such brilliant poets and profes- 


sweect- 


* Philostrate, “ De la Vie d’Apollonius Thyanéen, 
traduction de Blaise de Vigenére,” liv. iv. ch. iv. 
p. 103, 104. Paris, 1611. 
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sors of eloquence as Plutiades and 
Diogenes; such philosophers of the 
sect of the stoics as the two Atheno- 
dori; of whom the first had been Cato’s 
friend in life, and his companion in 
death, and the second had been the 
instructor of Augustus, who, in token 
of gratitude, appointed him governor 
of Tarsus. For, it was the fate of 
this learned city to be under the ad- 
ministration of men of letters, and of 
philosophers. She had been ruled by 
the poet Boethus, the favorite of An- 
tony. Nestor, the Platonic philoso- 
pher, had also governed her. It is 
easily seen, however, that such men 
are better prepared for speculations in 
science, than for the administration of 
public affairs, so that, in their hands, 
Tarsus felt more than once those intes- 
tine commotions, of which cities of 
schools have never ceased to be the 
theatre. 

It was in this city, and under these 
circumstances, almost upon the fron- 
tiers of Europe and Asia, in the very 
heart of a great civilization, that St. 
Paul was born, about the twenty- 
eighth year of Augustus’ reign, two 
years before the birth of Christ.* He 
himself informs us that he was a Jew 
of the tribe of Judaf born in the 
Greek city of Tarsus, and a Roman 
citizen: so that by parentage, by edu- 
cation, and by privilege, he belonged 
to the three great nations who bore 
rule over the realm of thought and of 
action. The grave historian{ who ex- 
hausts the catalogue of the illustrious 
men of Tarsus, never suspected what 
man—very differently illustrious—had 
just appeared there, and of what a 
revolution he was to become the zeal- 
ous defender as well as the martyr. 

The Jewish origin of the Doctor of 
Nations was, as is easily understood, 
of vast importance for fulfilment of 
the designs of God. The religion of 
Jesus Christ proceeds from Judaism, 
continues and perfects it. It was, 


* This would be so, if St. Paul lived to the age of 
sixty-eight years, as is stated in a Homily of St. 
John Chrysostom, vol, vi. of his complete works, 

+ Benjamin, See Rom, xi, 1.—Ep. C. W. 

} Strabo, liv, xiv 


therefore, well worthy of the wisdom 
of God that his apostles should belong 
to the one as well as to the other cove- 
nant, and that he should thus extend 
his hand to all ages, as he was to 
extend it to all men. 

This purity of origin was so con- 
siderable a privilege, that it is by it 
one may account to one’s self for the 
rage and fury with which the Ebion- 
ite Jews in the first age of our era la- 
bored to deprive him of it. Adher- 
ing to the last rubbish of the law of 
Moses, and, for this reason, irrecon- 
cilable enemies to the great apostle 
of the Gentiles, these sectarians ma- 
liciously invented the following fable, 
according to the relation of St. Epi- 
phanius.* “They say that he was a 
Greek, that his father was a Greek 
as well as his mother. Having come 
to Jerusalem in his youth, he had 
sojourned there for a certain time. 
Having there known the daughter of 
the high priest, he had desired to 
have her for his wife; and to this 
end he had become a Jewish pro- 
selyte. As he could not, however, 
obtain the young maiden even at that 
price, he had conceived a burning re- 
sentment, and commenced to write 
against the circumcision, the sab- 
bath, and the law.” It seems to me 
that St. Epiphanius confers too great 
an honor upon this romance, by 
merely exposing and refuting it. 

I know on what foundation St. 
Jerome affirms, on the contrary, that 
St. Paul was a Jew not only by de- 
scent, but also by the place of his 
birth. According to him, St. Paul's 
parents dwelt in the small town of 
Girchala in Juda, when the Roman 
invasion compelled them to seek for 
themselves a home somewhere else. 
Therefore they took their son, yet an 
infant, with them, and fled to Tarsus, 
where they remained, waiting for bet- 
ter days.T 

The declaration ‘of St. Paul him- 
self, however, allows no doubt to be 

’ 
* “ Adv. Heeret.” liv. fi. t. i. p. 140, No, xvi. 


+ “De Viris Illustrib, Catalog. Script. Eccles,’’* t, 
i, p. dat 
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entertained as to his origin. Born 
in Tarsus, he was circumcised there 
on the eighth day after his birth, and 
received the name of Saul, which he 
exchanged a‘terward for that of Paul, 
probably at the time when Sergius 
Paulus had been converted by him to 
the Christian faith. 

His parents failed not to instruct 
him in the law; for, how distant so- 
ever from their mother country might 
have been the place in which they 
lived, the Jews did not cease to render 
to the God of their fathers worship, 
more or less pure, but faithful. Like 
all other great cities of the Roman 
empire, Tarsus had her synagogue 
where the Law was read, and where 
the religious interests of the Israelitic 
people were discussed. It was there 
that prayers were solemnly made with 
the face turned toward the holy city: 
for there was no temple anywhere 
but in Jerusalem, whither numerous 
and pious caravans from all the coun- 
tries of Asia went every year to cele- 
brate in Sion the great festivals of 
the Passover and Pentecost, to pay 
there the double devotion, and pre- 
sent their victims. The bond of 
union was thus fastened more firmly 
than ever between the colonies and 
the metropolis, in which great things 
were soon expected to take place. 
Jerusalem was not only the country 
of memorials, but to Jewish hearts 
she was also the land of hope, and 
every eye was turned toward the 
mountain whence salvation was to 
come. 

Saul grew up in Tarsus. We 
must not seek in the youth of Saul for 
those signs which reveal in advance 
a great man. In individuals of this 
sort, devoted to the work of God, all 
greatness is from him, the instrument 
disappearing in the hand of the divine 
artificer. Whatever illusion icono- 
graphy may have impressed us with 
upon the point, Saul did not carry, 


either in stature of body or in beauty . 


of features, the reflection of his great 
soul, and at first sight the world saw 
in him only an insignificant persona, as 
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he himself testifies, “aspectus corpo- 
ris infirmus.” Beside, he was a 
man of low condition, exercising a 
trade, and earning his daily bread. by 
the sweat of his face. The rabbinical 
maxims said that, “ not to teach one’s 
son to work, was the same thing as to 
teach him to steal.” Saul was, there- 
fore, a workman, and everything leads 
us to believe that he, who was to 
carry light to nations, passed, like his 
master, the whole of his obscure 
youth in hard work, He made tents 
for the military camps and for travel- 
lers. This was an extensive industry 
in the East; and a great trade in 
these textures was carried on in Tar- 
sus with the caravans starting from 
the ports of Cilicia and journeying 
though Armenia, Persia, the whole of 
Asia Major, and beyond.* 

Manual occupation, however, did 
not absorb the whole time, nor the 
whole soul of the young Israelite ; 
since the tradition of the fathers 
points to him as frequenting the 
schools of Tarsus, and joining that 
studious swarm of young civilians 
who crowded there to attend the 
lectures delivered by the professors 
of science and literature.f— His Epis- 
tles retain some traces of these his 
first studies. In these he quotes now 
and then words of the ancient poets, 
Menander, Aratus, Epimenides. He 
expressed himself with equal facility 
in the three great languages of the 
civilized world, the Hebrew, the 
Greek, and the Latin; and it is mani- 
fest that he knew the secrets of the 
art of eloquence, for which he retain- 


* These conjectures in regard to St. Paul’s birth 
and parentage are not founded on any solid basis, 
but on the contrary appear to be quite improbable. 
The author’s citation from the Rabbinical maxims over- 
turns the argument which he derives from the fact that 
St. Paul practised a handicraft. All Jews, whatever 
their birth or wealth, learned a trade. §t. Paul’s 
knowledge of the tent-maker’s trade, therefore, does 
not prove that he was of low birth, or belonged to 
the class of artisans. On the contrary, his posses- 
sion of the privileges of Roman citizenship, which he 
must have inherited, and which could only have 
been conferred on account of some great service 
rendered to the state by one of bis ancestors, to- 
gether with his thorough education, go to show that 
he belonged to one « “2 most eminent Jewish fami- 
lies of Tarsus.—Ed. 

+ Sancte aro t. ou $22.— 
Galat.’ 


“* Comm. Epist. ad 
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ed in later times only a magnanimous 
contempt. He was also initiated in 
philosophy, under the teachers whom 
{ have named already. Besides 
Stoicism, whose patrons and success 
in Tarsus I have mentioned, Platon- 
ism flourished there under the pro- 
tection of Nestor, a man of great 
distinction, who had been the precep- 
tor of that illustrious youth Marullus, 
who was sung by Virgil, and bewailed 
by Augustus. Is it not, at this period, 
that a young man of Tyana, himself 
destined to acquire a strange celebrity, 
came to Tarsus in his fourteenth year, 
and passionately embraced there the 
precepts of Pythagorean doctrine ? 
The uncertainties of the history, which 
was written by ,Philostratus after- 
ward, do not permit us to say any- 
thing definite upon this point; but 
one cannot help thinking that it is 
from the same place, and at the same 
time, that those two extremes of the 
power of good and of the power of 
evil have set out—Apollonius of 
Tyana, and Saint Paul. 

Finally, not far from there the 
oriental doctrines drove to their sev- 
eral beliefs respectively the multitudes 
of Asia, and invaded also the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor and the Islands. 
Thus Parsism on the one hand, and 
Hellenism on the other, met in Tarsus 
with Judaism. By its position, as well 
as by its commerce, the birthplace of 
St. Paul was the point of confluence of 
the two currents of ideas, which shared 
the world between themselves. From 
this centre the future apostle was able 
to embrace in one view all those differ- 
ent sorts of minds which he was to 
embrace in his zeal afterwards. 

Such were his beginnings. In them 
Saul plays an insignificant part; but 
God a great one; God does not act 
openly as yet; he prepares. But 
what preparation! What a concur- 
rence of circumstances manifestly pro- 
vidential! What greatness even in 
this obscurity! The seal of predesti- 
nation is visibly impressed upon that 
soul appointed to regenerate the world 
by the faith. The place, the time, the 


means, everything seems disposed, 
consecrated in advance, as it were, for 
a great scene. God incarnate was to 
fill it, but he had chosen Saul of Tar- 
sus to be in it the actor most worth 
of him. . 


II. 


The second education of Saul took 
place in Jerusalem. He was yet 
young when his parents, yielding to 
that instinct which recalled the Jews 
to their native country, sent him, or, 
perhaps, went and took him with 
themselves, to the holy city, in order 
to fix their residence there. 

There occur in history somé solemn 
epochs; but that in which Saul ar- 
rived at Jerusalem possesses a conse- 
cration which cannot belong to any 
but to itself alone: it was what St. 
Paul called, afterward, “the fulness 
of the times.” The seventy weeks 
determined by Daniel, entered then 
into the last phasis of their accomplish- 
ment. The sceptre had been taken 
away from Judah, and, at a few steps 
from the temple, a centurion, with the 
vine-stock in his hand, quietly walked 
around the residence of a Roman 
proconsul. People were waiting to 
see from what point the star of Jacob 
was to appear. It had risen already, 
and the young workman of Tarsus, 
while going to Jerusalem, might have 
met on his way with a workman like 
himself, who, sitting at the foot of 
some unknown hill, preached in para- 
bles to the people of his own country 
and of his condition. This was in 
fact taking place under the second 
Herod. Saul was then twenty-nine 
years old, and the Word made flesh 
dwelt among us full of grace and 
truth. 

Did Saul have the happiness to see 
his divine Master during his: mortal 
life? Grave historians formally aftirm 
it,* and some passages in the Epistles 
allow us to believe it. Others think 


* Alzog, “* Histoire Universelle de 1’Eglise,”’ t. i. 
p. 157. 
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that what they refer to is only the 
vision on the road to Damascus. 

But, whatever may be the differ- 
ence of opinions upon this point, it 
appears impossible that the fame of 
Jesus teaching and miracles did not 
reach the ears of Saul, while living 
in Judea: it is even probable that 
Saul might have endeavored to see 
him. “We have known the Christ 
according to the flesh,’ he himself 
wrote to the Corinthians.* This 
last testimony leaves yet some doubt 
as to the interpretation ; but, when one 
reflects on the repeated utterance of 
these expressions, as well as upon the 
coincidence of dates and names, one 
cannot help starting at the thought, 
that on some unknown hour the God 
and the apostle must have met, and 
that Jesus, piercing into the future, 
bestowed on the youth that deep and 
tender look which he gave the young 
man spoken of in the Gospel; and 
that the Pharisee, who was to become 
a vessel of election, then condemned 
himself to the regret of having that 
day neglected and mistaken the bless- 
ed God, of whom he was afterward 
to say in that language invented by 
love, “Miki vivere Christus 
‘For me to live, is Christ.” 

When Saul entered Jerusalem for 
the first time, the pious Israelite must 
doubtless have been astonished and 
saddened at the same time. Herod 
the Ascalonite had rendered her, ac- 
cording to Pliny’s testimony, the most 
magnificent city of the East; but by 
the profane character of her embellish- 
ments, she had lost much of her holy 
originality. The prince courtier had 
erected near by a circus and a theatre, 
where festivals in honor of Augusius 
were celebrated every fifth year. He 
had repaired and transformed the 
temple, but also profaned it ; and over 
the principal gate of the holy place 
one saw the glitter of the golden eagle 
of Rome and of Jupiter, a double in- 
sult to religion and liberty. Jerusa- 
lem was likely to become a Roman 


. ” 
est, 


* 1 Cor, ix. 1 and2 Cor. v.16 — 
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city ; her part was on the point of be- 
ing played out; her priesthood was 
expiring, she began to cast off its 
insignia, and one saw the line gradu- 
ally disappear which separated her 
from the cities of paganism. 

Beside, Saul found her torn in 
pieces by religious sects which had in 
these latter times fastened to the body 
of Judaism, as parasitical plants stick 
to the trunk of anold tree. Religious 
opinion was divided between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees. I speak 
not of the Herodians, fur in the order 
of ideas flatteries are not taken into 
account, for this reason—because to 
flatter is not todogmatize. Sadducee- 
ism, a sort of Jewish Protestantism, 
rejected all tradition ; would admit of 
nothing but the text of the Penta- 
teuch; denied an after-life because it 
was not found formally enough incul- 
cated by Moses, and consequently en- 
deavored to make this present one as 
comfortable as possible. It was Epi- 
cureanism under the mask of religion. 
Pharisaism, on the contrary, was th« 
double reaction both in religion and 
nationality. In order to enhance the 
law, it multiplied practices and rites ; 
in orderto save the dogma, it burdened 
it with an oral tradition, to serve as a 
commentary, an interpreter, and a sup- 
plement to the law. Under the name 
of Mishna, this tradition proceeded, 
according to her account, from secret 
instructions of Moses himself, and 
composed a kind of sacred science, of 
which the doctors only possessed the 
key. 

The sect of the Pharisees was, on 
the other hand, the great political as well 
as doctrinal power of the nation. The 
people venerated them, the _ inces 
treated them with regard, and Jose- 
phus informs us that Alexander Jan- 
nacus, being at the point of death, 
spoke of them to his wife in the follow- 
ing manner: “ Allow the Pharisees a 
greater liberty than usual; for they,” 
he told her, “ would, for the favor con- 
ferred on them, reconcile the nation ta 
her interest ; that they had a powerful 
influence over the Jews, and were in 
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a capacity to prejudice those they 
hated and serve those they loved,’* 

The young Saul enrolled himself 
with the Pharisees: among them, 
however, he chose his school. Being 
sensible of the fact that foreign ideas 
were insinuating themselves into the 
bosom of Judaism, some choice minds 
were at this epoch in search of I 
know not what compromise between 
Moses’s doctrine and philosophy, in 
which compromise the two elements 
might be fused together, and thus 
form a religion at the same time ra- 
tional and mystic. This fusion is one 
of the signs by which this period is 
distinguished. Uneasy and attentive, 
every mind was laboring under the 
want of a universality and unity of 
betief, whose painful child-birth, twen- 
ty times miscarried, was yet submit- 

.d to without relaxation. One hun- 
hood and fifty years before the epoch 
we are now in, Aristobulus had at- 
tempted this eclecticism, and Philo 
was soon after to reduce it to system 
in Alexandria and give it a widely 
spread popularity in Egypt. Anoth- 
er man, however, took upon pret 

» business of planting it in the 
heart of Palestine. 

This man was the famous rabbi 
Gamaliel, the beloved teacher of Saint 
Paul. It must be admitted that no 
man could be better qualified to ren- 
der it aeceptable than he was, on ac- 
count of his position and character. 
tle was the grandson of Doctor Hillel, 
whose science as well as his consider- 
ation and holiness he had inherited. 
IIe was the oracle of his time, and 
“on his death,” the Talmud says, 
“the light of the law was extin- 
guished in Israel.” The Talmudists 
add that he had been vested with the 
title of Nas, or chief of the council, 
antl the Gospel agrees with the Jew- 
ish authors, recognizing in him a just 
man, wise, moderate, impartial, an 
enemy to violence, and ruling the dif- 
ferent parties by a moral greatness, 
which secured to him the confidence of 


* “Antiq.,” liv. xiii, ch. xv? p. 565. 


all and the unanimity of their regards. 
He was the first who caused the text 
of the Bible to be read in Greek at 


Jerusalem. This innovation was of 


itself an immense progress. as it re- 
moved that barrier which Pharisaism 
had raised between the Hellenist and 
the Judaizing Jews. He dreamed not, 
however, of transforming Moses into a 
Socrates. He gave up nothing of pure 
Judaism. But, having a_ thorough 
knowledge of the Greek, Oriental and 
Egyptian philosophies, he held them 


all in check; he took out of each of 


them what could be reconciled with 
the law of God, enriched with it the 
inheritance of tradition, and boldly 
applying to ideas that generous and 
accommodating toleration which he 
made use of in social life, he allowed 
them entrance into the Synagogue.* 
Gamaliel, it seems, kept in Jeru- 
salem what certain authors call an 
academy. It was frequented, for men 
of such a character possess a great 
power of attraction. Young Israel- 
ites brought to his feet, and placed ait 
his disposal, for the service of his and 
their ideas, the intemperate zeal and 
warm convictions of their age—Chris- 
tian tradition acquaints us with the 
names of some of them; among others, 
of Stephen and Barnabas, whom we 
shall soon see disciples of a greater 


master.f| But the most ardent of 


them all was, without contradiction, 
the young Saul of Tarsus. Proud, 
fiery, enthusiastic, he seems to have 
been passionately fond of the Phari- 
saism of Gamaliel, but mixing with 
the zeal a violent asperity which, cer- 
tainly, he had not from his master. No 
man could be more attached, than he 
was, to the ancient traditions; it is 
himself who says so, adding that his 
proficiency in the interpretation of the 
law placed him at the head of the men 
of his time. 

These Jewish as well as these 
Greek studies were not lost time in 
the education of the apostle. They 

* Niemeyer, “ Characteristik der Bibel,” p. 635. 


+ Cornel. a Lapide, in Act. v. 34. 
+ See Epist, to the Galatians, i, 14, 
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made Saul sensible of the pressing 
need of a revealer which the world 
was then laboring under; and they 
caused those groanings to reach his 
ears from all parts, which he himself 
called the groaning of creation in 
childbed of her redeemer. They did 
also reveal to him, seeing the inability 
of sects for it, that redemption could 
not be the work of man, and they left 
in his mind that haughty contempt of 
human wisdom, which would be de- 
spair, if God had not come to reveal 
a better one possessing the promises 
both of this world and of the next. 
Now, whilst young Saul and the 
Jewish rabbins were agitating these 
questions in the dust of schools and 
synagogue, our Lord Jesus Christ 
was giving the solution of them in 
his own life and by his death. His 
death was even more fruitful than his 
life; and when the Pharisees believed 
they had put an end to his doctrine, 
as they had to his life, it was a great 
surprise to them to see twelve fisher- 
men, wholly unknown the day before, 
suddenly appear, preaching that the 
Son of God had risen from the dead, 
that they had seen him gloriously as- 
cending into heaven, and that, in or- 
der to give testimony of it to the 
world, they were ready and would be 
happy to die. Their miracles, their 
doctrine, the conversions which they 
wrought by multitudes, their baptism 
conferred on thousands of disciples, the 
enthusiasm of some, the perplexity of 
others, the hatred of many, stirred up 
the politicians and the magistrates. 
The great council met under these 
circumstances. It seems that there 
was held in it a decisive deliberation, 
in which the destinies of Christianity 
were solemnly discussed. The ques- 
tion was to know, whether the new 
religion should be drowned in blood, 
or whether it should be allowed the 
liberty and time of dying by a natu- 
ral death. It did not occur to any 
one’s thought that it could live; and 
much less that it could be true: and 
it is remarkable that not a word was 
said on the doctrinal question, the 
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most important of all! Thus some 
of them advised to put those men 
to death, others feared lest violence 
should excite a sedition, and there 
was division of counsel in the assem- 
bly, when Gamaliel rose up in it. 
Silence followed, the Scripture relates, 
because he was the sage of the na- 
tion. He made no speech. He cited 
only the names of some seditious men 
very well known in the city, the false 
prophet Theodas, and Judas of Gali- 
lee, who, after a little noise, had left 
no trace behind them. Hence he 
concluded that the new religion would 
have the same fortune if it was from 
man, and that if it was, on the contra- 
ry, the work of God, it would prove 
invincible against all human efforts. 
His advice appeared for a moment to 
prevail, on account of its wisdom; 
and the apostles, confiding in the 
future, readily accepted the challenge. 

God had other designs in regard to 
his church, and it was not peace but 
war that he had come to bring with 
him. Wisdom had decided ; passion 
executed. After reciting the advice 
of Gamaliel, the Scripture adds that, 
before being dismissed, the Apostles 
were scourged, and that “they went 
from the presence of the council re- 
joicing that they were accounted wor- 
thy to suffer reproach for the name of 
Jesus.” The signal had thus been 
given, and a pure victim was about to 
open the era of the martyrs. 

We have thus far related only the 
human history of St. Paul. We now 
begin to enter into his supernatural 
and divine history. 

Saul had put himself at the head of 
those who persecuted the Christians. 
Hence it is that the Scripture repre- 
sents him to us as laying everything 
waste, like a rapacious wolf, spread- 
ing consternation amidst the flock. 
His very name was terror to the new- 
ly born church ; above all the others, 
however, one Christian roused his 
jealous rancor. 

It was a young man whose name I 
have already mentioned, and who is 
believed to have been of the same 
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country with Saul, and his relative.* 
He was called Stephanos, which we 
have modified into Stephen. 

Stephen, as everything indicates, 
was a Greek, and of the number of 
those who were then called Hellenis- 
tic Jews. In all probability, he be- 
longed to that synagogue of Cilicians 
of which Saul, his friend and coun- 
tryman, must likewise have been a 
member. Some of the ancients have 
even believed that he also belonged 
to the school of Gamaliel; and this 
is confirmed by the old tradition, which 
makes the remains of the great rab- 
bin and those of the first martyr rest 
in the same grave.t All these rela- 
tions between Stephen and Saul, who 
persecuted him, are worthy of being 
taken into account. They throw a 
great light over those events, and de- 
iine with precision the circumstances 
of which they give the key. 

The same tradition has taken a 
pleasure in surrounding the young 
neophyte with every gift and accom- 
plishment that could make him a most 
precious victim. ‘The memory which 
the fathers have preserved of Ste- 
phen is that of a youth of rare beau- 
ty, in the flower of his age, endowed 
with wonderful eloquence, and with a 
candor of soul yet more charming. 

“ He was a virgin,” St. Augustine 
says of him, ‘and this purity of heart 
reflecting upon his features imparted 
to his face an angelic expression.” 
St. John Damascene speaks in the 
same strain of that excellent nature 
which “ made the light of grace shine 
with more brilliant lustre.’ Such 
souls are very near to Christianity. 
Stephen had become a Christian. St. 
Epiphanius affirms that he was such 
during the life of Jesus Christ, and 
tat he was one of the seventy-two 
disciples.[ St. Augustine doubts of 
it. § 

What we are informed of in the 
Book of the Acts concerning this point 


* Corn. a Lapide, in Act. Apost. vi. 13. 
+“ Inventio Corporis 8. Stephani, Visio 8, Luci- 
ani,” viii. te ix. 


¢“ ier,” 21. § Sermo xciv. “* De Diversis.” 
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is, that moved by “a murmuring ot 
the Greeks against the Hebrews for 
that their widows were neglected, in 
the daily ministration,” the apostles 
caused seven men of that nation to be 
chosen, whom they “appointed over 
that business.” The first named (and 
perhaps the most preéminent) among 
them was Stephen, characterized by 
the inspired historian as “a man full 
of faith and of the Holy Ghost.” 
This conversion raised storms in 
the bosom of the synagogue; and as 
St. Paul, according to his own ac- 
count, occupied a preéminent rank 
among the young men of that time, it 
was easy for him no doubt to breathe 
his own burning flame into them. 
Besides, everything announced a vio- 
lent crisis,and the whole city experi- 
enced that agitation and anxiety which, 
in troubled times, precede and portend 
a near commotion and a desperate 
struggle. As the disciples had not yet 
been outlawed, as they did not even 
have any peculiar name which distin- 
guished them from the rest of the peo- 
ple, and their religious belief enjoyed 
as yet its freedom, they joined every- 
where the Jewish assemblies, instilled 
there their doctrine, taught even in 
the temple, where they went to pray 
like the rest. But a deep-rooted 
dissension, pregnant with tempests, 
was growing in the heart of every 
synagogue. These were most numer- 
ous at Jerusalem, as it is said that 
well-nigh five hundred different ones 
were there in existence, each people 
possessing their own, about in the 
same manner as now in the city of 
Rome every Catholic nation possesses 
her proper church, for her own use, 
and in her own name. The syna- 
gogue of the C.licians, is expressly 
mentioned in the holy Scripture and 
signalizea as one of the most disturb- 
ed, and most opposed to the new sect.* 
Interpreters are of opinion that it was 
there Saul and the deacon Stephen 
met together in the midst of other 
Asiatic Jews, their countrymen, hot- 


* Act. vi. 9. 
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headed and subtle, as are all of that 
country.* They were of the same 
age, according to computations made 
for the purpose, and of equal learn- 
ing; but Stephen’s eloquence had no 
rival! It was, the Acts say, some- 
thing at once sweet and powerful, that 
attracted by its grace, and bore away 
the soul by its force. One felt in it a 
higher spirit, it is said, and it was in 
vain that disputants from all the syna- 
gogues arose against Christ and his 
faith; none could resist that word, 
“full of wisdom and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Some Greek copies add that 
he “reprehended the Jews with such 
an assurance that it was impossible 
not to see the truths which he an- 
nounced.” 

His words gave displeasure on iic- 
count of this freedom; as they could 
not refute him they soon resolved to 
calumniate him, waiting for a pretext 
to get rid of him. Witnesses were 
found; they are found everywhere. 
Stephen had preached that a more 
pertect worship was about to take the 
place of the worship of Moses, that 
the glory and the reign of the temple 
were soon to have an end, and that 
a better Jerusalem of larger destinies, 
was on the point of being built. It 
was but too easy to turn these words 
from their spiritual meaning, and con- 
vert them into threats against the city 
and the people. A purely moral and 
peaceful revolution was a thing, on 
the other hand, so entirely novel in 
the history of the world, that one 
would have naturally persisted in 
confounding it with a political and 
civil revolution. It was this gross 
and voluntary mistake that had fur- 
nished the text to the pretended law- 
suit against our Lord Jesus Christ; it 
was equally the foundation of that 
which his disciples have been subject- 
ed to. ‘To these accusations they took 
eare to add that Stephen intended to 
change the ancient traditions, which 
thing in the eyes of the Pharisees was 
decisive. 


* Dom Calmet, ‘* Comm, sur les Actes,” vi. 9. 
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The young deacon was therefore 
brought before the high-priest, that 
same Caiaphas by whom Jesus had 
suffered. When the accusers had 
been heard, the pontiff requested Ste- 
phen to answer them: “Are these 
things so?” 

He rose up, and as soon as he could 
be seen, the book of the Acts ob- 
serves, all the eyes in the assembly 
were fixed on him. Did he have al- 
ready a glimpse of the martyr’s crown, 
and did this vision transfigure him in 
advance? I know not, but it is said 
that his face appeared to their eyes 
as the face of an angel. “It was,” 
says St. Hilary of Arles, ‘the flame 
of his heart overspreading itself upon 
his forehead ; the candor of his soul 
was reflected on his features in a per- 
fect beauty ; and the Holy Ghost re- 
siding in Stephen’s heart threw upon 
his face a jet of supernatural light.” 

The speech of Stephen was simple, 
but peremptory. ‘To those who charg- 
ed him with breaking off from the re- 
ligion of his fathers, he opposed at the 
very beginning a long profession of 
faith from the books of Moses. But 
the question relating to the temple, 
whose fall he had foretold, was more 
serious. He viewed it firmly. Te did 
not retract himself; but presently ris- 
ing from the region of facts to that of 
superior principles which facts obey, 
he began to demonstrate that a mate- 
rial temple is nowise necessary to the 
honor of God. As a proof of this he 
pointed back to the times in which 
the patriarchs made their prayers on 
the top of the high places ; when the 
Lord manifested his presence in a 
flame of fire in a bush ; and when the 
Hebrew people carried through the 
desert the tabernacle, which was 
the sanctuary and the altar at the 
same time. When he had come to 
the time of the first temple he con- 
cluded, and his discourse suddenly as- 
sumed the character of a vivid and 
eloquent exaltation. Elevating him- 
self from the imperfection of a na- 
tional worship to the ideal of a uni- 
versal and spiritual one, which would 
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have its sanctuary chiefly within man’s 
soul, he said: “Yet the Most High 
dwelleth not in houses made by 
hands, as the prophet saith: ‘ Heaven 
is my throne, and the earth my foot- 
stool; what house will you build me, 
saith the Lord, or what is the place 
of my resting? Hath not my hand 
made all these things ? ” 

Such a harangue was a manifesto. 
He did not abolish every temple, nor 
every worship, as some people are 
pleased to insinuate ; but he erased at 
a single stroke the exclusive privilege 
of the temple of Jerusalem, he ex- 
tended its boundaries; and for the old 
Jewish monopoly substituted the cath- 
olicity of a new church, as large as 
the world. 

The Jews understood him too well. 
They were already trembling with 
rage against him, when, from the ac- 
cused becoming the accuser, Stephen 
charged them with the murder of the 
prophets, and principally with that of 
the God, our Saviour, whom they had 
crucified. “You have received the 
law by the disposition of angels,” he 
said 10 them, “and have not kept it.” 
On hearing these words, their rage. 
incapable of longer restraint, burst 
out; “they were cut to the heart, and 
they gnashed with their teeth at him,” 
as the Acts relate. Stephen felt that 
his last hour was at hand. 

The Holy Ghost filled him as it 
were with a holy rapture. He looked 
steadfastly to heaven, where the glory 
of God began to shine on him, and 
there, in the midst of that glory, re- 
cognizing and saluting Jesus Christ, 
who extended his hand to him, “ Be- 
hold,” he exclaimed, “I see the 
heavens opened, the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of God.” 
These words sealed his doom. On 
hearing him, the Jews, shaking with 
horror, “ cried out with a loud voice, 
stopped their ears, and with one ac- 
cord ran violently upon him,” as wild 
beasts do on their prey. 

No judgment was passed on him. 
A text in the book of Deuteronomy 
allowed any one to be put to death, 
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who enticed the people into idolatry. 
This summary justice sometimes toler- 
ated by the Roman pro-consul, was 
termed the judgment of zeal. To ap- 
ply this judgment to the young deacon, 
was found more convenient than to go 
through the formalities of a regular 
sentence ; and they seized him to put 
him to death. By a last relic of Pha- 
risaism, however, they took care to ob- 
serve the practices of the law, even in 
such an arbitrary and cruel deed. 
To the end, therefore, that the holy 
city should not be stained with blood, 
the innocent victim was “ cast forth 
without ” the walls of Jerusalem. 

They went out by the northern 
gate along that side which leads to 
country of Kedar. At the west of 
the valley crossed by the Kedron, 
on a desolate place, and at the right 
of the distant mountains of Galaad, 
the crowd stopped. The witnesses 
began by raising their hands over the 
head of Stephen, which was the rite 
of devoting a victim to death; then 
stones innumerable, as thick as hail, 
fell upon him. The atrocious deed 
went on with unrelenting fury, and the 
body of the hervic martyr was now 
nothing but a wound ; but he held his 
eyes immovably fixed on that celestial 
vision, and as life was gradually re- 
ceding from his breast, he was ever 
“invoking and saying, Lord Jesus, 
receive my spirit !” 

The Acts of the Apostles conclude 
this narrative, with giving us the name 
of the person who was the most noted 
accomplice in this murder: “ Saulus 
autem erat consentiens neci ejus.” 

St. Luke, the disciple of St. Paul, 
says nothing further concerning his 
master in this business. But St. 
Paul came afterward, who, humbly 
giving a public testimony of his cruel 
error, denounced himself as the insti- 
gator of that iniquity. “ When the 
blood of Stephen was shed,” he said 
one day to the Jews, “I was the first, 
and over the others,” Super ad stobam. * 
It is the sense of the Greek text. Had 


* Act. xxii. 20. 
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he for such a thing a mandate of the 
Sanhedrim, as we shall soon see him 
vested with full powers against the 
brethren of Damascus? Everything 
would make one believe so. The 
fathers and commentators say, it was 
for this reason that he kept the gar- 
ments of those men of blood: and 
they, in fact, show us those murderers 
as going the one after the other, defer- 
entially to lay their garments at the 
feet of Saul, as an homage, so to 
speak, paid to him, from whom they 
had the power and the command to 
strike. 

Stephen saw him, and revenged him- 
self in his way—the divine way. At 
the point of death, covered with blood, 
he lowered his eyes to the earth for 
the last time, and sadly resting them 
on his persecutors, perhaps he saw 
throngh their impious crowd one of 
them apart, more furious than the rest. 
He was moved to compassion for his 
soul; and then it was that “ falling on 
his knees, he cried with a loud voice,” 
not of anger, but of grace, and said: 
“ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge.” 
He rose no more, and so saying, 
Stephen “fell asleep in the Lord.” 

He could sleep in peace, indeed, for 
he had just made a magnificent con- 
quest. “If Stephen had not prayed,” 
St. Augustine says, “the church had 
not won St. Paul; the martyr fell, the 
Apostle rose.”* These substitutions 
are the most mysterious secrets of 
Providence. By an admirable law 
of a bond én solido, of fraternity and 
of love, God has willed that we, like 
himself, can, at the price of a little 
blood, or even of some tears, pay the 
ransom of souls, and secure to them 
a future for which they are indebted 
tous. He has permitted that the life 


* St. Aug. Sermoil. ‘De Sanctis.” 
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and the death of Christians, like those 
of their Master, should be a redemp- 
tion, completing the great redemption 
of Calvary, according to the saying of 
St. Paul himself. Coloss. i. 24. 

It was meant that this should be the 
first apostleship of all, and the most 
fruitful. In the midst of scaffolds, 
ever full of victims, and the catacombs 
which incessantly recruited new child- 
ren of God, Tertullian proclaimed 
that “the blood of the martyrs was 
a seed of Christians.” He gave thus 
form to a beautiful law, which the 
blood of Stephen, after the blood of 
God himself, had before inaugurated. 
The soul of Saul, therefore, was that 
day a conquered soul. It is in vain 
that on the road to Damascus he 
struggles and “kicks against the 
goad :” he is under the yoke of God; 
he carries a mark of blood on him 
which points him out, and which 
saves him; and Jesus, whenever he 
will, has only to show himself, to 
throw him down and make him obey, 
This is admirable. Moses had written 
in the book of Leviticus, “The priest 
shall command him that is to be puri- 
fied to offer for himself two living 
sparrows which it is lawful to eat, 
. and he shall command one of 
the sparrows to be immolated,... . 
but the other that is alive he shall dip 
.+.. in the blood of the sparrow 
that is immolated; ... . and he 
shall let go the living sparrow, that it 
may fly into the field.” (Levit. xiv. 
4-7.) It was according to this rite 
that the transaction was accomplished. 
Stephen had been the chosen victim ; 
and when Saul had covered himself 
with his redeeming blood, that blood 
set him free: he had no more to do 
but to spread his wings, and to start 
on his flight. 
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THE CUCKOO AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 


Ovr oldest poet, and almost our 
best, unites in one sweet song the 
cuckoo and the nightingale—the for- 
mer to be chidden, and spoken of de- 
spitefully ; the latter to be made the 
theme of fervent praise, as the singer 
and harbinger of love. Taken altoge- 
ther, the cuckoo, in fact, is far from 
being an attractive bird. Somehow, 
it has in all countries been regarded 
as a symbol of matrimonial infidelity, 
probably because it introduces itself 
into and defiles the nests of other 
birds. Shakespeare, who loved to make 
eternal the fancies and prejudices of 
mankind, exelaims : 


* Cuckoo! cuckoo! O word of fear ! 
Unpleasing to a married ear !” 


Loved or hated, however, it is a crea- 
ture about which we know less than 
any other winged animal. It comes 
and goes in mystery, no one being able 
to decide what is its original country, 
how far it extends its travels, to what 
peculiarity in its structure or constitu- 
ion it owes its restless propensity, or 
why, almost as soon as born, it becomes 
a sort of feathered Cain, murdering its 
foster-brethren, and, according to some, 
devouring the very dam that fed it. 
Wide, indeed, are its wanderings. It 
is heard on the banks of the Niger and 
the Senegal in the heart of Africa ; it 
is familiar to the dwellers on the Obi 
and the Irtish; it flies screaming forth 
its harsh dissyllables over the Baltic 
surge ; it repeats them untiringly in 
the perfumed air of Andalusia and 
Granada, among the ruins of the Al- 
hambra and the Generaliffe ; it startles 
the woodman in the forests of France ; 


it amuses the school-boy in the green | 


vales of Kent, of Gloucestershire, and 
of Devonshire. 

Our associations with the cuckoo 
are, in some cases, pleasant ; it comes 


to us with the first of those peregrina- 
ting birds that usher in the summer ; 
its ery is redolent of sunshine, of the 
scent of primroses, of lindens, of, oaks, 
and elms, of solitary pathways, of the 
lilied banks of streams. Occasionally, 
we know not why, it flies early in the 
morning over the skirts of great cities, 
as if to invite their inmates to shake 
off drowsiness, and look forth upon the 
loveliness of the young day. Not 
many weeks ago, we heard it in Lon- 
don, just as the clouds were parting in 
the east to make way for the first 
beams of dawn. Many summers back, 
we heard the self-same notes echoing 
among the pinnacles of the Alps, be- 
fore the morning-star had faded from 
behind the Jungfrau. The cuckoo is 
a sort of familiar chronicler, that ga- 
thers up the events of our lives, and 
brings them to our memory by his well- 
known voice. As he shouts over our 
heads, we call to mind the many sum- 
mers the sweet scents of which we 
have inhaled, the rambles we have 
taken in the woods, our idolatry of na- 
ture, our innocent pleasures. 

The cuckoo and the nightingale con- 
stitute the opposite poles of the orni- 
thological world ; one the representa- 
tive of eternal monotony, the other of 
infinite variety. Among men, there 
are cuckoos and nightingales—indivi- 
duals whose ideas are few, who think 
invariably after the same pattern, who 
repeat day after day the formulas of 
the nursery and the school-room, who, 
from their swaddling-bands to their 
shrouds, never break away from the 
social catechism dinned into them at 
the outset ; while there are others who 
seem, at least in their range of thought, 
to know no limit but that of creation, 
to generate fresh swarms of ideas every 
moment, now to hover among the ne- 
bulz on the extreme verge of the uni- 
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verse, and now to nestle in the chalice 
of the violet, where even Ariel could 
scarcely find room for the tip of his 
pinion. Naturalists may be fanciful, 
like poets ; and if this liberty be ever 
allowable, it is surely so when they 
speak of the nightingale. The organi- 
zation of this winged miracle, whose 
whole weight does not exceed an ounce, 
may in truth be looked upon as one of 
the most remarkable in the whole scale 
of animal life. The roar of the gorilla 
can, it is said, be heard a full mile. 
But the gorilla is a colossus, equalling 
in stature one of the sons of Anak ; 
while Philomela, not exceeding in bulk 
the forejoint of the monster’s thumb, 
is able at night, when all the woods are 
still, to cause the liquid melody of her 
notes to be heard at an equal distance. 
Consider the organ, measure the length 
of country, and the ecstacy of the list- 
ening ear, and you will perhaps ac- 
knowledge that there are few pheno- 
mena familiar to our experience more 
astonishing than this. We have stood 
at midnight on a mountain in the south 
of France, and at a distance quite as 
great, we think, as that mentioned 
above, have heard the notes of the 
songstress of darkness borne up to us 
on the breeze from the depths of an 
unwooded valley. Faintly and gently 
they came through the hushed air, but 
there could be no mistake about their 
identity ; no other, mortal mixture of 
earth’s mould than her throat could 
have given forth such sounds, crisp, 
clear, long-drawn, melancholy, as if she 
were still lamenting the sad hap that 
overtook her amid the solitudes of 
Hellas. The French, down even to 
the peasants, love the nightingale ; and 
wild country girls, who in their whole 
lives never read a page of poetry, will 
sit out half the night on a hillside to 
listen to their favorite bird. A priest 
once invited us to pass a week with 
him in his village presbytére, and in 
enumerating the inducements, men- 
tioned first that there were nightin- 
gales in the neighborhood. His home 
was in the valley of Mortagne, in the 
Bocages of Normandy, where these 
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the Nightingale. 


birds are in fact as plentiful as spare 
rows. 

In Italy, especially in Tuscany and 
the Venetian states, the nightingale 
trills her notes with more than ordin- 
ary beauty. The great Roman natur- 
alist who perished amid the lava-floods 
of Vesuvius, often, we may be sure, 
enjoyed her song from his nephew's 
garden in this part of the peninsula. 
No description of the wonders she 
achieves can approach the one he hag 
left us for truth or eloquence, and it 
was written in all likelihood by the 
light of some antique lamp between the 
prolonged gushes of her music. Un- 
happily, it is true, as he says, that the 
nightingale’s song can only be heard in 
perfection during fifteen out of the three 
hundred and sixty-five days of the year. 
The female bird is then sitting in her 
nest, imparting vital heat to the musi- 
cians of future years; and her lover, 
fully impressed with the importance of 
her duty, intoxicates her with his voice, 
to dispel the tedium of confinement. In 
spite of natural history, however, poet- 
ry transfers to the mute female the 
singing powers of her lord: 


* Nightly she sings from yon pomegranate-tree.” 


Pliny, too, after stating the fact, that 
it is the male that sings, immediately 
avails himself of the aid supplied by 
metonymy, and changes the sex of the 


musician. Let us take his description, 
as honest Philemon Holland supplies 
it in the language of Elizabeth’s time: 
“Ts it not awonder,” he says, “ thatso 
loud and clear a voice should come 
from so little a body? Is it not as 
strange that she should hold her breath 
so long, and continue with it as she 
doth? Moreover, she alone in her 
song keepeth time and measure truly ; 
she riseth and falleth in her note just 
with the rules of music and perfect 
harmonie: for one while in one entire 
breath she draweth out her tune at . 
length treatable ; another while she 
quavereth, and goeth away as fast 
in her running points; sometimes she 
maketh stops and short cuts in her 
notes, another time she gathereth in 
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her breath and singeth descant be- 
tween the plain song ; she fetcheth her 
breath again, and then you shall have 
her in her catches and divisions ; anon, 
all on a sudden, before a man would 
think it, she drowneth her voice, that 
one can scarce hear her ; now and then 
she seemeth to record to herself; and 
then she breaketh out to sing volun- 
tariee In some she varieth and alter- 


eth her voice to all keys ; one while full’ 


of her larges, longs, briefs, semibriefs, 
and minims; another while in her 
crotchets, quavers, semiquavers, and 
double semiquavers, for at one time 
you shall hear her voice full and loud, 
another time as low; and anon shrill 
and on high: thick and short when she 
list ; drawn out at leisure again when 
she is disposed ; and then (if she be so 
pleased) she riseth and mounteth up 
aloft, as it were with a wind-organ. 
Thus she altereth from one to another, 
and singeth all parts, the treble, the 
meane, and the base. To conclude ; 
there is not a pipe or instrument again 
in the world (devised with all the art 
and cunning of man so exquisitely as 
possibly might be) that can afford more 
music than this pretty bird doth out of 
that little throat of hers.” 

We have persons here in England 
who earn their livelihood by catching 
nightingales. It is the same in most 
other countries. Near Cairo, there is, 
or used to be, a pretty grove of min- 
gled mimosas, palms, and sycamores, 
where the netters of nightingales 
station themselves at night, in the pro- 
per season, to take the bird when in 
full song. According to their report, 
which there is no reason to discredit, 
the male bird becomes so intoxicated 
by the scented air, by love, and by his 
own music, that the cap-net, fixed at 
at the summit of a long reed, may be 
raised and closed about him before he 
is sensible of his danger. From the 
free woods he is then transferred to a 
cage, where in nine cases out of ten, 
he dies of nostalgia. ‘Nor is this all. 
The female bird, accustomed not only 
to be cheered by his song, but likewise 
fed by his industry, pines and perishes 
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with all her brood. The wren, the 
swallow, the titlark intermit the busi- 
ness of incubation, and leave their 
nests for a minute or a minute and a 
half to help themselves while they are 
sitting, or to assist the male in feeding 
the young after the eggs are hatched : 
but the female nightingale used, like 
an eastern sultana, to be provided for 
entirely by her lord, feels her utter 
helplessness when she is deserted, 
and leaning her little head and neck 
over the edge of the nest, with her 
eyes fixed in the direction in which he 
used to come, dies in that attitude of 
expectancy. The reason is, that the 
instinct of pairing, which is strong in 
many other birds, reaches its culmi- 
nating point in the nightingale—the 
same males and females keeping toge- 
ther for years without ever seeking 
other mates. 

The cuckoo, as we have said, offers 
the most striking contrast in the de- 
velopment of its instincts. It does 
not pair at all, and as there are more 
males than females, we may often see 
two or three of the former sex follow- 
ing one of the latter, and fighting for 
her favors. As the parents care not 
for one another, neither do they care 
for their young. It was long supposed 
that the cuckoo laid only one egg in 
the season; but this has been found to 
be an error, for though they leave no 
more than one egg in one nest—we 
mean generally—they have been ob- 
served to make deposits in various 
nests, and then fly away to a distant 
part of the country, or even to other 
lands. In the female cuckoo, there- 
fore, the maternal instinct is entirely 
wanting, which, though it acts in obe- 
dience to an imperious law of nature, 
makes it a hateful bird. As soon as 
it quits the shell, it begins to exhibit 
its odious qualities. When the cuckoo’s 
egg is placed in the nest of the hedge- 
sparrow, for example, the deluded mo- 
ther perceives no difference between 
the alien production and her own. She 
sits, therefore, on what she finds, and 
having no idea of numbers, of course 
never thinks of counting the eggs. 
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When hatching-time arrives, however, 
she is made the witness of an extraor- 
dinary scene. The villainous young 
cuckoo, which often escapes from the 
shell a whole day before the others, 
immediately begins to clear the nest by 
pitching out the unhatched eggs; or 
if the young ones have made their ap- 
pearance, forth they are thrown in like 
manner. Nature has fabricated the 
little monster with a view to this un- 
grateful proceeding, for in its back 
there is a hollow depression, in which 
egg or chick may be placed while he 
is rising to shunt it over the battle- 
ments. The process is extremely cu- 
rious: the young assassin, putting 
shoulder and elbow to the work, keeps 
continually thrusting against his victim 
till he gets it on his back; he then 
rises, and placing ‘his back aslant, tum- 
bles it out into empty space. This 
done, and finding that he has all the 
dwelling to himself, he subsides quietly 
into his place, and waits with ever- 
open bill for the dole which the foolish 
sparrow wears itself almost to death 
in providing for the faithless wretch. 
When the nest happens to be situated 


in a high hedge, you may often see the , 


young sparrows spiked alive on the 
thorns, or the eggs still palpitating with 
living birds lying unbroken on the soft 
grass below. This inspires naturalists 
with no pity ; they observe that neither 
the eggs nor the young birds are thrown 
away, since various reptiles that feed 
on such substances make a comfortable 
meal of what is thus placed within 
their reach. 

As the cuckoo does nothing in life 
but eat, scream, and lay eggs for other 
birds to hatch, it needs no education, 
and receives none. On the other hand, 
the nightingale, having to perform the 
highest functions allotted to the class 
aves, requires much training and dis- 
cipline, study and preparation. The 
young nightingale does not sing by 
mere instinct. If taken from the nest 
soon after it is hatched, and brought 
up among inferior creatures, it is in- 
capable of performing its lofty mission, 
and deals in vulgar twittering like 
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them ; just as a baby, if removed from 
the society of speech-gifted mortals, 
and entrusted to the care of dumb per- 
sons, will lack that divine quality of 
expressing ideas which distinguishes 
man from the brute. The nightingale 
needs and receives a classical educa- 
tion. When the grass is dewy—when 
the leaves are green and fresh—when 
the soft breath of the morning steals 
over the woods like incense, the old 
bird takes forth the young ones, before 
it is quite light, and placing them on 
some bough, with strict injunctions to 
listen, goes a little way off, and begins 
his song. In this he commences with 
the easier notes, and is careful to keep 
the whole in a comparatively narrow 
compass. He then pauses to watch 
the result of his first instructions. Af- 
ter a brief delay, during which they 
are turning over the notes in their 
minds, the young ones take up the lay 
one by one, and go through it, as our 
neighbors say, tant bien que mal. The 
teacher watches their efforts with at- 
tention ; applauds them when right ; 
chides them when they have done 
amiss ; and goes on day by day reiter- 
ating his lessons till he considers his 
pupils quite equal to the high duties 
they have to perform. Mankind, of 
course, imagine that those duties con- 
gist in soothing their ears, and driving 
away melancholy. But apropos of 
the performances of another bua, our 
philosophic poet inquires : 
“Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings?” 

And replies : 


“ Joy tunes his voice, joy animates his wings.” 


So with the nightingale— 


“ Loves of his own and raptures swell the note.” 


Some one speaking of our own species, 
says : 


“ We think, we toil, we war, we rove, 
And all we ask is—woman’s love.” 


It is to win the love of Philomela that 
the male nightingale studies, watches, 
and pours forth his soul in song. He 
had much rather that men did not 
listen ; he is a shy, solitary, and timid 
bird, and takes his love away into 
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the forests, where, undisturbed by the 
sounds of vulgar life, he ravishes her 
ears with music. It is a question much 
discussed by poets and naturalists, whe- 
ther the nightingale’s song be joyous 
or melancholy. It probably derives 
its character from the frame of mind in 
which the listener happens to be—to 
the joyous itis mirthful, to the sorrow- 
ful it is sad—but in its real nature it 
is what Milton suggests— 
* She all night long her amorous descant sung.” 


Still it must be owned that they who 
discover melancholy in her long, low, 
meltingly sweet notes, seem to ap- 
proach nearer the truth than they who 
describe herasamerry bird. It is su- 
perstition, perhaps, that attributes to 
her the strange philosophy which makes 
anguish the well-spring of pleasure. 
When desirous, it is said, of reaching 
the sublimest heights of song, she Jeans 
her breast against a thorn, in order 
that the sense of pain may tone down 
her impetuous rapture into sympathy 
with human sorrow. 

Another strange notion is, that the 
nightingale fixes her eyes— 


“ Her bright, bright eyes; her eyes both bright and 
full °— 


on some particular star, from which 
she never withdraws them till her song 
is concluded, unless she be alarmed by 
the approach of some footstep, or other 
sound indicative of danger. We re- 
member once, in Kent, going forth to 
spend a night in the fields to enjoy the 
strange delight imparted by the night- 
ingale’s notes. We placed ourselves 
on a little eminence overlooking a val- 
ley, covered at intervals by scattered 
woods. It was the dead watch and 
middle of the night; silence the most 
absolute brooded over theearth. We 
stood still in kigh expectation. Pre- 
sently, one lordly nightingale flung 
forth at no great distance from the 
summit of a lofty tree his music on 
the night. The lay was not protracted, 
but a rich, short, defiant burst of me- 
lody ; he then, like the Roman orator, 
paused for a reply. The reply came, 
not close at hand, but, as it seemed, 
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from some copse or thicket far down 
in the vailey. If one might presume 
to judge on the spur of the moment, the 
second songster did really outdo the 
first. The notes came forth bubbling, 
gushing, quivering, palpitating, as it 
were, with soul, for nothing material 
ever resembled it. He went over a 
broad area of song, with a sort of wil- 
derness of melody ; his notes followed 
each other so rapidly, high, low, linked, 
broken—now sweeping away like a 
torrent, now sinking till it sounded like 
the scarcely audible murmur of a dis- 
tant bee. He then stopped abruptly, 
confident that he had given his rival 
something to reflect upon. We now 
waited to hear that rival’s answer, but 
he appeared to consider himself de- 
feated, and remained silent. Another 
champion now stepped forward, and 
took up the challenge. He must surely 
have been the prince of his race. From 
a tree on the slope of a height, not far 
to the right of our position, he gave us 
a new specimen of the poetry of his 
race. The formertwo, evidently young- 
er and more inexperienced, had been 
ina hurry. He took up his parable 
at leisure, beginning with a few light 
flourishes by way of preface, after 
which he plunged into his epic, seem- 
ing to carry on the subject from the 
epoch of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
down to that moment, displaying all 
the resources of art, and presenting us 
with every form into which music 
could be moulded. What he might 
have achieved at last, or to what pitch 
he might have raised our ecstasy, must 
remain a mystery, for before he had 
concluded his song, a thundering rail- 
way train, belching forth fire and smoke 
as it advanced, seemed to be on the 
very point of annihilating the song- 
sters ; so they all took to flight, or at 
least remained obstinately silent. We 
waited hour after hour, now pacing in 
one direction, now in another; stop- 
ping short, pausing in our talk, listen- 
ing till the streaky dawn, climbing 
slowly up the eastern hills, revealed 
to us the inutility of further hope. 
The first time we heard the nightin- 
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gale was from the deck of a vessel in 
the Avon, near Lee Woods. It was a 
starlight night ; we were leaning on the 
bulwarks, speculating on the reception 
we were to meet with in England—in 
which we had that day arrived for the 
first time. As we were chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancy, from an 
indenture in the woods, called, as we 
have since learned, Nightingale Valley, 
there burst forth at once a flood of 
sound, the strangest, the sweetest, the 
most intoxicating we had ever heard 
—it must be, it was the voice of the 
nightingale— 


To the land of my fathers that welcomed me back. 


_ears not a few have rolled by since 
then, but we remember as distinctly as 
if it were yesternight the pleasure of 
that exauisite surprise. We heard the 


Hymn. 


nightingale in England before the 
cuckoo—a circumstance which, accord- 
ing to Chaucer, should portend good- 
luck; and so it did—good-luck and 
happy days. 

Perhaps much of the pleasure tasted 
in such cases is derived from the time 
of year—for both the cuckoo and the 
nightingale belong to the spring—when 
the air is full of balm, when the foliage 
is thick, when the grass is green and 
young—and when, especially in the 
morning, delicate odors ascend from 
the earth, which produce a wonderful 
effect upon the animal spirits. Through 
these scents, the cry of one bird and 
the song of the other invariably come 
to us: the one flitting at early dawn 
over the summits of woods, the other 
in loneliest covert hid, making night 
lovely, and smoothing the raven down 
of darkness till it smiles. 





[ORIGINAL. } 


HYMN. 


Sprrit of God, thyself the Lord, 
Out of the depths I call on thee. 

Above, I view thy gleaming sword, 
Around, thy works of love I see. 


Spirit of God, that hovering high 
Didst watch the primal waters roll, 
Brood o’er my heart, and verify 
The turbid chaos of my soul! 


Spirit of God, oh! bid me fear, 
That blessed fear thy love can calm ; 
Transfix me with thy shining spear 
And heal me with thy holy balm! 


Spirit of God, oh! fill my breast, 
And sear me with the sign of heaven, 
The glorious brand of sin confessed, 
The glorious seal of sin forgiven. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF OUR ANCESTORS. 


BY M. HAVERTY, 


Tat the early inhabitants of Ire- 
land possessed sundry kinds of manu- 
facture is a point that can scarcely be 
disputed ; for, besides frequent pas- 
sages in ancient and authentic histor- 
ical documents referring to the matter, 
we have satisfactory evidence in those 
specimens of the manufactured articles 
themselves which have been preserved 
to the present day, and which bear 
testimony to the skill and industry that 
produced them. 

A visit to the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy must convince us of the 
excellent workmanship of the ancient 
Irish bronze swords, and other wea- 
pons, and-of certain ancient gold orna- 
ments—both bronze and gold articles 
belonging to a date anterior to the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Ireland. 
From the early Christian ages we have 
received many of the old ecclesiastical 
ornaments that have been preserved ; 
and some of them exhibit that peculiar 
and exquisite kind of interlaced orna- 
mentation which began at a remote 
period to be known as opus Hibernicum, 
or the Irish style. 

We know that the ancient Irish were 
skilled in the manufacture of their mu- 
sical instruments, as wellas in the use 
of them; and in the preparation of 
parchment, as well as in the almost un- 
rivalled beauty of penmanship of which 
that parchment has preserved so many 
specimens. ‘Then we must return to 
much more ancient times for the ma- 
nufacture of gold and silver goblets, 
and, above all, for those beautiful fibu- 
lz, or brooches, which have afforded 
models for some of the most graceful 
and costly articles of female decoration 
at the presentday. Wemay very na-~ 
turally conclude that these charming 
fibula were not employed to hold to- 
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gether mantles of the coarsest possible 
manufacture, or, rather, that there was 
some proportion between the texture 
of the cloth and the beautiful work- 
manship of the brooch which clasped 
it round the person of the wearer ; 
and, in a word, we are justified in pre- 
suming that some manufactures, be- 
sides those of which specimens were 
durable enough to have been preserved 
to the present day, existed in the coun- 
try. 

The incessant warfare of the Danish 
period, and of the centuries following 
the Anglo-Norman invasion, must have 
been destructive to the industrial arts ; 
yet we meet occasionally with some 
external evidence of their existence 
even then. Some eighty years ago, 
the Earl of Charlemont lighted on a 
curious passage relating to the subject 
in an Italian poem of the fourteenth 
century. From this and other author- 
ities he was able to show, in a paper 
published in the first volume of the 
“ Transactions of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy,” that Ireland produced a fine 
woollen fabric called serge, which en- 
joyed an European reputation at the 
very time the Flemish weavers were 
brought over by Edward III. to estab- 
lish the woollen manufacture in Eng- 
land, and consequently before it could 
have been introduced here from the 
latter country. The investigation of 
such scattered facts as these would be 
interesting, and no doubt would flatter 
national vanity. It may, perhaps, oc- 
cupy us on some future occasion ; but 
for the present we shall confine our in- 
quiry to a somewhat more modern 
epoch, and more tangible evidences. 

Strangely enough, the first writer we 
have had on the natural history and 
industrial resources of Ireland happens 
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to have been a Dutchman. Dr. Ger- 
ard Boate—a resident of London, 
though by birth, it appears, a Hollan- 
der—obtained the post of state phy- 
sician in Ireland from the Common- 
wealth, in 1649 and having purchased, 
as an adventurer, a few years earlier, 
some of the forfeited lands in Leinster 
and Ulster, applied himself to the sub- 
ject of his book, with a view originally 
to the improvement of his own pro- 
perty. His information, however, was 
obtained, not from personal experience, 
but from Irish gentlemen whom he 
had met in London, such as Sir Wil- 
liam and Sir Richard Parsons ; and 
from his brother, Dr. Arnold Boate, 
who had practised as a physician in 
Dublin for many years ; but he him- 
self, unfortunately, died a few months 
after his arrival in Ireland to enter on 
the duties of his office, before he was 
able to carry out more than half the 
vriginal design of his work, which, 
though written in 1645, was not pub- 
lished until some years after his death. 
He collected his information and wrote 
while the great civil war was still 
raging, and when all his feelings and 
interests must have been strongly en- 
listed against the native race, so that 
we are not to be surprised at the acer- 
bity of some of his expressions about 
them. Our concern is, not with his 
feelings or opinions, but with the facts 
which he relates, and the descriptions 
and statistics which he supplies. 

On the state of metallurgy in Ire- 
land in his time, Dr. Boate gives us 
some very curious information. He 
denies any knowledge of the subject on 
the part of the native Irish, and asserts 
that all the mines in Ireland were dis- 
covered by the “ New English.” “ The 
Old English in Ireland,” he says, “ that 
is, those who are come in from the time 
of the first conquest until the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, have 
been so plagued with wars from time 
to time—one while intestine among 
themselves, and another while with the 
Irish—that they could scarce ever find 
the opportunity of seeking for mines. 

.... And the Irish themselves, as 
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being one of the most barbarous na- 
tions of the whole earth, have at all 
times been so far from seeking out any, 
that even in these last years, and since 
the English have begun to discover 
some, none of them all, great or small, 
at any time hath applied himself to 
that business, or in the least manner 
furthered it; so that all the mines 
which to this day are found out in Ire- 
land, have been discovered (at least, as 
far to make any use of them) by the 
New English, that is, such as are come 
in during and since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth.” (Zhom’s Collection of 
Tracts and Treatises, vol. i. 102.) 
‘He adds, that several iron mines had 
been discovered in various parts of the 
kingdom, and also some of lead and 
silver, during the forty years’ peace, 
from the death of Elizabeth to the out- 
break of the great rebellion—the long- 
est peace, he remarks, that Ireland 
ever enjoyed, either before or after the 
coming of the English. The great ex- 
tent to which smelting was carried on 
during a portion of that time may be 
concluded from the almost incredible 
destruction of the Irish woods, to make 
charcoal for the purpose. This Dr. 
Boate describes in a preceding chap- 
ter: “As long as the land was in 
the full possession of the Irish them- 
selves,” he says, and we know the fact 
from many other sources, “ all Ireland 
was very full of woods on every side ;” 
but the English cleared away a great 
deal of these, both to destroy the lurk- 
ing places of their foes, and to con- 
vert the land into tillage and pasture. 
Besides the woods cleared for these 
purposes, a vast amount of timber was 
felled, as Boate tells us, for merchan- 
dise, and to make charcoal for the iron 
works. The timber comprised under 
the former head does not appear to 
have been for building, but simply for 
pipe staves and the like, of which, he 
says, great quantities were exported 
even in former times ; “ and,” he adds, 
“ during the last peace a mighty trade 
was driven in them, and whole ship- 
loads sent into foreign countries year- 
ly ;” while, “as for the charcoal,” he 
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continues, “ it is incredible what quan- 
tity thereof is consumed by one iron 
workin a year .. . so that it was ne- 
cessary from time to time to fell an in- 
finite number of trees, all the loppings 
and windfalls being not sufficient for it 
in the least manner.” The result of 
all this was, that even in Boate’s time, 
that is, over 200 years years ago, the 
greater part of Ireland was left totally 
bare of woods ; the inhabitants could 
obtain no wood for building, or even 
for firing ; and in some parts one might 
travel whole days without seeing any 
trees, except a few about gentlemen’s 
houses. For a distance of over three 
score miles from north to south, in the 
counties of Louth and Dublin, “one 
doth not come near any woods worth 
speaking of ; and in some parts there- 
of you shall not see so much as one 
tree in many miles. For the great 
woods which the maps do represent 
unto us upon the mountains, between 
Dundalk and Nurie, are quite vanish- 
ed, there being nothing left of them 
these many years since but one only 
tree, standing close by the highway, at 
the very top of one of the mountains, 
so far as it may be seen a great way 
off, and therefore serveth travellers for 
a mark.” 

At that period iron mines were work- 
ed extensively near Tallow, on the bor- 
ders of Cork and Waterford, by the fa- 
mous Earl of Cork; in the county of 
Clare, some six miles from Limerick ; 
at a place called Desert, in the King’s 
County, by Sergeant-Major Pigott ; at 
Mountrath and Mountmellick, in the 
Queen’s County; on the shores of 
Lough Allen, both on the Roscommon 
and Leitrim sides—the mountains of 
Slieve-an-ieran, or the Iron Mountain, 
in the latter county, having obtained 
its name, in the remotest ages, from the 
presence of that metal ; on the shores 
of Lough Erne, in Fermanagh; in 
Cavan; at Lissan, on the borders of 
Tyrone and Londonderry, where the 
works were carried on by Sir Thomas 
Staples, the owner of the soil; at the 
foot of Slieve Gallen, in the county of 
Derry; and in several other places. 
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Iron smelting works and foundries 
were erected, not only in the vicinity 
of the mines, but in other places on 
the coast, and elsewhere, where the 
convenience of water carriage and the 
supplies of charcoal afforded induce- 
ments. To some of these works on 
the sea-coast, the ore was brought 
even from England; but the principal 
iron works appear to have been those 
belonging to the Earl of Cork, in 
Munster; to Sir Charles Coote, at 
Mountrath, and in Roscommon and 
Leitrim ; to the Earl of Londonderry, 
in his own county ; to Lord Chancel- 
lor Loftus, ancestor of the Marquis of 
Ely, at Mountmellick; to Sir John 
Dunbar, in Fermanagh; Sir Leonard 
Blennerhassett, on Lough Erne; and 
a company of London merchants in 
Clare. Weare not told whether these 
last were the representatives of the 
London Mining Company, to which 
Queen Elizabeth granted the royalties 
of the precious metals that might be 
discovered within the English Pale. 
Mr. Christopher Wandsworth, who 
had been Master of the Rolls for Ire- 
land, and acted as Lord Deputy under 
the Earl of Strafford, erected a foun- 
dry in the county of Carlow, where 
ordnance were cast, and also a kind of 
small round furnaces, pots, and other 
articles made. 

It was estimated that the owners of 
the iron works—we do not here refer 
to the mines—made a profit of forty 
per cent in the year; and Boate was 
assured, by persons who were particu- 
larly well informed on the subject, that 
the Earl of Cork cleared £100,000 by 
his iron works. Sir Charles Coote— 
“that zealous and famous warriour in 
this present warre against the Irish 
rebells,” in the first year of which 
war he fell—appears to have been 
quite as famous as an iron-master as 
he was as a warrior, and his iron- 
works at Mountrath were a model at 
that time. A ton of the ore called 
rock mine cost him, at the furnace 
head, 5s. 6d.; and a ton of white 
mine, or ore dug from a mountain, 7s. 
The two ores were mixed in the pro- 
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portion of one of rock mine to two of 
white mine, and three tons of the 
mixed ore yielded one ton of good bar 
iron, which was conveyed in rude, 
small boats called cots, on the River 
Nore to Waterford, and thence shipped 
to London, where it was sold for £16, 
and sometimes for £17, or even £17 
10s.; the whole cost of the iron to 
Sir Charles Coote, including that of 
digging it out of the mine and every 
expense until it reached the London 
market, Custom House duty included, 
being between £10 and £11 per ton. 
In most places the cost of the ore at 
the furnace varied from 5s. to 6s. per 
ton; and when the ore was particu- 
larly rich, 2} tons produced one ton 
of good iron; but Boate tells us that 
few of the iron smelters carried on 
their work as profitably as Sir Charles 
Coote. 

In Boate’s time, only three lead 
and silver mines appear to have been 
known in Ireland. One of these was 
in the county of Antrim, and was very 
rich, yielding 1 Ib. of silver to 30 Ibs. 
of lead ; another was situated in Cony 
Island, at Sligo; and the third, the 
only one which was worked, was the 
famous silver mines of the barony of 
Upper Ormond, in Tipperary, about 
twelve miles from Limerick. This 
mine had been discovered about forty 
years before, and was at first supposed 
to be merely a lead mine; some of 
the first lead it produced being used 
by the Earl of Thomond to roof his 
house at Bunratty. It was worked 
in the shape of open pits, several 
fathoms deep, but still sloping so grad- 
ually, that the ore was carried to the 
surface in wheelbarrows. Each ton 
of ore at this mine yielded 3 lbs. of 
pure silver; but our authority does 
not inform us how much lead. The 
silver was sold in Dublin for 5s. 2d. 
per oz., and the lead for £11 per ton, 
though it is stated to have brought 
£12 in Limerick; and the royalty, or 
king’s share, was a sixth part of the 
silver, and a tenth of the lead, The 
rest was the property of those who 
farmed the mine, and who cleared an 
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estimated profit of £2060 per annum. 
The works at this mine, and in gen- 
eral all the smelting works which we 
have mentioned throughout the coun- 
try, were of course destroyed in the 
civil war. 

So much for the practical metallurgy 
of Ireland, as it existed two hundred 
years ago. Of the knowledge of the 
original inhabitants on the subject, 
Sir William Wilde (“Catalogue ot 
Antiquities,” ete., vol. i p. 351) says 
—and his opinion is the result of all 
the investigation that is practicable in 
the matter—‘“ When, and how, the 
Irish people discovered metals and 
their uses, together with the art of 
smelting and casting, has not been 
determined by archwologists ;” but a 
few remarkable and suggestive facts 
on the subject may be mentioned. 
Manuscripts, themselves five or six 
hundred years old, and purporting to 
give information handed down from 
the most remote antiquity, make fre- 
quent mention of the knowledge and 
use of metals among the ancient Irish. 
Thus the old annalisis say, that 
“sold was first smelted in Ireland 
in Fotharta-Airthir-Liffe,” a woody 
district in Wicklow, east of the River 
Liffey, supposed to coincide with the 
present well-known auriferous tract 
in that county. Indeed, it is most 
probable that gold was the first metal 
known to the Irish, as well as to all 
people in early stages of civilization, 
as, besides its glittering quality, it is 
almost the only metal found in a na- 
tive state upon the surface, and con- 
sequently obtainable without the art 
of smelting. Dr. Boate writes: “I 
believe many will think it very unlikely 
that there should be any gold mines in 
Ireland; but a credible person hath 
given me to understand, that one of 
his acquaintances had several times 
assured him that out of a certain rivu- 
let, in the county of Nether-Tirone, 
called Miola, he had gathered about 
one dram of pure gold.” We also 
know from the celts, and other articles 
in these metals which have been pre- 
served, that the ancient Irish possessed 
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copper, which they were able to con- 
vert into brass and bronze; and also 
that they had silver, tin, lead, and 
iron. The Irish version of Nennius 
mentions, as the first wonder of Ire- 
land, that Lough Lein—the Lake of 
Killarney—is surrounded by four 
circles, viz. “a circle of tin, and a 
circle of lead, and a circle of iron, and 
a circle of copper’—an indication 
not only that these metals were 
known to the people, but that some 
rude idea had been formed of the 
mineralogy of the district. 
THEIR AGRICULTURE. 

Grain, in one shape or other, formed 
amain ingredient in the food of the Irish 
from the earliest historic period ; and 
we may, consequently, include Agri- 
culture among the earliest of their in- 
dustrial arts. We are not aware of 


any time at which they were exclu- 
sively a flesh-eating people ; and we 
find it clearly stated, with reference to 


periods not altogether very remote, 
that the native Irish subsisted to a 
great extent on the milk and butter of 
their large herds of cattle, seldom kill- 
ing the animals for their flesh. On 
the other hand, we know that vast 
numbers of cattle were slain and con- 
sumed in the constant petty wars of 
the country; and that the lawless 
dwellers in the cranogues, or lake 
habitations—whatever period they be- 
long to—were decidedly carnivorous, 
as the immense accumulations of the 
bones and horns of cattle found in 
their insulated haunts testify. But 
the fact we contend for is, that the 
ancient Irish were a granivorous quite 
as much as a carnivorous race, if not 
more so; and some ethnologists have 
concluded, from an examination of 
very ancient Irish crania, that the* 
teeth were chiefly employed in masti- 
cating grain in a hard state. 

It is a curious and well-known fact 
that in many parts of Ireland traces 
of tillage are visible on the now bar- 
ren sides or summits of hills, in pla- 
ces which have been long since aban- 
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doned to savage nature, and in a soil 
which would appear never to have 
been susceptible of cultivation. Some 
such elevated spots, now covered 
with grass, are known to have been 
cultivated some years since, when the 
rural population was much denser 
than at present ; but we are referring 
to other places where we find well- 
marked ridges and furrows on hill- 
sides, four or five hundred feet above 
the sea level, or even more; and 
which are now covered with heath, 
and so denuded, by ages of atmos- 
pheric action on the steep slopes, as to 
retain only the least quantity of vege- 
table surface; wholly inadequate at 
present to nourish any kind of grain. 

When, and by whom, were these 
wild spots cultivated? The country 
people have lost all tradition on the 
subject, and substitute their own con- 
jectures. 

It is not probable that the popula- 
tion of Ireland was ever so dense as to 
have necessitated such extreme efforts 
to eke out the arable land; or that the 
people were ever so crowded as to 
have been compelled, as it were, like 
the Chinese, to terrace the hill-sides to 
grow food. Mr. Thom has collected, 
in his admirable “ Statistics of Ire- 
land,” all the authentic accounts of 
Irish census returns. Taking these 
in their inverse order, we find tha 
the 8,175,124 of 1841 was only 
6,801,827 in 1821; 5,937,856 in 
1814; 4,088,226 in 1792; 2,544,276 
in 1767; 2,809,106 in 1726; 1,054- 
102 in 1695; and 1,300,000 in 1672. 
These latter early returns were mere- 
ly the estimates of the hearth-money 
collectors, and are generally deemed 
to be unreliable. Newenham, in his 
“ Enquiry,” expresses his disbelief in 
them, and shows from the statements 
of Arthur Young, and from official re- 
turns, that they were clearly under 
the truth. Yet the returns recently 
found by Mr. Hardinge, of the Land- 
ed Estates Record Office, among the 
papers of Sir William Petty, in the 
library of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
would reduce the population to a 
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much lower figure still at an epoch 
only a little earlier than the date 
last enumerated above. Mr. Har- 
dinge shows that the Petty returns 
must have been made in 1658 or 1659 ; 
and, supplying a proportional compu- 
tation for some omitted counties and 
baronies, he finds that the total popu- 
lation of Ireland at that date was only 
half a million! It is true that this 


was immediately after the close of 


the long and desolating civil war 
which commenced in 1641; and ata 
time when, as Mr. Hardinge observes, 
one province had been so utterly de- 
populated as to leave its lands vacant 
for the transplanted remnants of the 
people of two other provinces; yet, 
even under all the circumstances, the 
number is incredibly small. 

Going further back, we may con- 
clude that the population could not 
have been considerable during the 
constant civil wars which wasted the 
entire country ‘throughout the long 
reign of Elizabeth; nor was there 
any time from the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion to that period in which the cir- 
cumstances of the country were fav- 
orable to the social or numerical de- 
velopment of the population; while 
in earlier times matters can hardly 
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the monasteries were built, the popula- 
tion was almost wholly rural, and scat- 
tered ; while a great many of the very 
small religious edifices through the 
country were only the isolated orato- 
ries of hermits. 

The poet, Spenser, writing about 
A.D. 1596, would seem to give us the 
best clue to the time in which those 
mountain wildernésses we have been 
referring to were subjected to a kind 
of cultivation. In his ‘“ View of the 
State of Ireland,” he makes Lreneus 
relate how the most part of the Irish 
fled from the power of Henry II. 
“into deserts and mountains, leaving 
the wyde countrey to the conquerour. 
who in their stead eftsoones placed 


‘English men, who possessed all their 


lands, and did quite shut out the Irish, 
or the most part of them :” and how 
“they [the Irish] continued in that 
lowlinesse untill the time that the di- 
vision betweene the two houses of 
Lancaster and York arose for the 
crowne of Englands; at which time 
all the great English lords and gen- 
tlemen, which had great possessions 
in Ireland, repaired over hither into 
England. . .. Then the Irish 
whom before they had banished into 
the mountains, where they only lived 


be said to have been a whit better.* on white meates, as it is recorded, 


There is no period of ancient Irish 
history in which the native annalists 
do not record almost an annual re- 
currence of internecine wars in all the 
provinces —wars equally inveterate 
and sanguinary, whether the coun- 
try was infested by foreign foes, or not 
(vide the Four Masters passim )— 
while, on the other hand, we know that 
the population of a country never 
multiplies excessively except in long 
intervals of peace. It may be urged 
that the remains of the innumerable 
raths and cahirs, or caishels, which 
cover the land, and of the abbeys and 
small churches which dot the country, 
indicate periods of very dense popula- 
tion: but this is a mistaken notion ; for 
at the time when the raths were inhab- 
ited, it can scarcely be said there were 
any towns in Ireland; and even when 


seeing now their lands so dispeopled 
and weakened, came downe into all 
the plaines adjoyning, and thence ex- 
pelling those few English that re- 
mained, repossessed them againe, since 
which they have remained in them,” 
ete. 

It is most probable, then, that it was 
during that early period of refuge in 
the mountains that the wild tracts we 
have alluded to were cultivated by the 
Trish ; and it is worth remarking that 
when, in Spenser's own time, the 


“English recovered a portion of the 


plain at the foot of Slieve Bloom, in 
the O’Moore’s country, of which the 
Irish had been for several years in 
quiet possession, they were surprised 
at the high state of cultivation in 
which they found it. 

The ancient Irish ploughed with ox- 
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en, as appears from many unquestion- 
able authorities—among others, from 
a reference to the subject in the vol- 
ume of “ Brehon Laws” recently pub- 
lished by Government, page 123 ; but 
in subsequent times they were brought 
so low, that in some places, and among 
the poorest sort, the barbarous prac- 
tice prevailed of yoking the plough to 
a horse’s tail! It is a mistake to sup- 
pose, on the one hand, that this was a 
mere groundless calumny on the peo- 
ple; or, on the other, that it was any- 
thing like a general national custom. 
The preamble to the Act of the Irish 
Parliament (10 and 11 Charles LI, 
chap. 15) passed in 1635, to prohib- 
it the practice, says: “ Whereas in 
many places of this kingdome there 
hath been a long time used a barba- 
rous custome of ploughing. .. . and 
working horses, mares, ete., by the 
taile, whereby (besides the cruelty 
used to the beasts) the breed of horses 
is much impaired in this kingdome, to 
the great prejudice thereof ; and where- 
as also divers have and yet do use the 
like barbarous custom of pulling off 
the wool yearly from living sheep, in- 
stead of clipping or shearing of them, 
be it therefore enacted,” ete., etc. 

That this Act, as well as the sub- 
sequent Act, chap. 15, “to prevent 
the unprofitable custom of burning of 
corné in the straw,” instead of thresh- 
ing out the grain, was regarded as a 
popular grievance, appears from the 
fact, that the repeal of these Acts was 
made one of the points of negotiation 
with the Marquis of Ormond during 
the Civil War ; but they remained on 
the Statute Book until repealed, as 
obsolete, in 1828, by 9 Geo. IV. c. 53. 

Boate, writing about Ireland, more 
than two hundred years ago, labors to 
show that the soil and climate are 
better suited for grazing than for till- 
age. Although Ireland,” he quaint- 
ly observes, “almost in every part 
bringeth good corn plentifully, never- 
theless hath it a more naturall apt- 
ness for grass, the which in most pla- 
ces it produceth very good and plen- 
tifull of itself, or with little help; the 


which also hath been well observed 
by Giraldus, who of this matter wri- 
teth—* This iland is fruitfuller in 
grass and pastures than in corn and 
graines.” And farther on he contin- 
ues: “The abundance and greatness 
of pastures in Ireland doth appear by 
the numberless number of all sorts 
of cattell, especially kine and sheep, 
wherewith this country in time of 
peace doth swarm on all sides.” He 
remarks, that, although the Irish kine, 
sheep, and horses were of a small size, 
that did not arise from the nature of 
the grass, as was fully demonstrated 
by the fact that the breed of large 
cattle brought out of England did not 
deteriorate in point of size or excel- 
lence. 

Sir William Petty states that the 
cattle and other grazing stock of Ire- 
land were worth above £4,000,000 
in 1641, at the outbreak of the civil 
war; and that in 1652 the whole was 
not worth £500,000. 

John Lord Sheffield, in “ Observa- 
tions on the Manufactures, etc., of 
Ireland,” Dublin, 1785, writes that 
Treland, “which had so abounded in 
cattle and provisions, was, after Crom- 
well’s settlement of it, obliged to im- 
port provisions from Wales. How- 
ever, it was sufficiently recovered 
soon after the Restoration to alarm 
the grazing counties of England; and 
in the year 1666 the importation of 
live cattle, sheep, swine, etc., from 
Ireland was prohibited. . . . . Ire- 
land turned to sheep, to the dairy, and 
fattening of cattle, and to tillage ; and 
she shortly exported much beef and 
butter, and has since supplanted Eng- 
land in those beneficial branches of 
trade. She was forced to seek a for- 
eign market; and England had no 
more than one fourth of her trade, 
although before that time she had al- 
most the whole of it.” 

Arthur Young, whose “ Agricultu- 
ral Tours in Ireland in 1775, etc.,” 
did so much for the improvement of 
this country, always advocated tillage 
in preference to grazing. Referring 
to the former, he says: “The pro- 
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ducts upon the whole [of Ireland] are 
much inferior to those of England, 
though not more so than I should 
have expected; not from inferiority 
of soil, but from the extreme inferior- 
ity of management. . . Tillage in 
Ireland is very little understood. In 
the greatest corn counties, such as 
Louth, Kildare, Carlow, and Kilken- 
ny, where are to be seen many very 
fine crops of wheat, all is under the old 
system, exploded by good farmers in 
England, of sowing wheat upon a fal- 
low and succeeding it with as many 
crops of spring corn as the soil will bear. 
. . But keeping cattle of every sort 
is a business so much more adapted 
to the laziness of the farmer, that it is 
no wonder the tillage is so bad. It 
is everywhere left to the cotters, or to 
the very poorest of the farmers, who 
are all utterly unable to make those 
exertions upon which alone a vigor- 
ous culture of the earth can be found- 
ed ; and were it not for potatoes, which 
necessarily prepare for corn, there 
would not be half of what we see at 
present. While it is in such hands, 
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no wonder tillage is reckoned so un- 
profitable. Profit in all undertak- 
ings depends on capital ; and is it any 
wonder that the profit should be smai] 
when the capital is nothing at all! 
Every man that has one gets into cat- 
tle, which will give him an idle lazy 
superintendence instead of an active 
attentive one.” 

How much of this is just as appli- 
cable to the state of things in our own 
times, as it was eighty or ninety years 
ago! Young would appear to be de- 
scribing accurately the state of agri- 
culture in Ireland just before the last 
destructive famine; but happily he 
would find at the present moment 
a considerable improvement. One 
change, however, which he would find 
would not be much to his taste. Il 
would see even the humblest tenant fiar- 
mer, as well as the large land occupier, 
placing almost his whole confidence 
in pasturage, and compelled to aban- 
don tillage by the uncertainty of the 
seasons, the low price of grain, and 
the increasing price of labor. 
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Nay,—claim it not, the lightest joy that throws 
Its transient blushes o’er the beaming earth 
Or the sweet hope in any living thing 
As thine by birth. 


No precious sympathy, no thoughtful care, 
No touch of tenderness, however near ; 
But watch the blossoming of life’s delight 
With sacred fear. 


Have joy in life, and gladden to the sense 
Of dear companionship, in thought, in sight ; 
But oh! as gifts of heaven’s abounding love, 
Not thine by right. 
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Captain HALt, unconvinced by 
the evidence published by Captain 
M‘Clintock in 1859, undertook his ex- 
pedition in search of the surviving 
members of Sir John Franklin’s crew, 
(if such there were 3) or in the hope 
of clearing up all doubt about the 
history of their end, in the event of 
their having perished. He was baffled 
in his attempt to reach the region in 
which he hoped to find traces of the 
objects of his search, by the wreck of 
the boat which he had constructed for 
the enterprise ; and his ship being be- 
set with ice in a winter which set in 
earlier than usual, he spent more than 
two years—the interval between May, 
1860, and September, 1862—among the 
Esquimaux on the western coast of 
Davis’s Strait, in order to acquire their 
language and familiarize himseif with 
their habits and mode of life. He 
is at present once more in the arctic 
regions, having returned thither in 
order to prosecute his enterprise. He is 
now accompanied by two intelligent 
Esquimaux, whom he took back with 
him to America; and who, having 
now learnt English, will serve him as 
interpreters as well as a means of in- 
troduction to the various settlements of 
Esquimaux whom he may have occa- 
sion to visit in his travels. The results 
of his present expedition will probably 
be more interesting than those of his 
lirst. If we test the success of his first 
voyage by the discoveries to which it 
led, these were confined to correcting 
the charts of a portion of the west- 
ern coast of Davis’s Strait, and to 
proving that the waters hitherto laid 
down as “ Frobisher’s Strait” are ir. 
fact not a strait, buta Jay. As a voy- 
age of discovery, its importance falls 
far short of that undertaken for the 
same object in 1857 by Captain M‘Clin- 
tock. Captain Hall, however, was en- 


abled, by comparing the various tradi- 
tions among the Esquimaux, to arrive 
at the spot where Frobisher, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, attempted 
to found a settlement on “ Kodlunarn” 
[that is, “ White man’s”] Island, (the 
Countess Warwick’s Island, of English 
maps,) where he found coal, brick, 
iron implements, timber, and buildings 
still remaining. This success in tra- 
cing out, by means of information sup- 
plied by the natives, the relics of an 
expedition undertaken more than three 
centuries ago, makes him confident of 
obtaining a like success in unravelling 
the mystery in which the fate of SirJohn 
Franklin and his companions is still 
wrapped, by a similar residence among 
the Esquimaux of Boothia and King 
William’s Island, which were the last 
known points in their wanderings. 
This is the region he is now attempt- 
ing to reach for the second time. But 
the real value of his present volume is 
the accurate and faithful record it gives 
of the author’s impressions, received 
from day to day during a residence 
within the arctic zone, and the details 
it gives of the habits and character of 
the Esquimaux. 

The origin of this people is, we be- 
lieve, unknown. Another arctic tra- 
veller has suggested that they are 
“ the missing link between a Saxon and 
aseal.” They are rapidly decreasing 
in numbers; yet, if measured by 
the territory which they inhabit, they 
form one of the most widely-spread 
races on the face of the earth. Mr. 
Max Miller might help us to arrive 
at the ethnological family to which 
they belong, were he to study the spe- 
cimens of their language with which 
Captain Hall supplies us. Judging 
from the physiognomy of two of them, 
whom the author has photographed for 
his frontispiece. we should say that 
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they certainly do not belong, as M. 
Bérard and, we believe, Baron Hum- 
boldt hare supposed, to those Mongol 
races, which, under the names of 
“Laps” and “Finns,” inhabit the 
samé latitudes of the European conti- 
nent. They seem rather to approach 
the type of some of the tribes of the 
North American Indians; and the re- 
semblance of their habits of life and 
traditions points to the same conclu- 
sion. They are small of stature, five 
feet two inches being rather a high 
standard for the men, but of great 
strength and activity, and they have a 
marvellous power of enduring fatigue, 
cold, and hunger, 

The name “ Esquimaux,” by which 
we designate them, is a French form 
of an Indian word, Atsh-ke-um-oog 
(pronounced Es-ke-moag)—meaning 
in the Cree language, “ He eats raw 
flesh ;” and in fact they are the only race 
of North-American savages who live 
habitually and entirely on raw flesh. 
In their own language they are called 
Innuit, that is, the people par excellence. 
Formerly they had chiefs, and a sort 
of feudal system among them; but 
this has disappeared, and they have 
now no political organization what- 
ever, and no authority among them, 
except that of the husband over his 
wives and children. 

Their theology—so far as we can 
arrive at it—teaches that there is one 
Supreme Being, whom they call “ An- 
guta,” who created the material uni- 
verse ; and a secondary divinity, (the 
daughter of Anguta,) called “ Sidne,” 
through whose agency he ercated all 
living things, animal and vegetable. The 
Innuits believe ina heaven and a hell, 
and the eternity of future rewards and 
pupishments. Success and happiness, 
and benevolence shown to others, they 
consider the surest marks of predesti- 
nation to eternal happiness in the next 
world ; and they hold it to be as cer- 
tain that whoever is killed by accident 
or commits suicide goes straight to 
heaven, as that the crime of murder 
will in all cases be punished eternally 
in hell. They seem hardly to secure 
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the attribute of omnipotence to their 
“Supreme Being ;” for, in their ac- 
count of the creation of the world, 
they affirm that his first attempt to 
create a man was a decided failure— 
that is to say, he produced a white 
man. A second attempt, however, 
was crowned with entire success, in the 
production of an Esquimaux on In- 
nuit—the faultless prototype of the 
human race. A tradition of a deluge, 
or “extraordinary high tide,” which 
covered the whole earth, exists among 
the Esquimaux; and they have cer- 
tain customs which they observe with 
religious reverence, although they can 
give no other reason or explanation 
of them except immemorial tradition. 
“The first Innuits did so,” is «always 
their answer when questioned on the 
subject. Thus, when a reindeer, or 
any other animal, is killed on land, a 
portion of the flesh is always buried 
on the exact spot where it fell—possi- 
bly the idea of sacrifice was connected 
with this practice ; and when a polar 
bear is killed, its bladder must be in- 
flated and exposed in a conspicuous 
place for three days. And many such 
practices, equally unintelligible, are 
scrupulously adhered to; and any de- 
parture from them is supposed to bring 
misfortune upon the offending party. 
Though the Esquimaux own neither 
government nor control of any kind, 
they yet yield a superstitious obe- 
dience to a character called the “ An- 
geko,” whose influence they rarely 
venture to contravene. The Angeko 
is at once physician and magician. In 
cases of sickness the Esquimaux never 
take medicine ; but the Angeko is 
called, and if his enchantments fail to 
cure, the sick person is carried away 
from the tents, and left to die. The 
Angeko is also called upon to avert 
evils of all kinds ; to secure success for 
hunting or fishing expeditions, or any 
such undertaking ;to obtain the dis- 
appearance of ice, and the public good 
on various occasions ; and in all cases 
the efficacy of his ministrations is be- 
lieved to be proportioned to the guer- 
don which he receives. Captain Hall 
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mentions only twe instances, as hav- 
ing occurred in his experience, of re- 
sistance being made by Esquimaux to 
the wishes of the Angeko ; and in both 
cases the parties demurred to a de- 
»mand that they should give up their 
wives to him. Though more com- 
monly they have but one wife, owing 
to the difficulty of supporting a num- 
ber of women, polygamy is allowed 
and practised by the Hsquimaux. 
Their marriage is without ceremony of 
any kind, nor is the bond indissoluble. 
Exchange of wives is of frequent oc- 
currence ; and if a man becomes, from 
sickness or other cause, unable to sup- 
port them, his wives will leave him, 
and attach themselves to some more 
vigorous husband. For the rest, the 
Esquimaux are intelligent, honest, and 
extremely genercus to one another. 
When provisions are scarce, if a seal 
or walrus is killed by one of the camp, 
he invites the whole settlement to feast 
upon it, though he may be in want of 
food for himself and his family on the 
morrow in consequence of doing so. 
They are very improvident, and rarely 
store their food, but trust tc the for- 
tunes of the chase to supply their 
wants, and are generally during the 
winter in a constant state of oscilla- 
tion between famine and abundance. 
The Esquimaux inhabit the extreme 
limits of the globe habitable by man, 
and they have certain peculiarities in 
their life consequent on the circum- 
stances of their climate and country ; 
but in other respects they resemble the 
rest of the nomad and savage races 
which people the extreme north of 
America. In summer the Esquimaux 
live in tents called tupics, made of 
skins like those used by the Indian 
tribes, and these are easily moved 
from place to place. As winter sets 
in, they choose a spot where provisions 
are likely to be plentiful, and there they 
ere¢t igloos, or huts constructed of 
blocks of ice, and vaulted in the roof. 
If they are obliged to change their 
quarters during the winter, either per- 
manently or temporarily, they build 
fresh igloos of snow cut into blocks, 
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which soon freeze, and in the space of 
an hour or two they are thus able to 
provide themselves with new premises. 
The only animals domesticated by the 
Esquimaux are their fine and very in- 
telligent dogs. ‘They serve them as 
guards, as guides, as beasts of burden 
and draught, as companions, and assist 
them in the pursuit of every kind 
of wild animal. The women have 
the care of all household affairs, and 
do the tailor’s and shoemaker’s work, 
and prepare the skins for all articles 
of clothing and bedding—no unimpor- 
tant department in such a climate as 
theirs: the men have nothing to think 
of but to supply provisions by hunting 
and fishing. Sporting, which in civil- 
ized society is a mere recreation and 
amusement, is the profession and se- 
rious employment, as well as the de- 
light, of the savage. And we find in 
the rational as well as in the irration- 
al animal, when in its wild state, the 
highest development of those instincts 
and sensible powers with which God 
has endowed it for its maintenance and 
self-preservation, and which it loses, in 
proportion as it ceases to need them, 
in civilized society or in the domesti- 
cated state. 

The arctic regions, though  ill- 
adapted for the abode of man, teem 
with animal life. The seal, the wal- 
rus, and the whale supply the ordin- 
ary needs of the Esquimaux. In the 
mouth of their rivers they find an 
abundance of salmon; various kinds 
of ducks and other aquatic birds in- 
habit their coasts in multitudes ; rein- 
deer and partridges are plentiful on 
the hills ; while the most highly prized 
as well as the most formidable game 
is the great polar bear, whose flesh 
affords the .most dainty feast, and 
whose skin the warmest clothing, to 
these children of the North. 

Captain Hall lived, for months at 
a time, alone with the Esquimaux. 
He acquired some proficiency in their 
language, and shared their life in all 
respects. He became popular with 
them, and even gained some influence 
over them. He experienced some 
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difficulty in his first attempt to eat 
raw flesh, (some whale’s blubber, 
which was served up for dinner;) but 
on a second trial, when urged by 
hunger, he made a hearty meal on the 
blood of a seal which had just been 
killed, which he found to be delicious. 
After this, cooking was entirely dis- 
pensed with. Those who have visited 
new and “unsettled” countries will 
be able to testify how easily man 
passes into a savage state, and how 
pleasant the transition is to his inferior 
nature. There is a charm in the 
freedom, in the total emancipation 
from the artificial restraints, the fever- 
ish collisions, and daily anxieties of 
civilized society which is one of the 
most secret, but also one of the most 
powerful agents in advancing the 
colonization of the world. Captain 
Hall’s enthusiasm, which begins to 
mount at the sight of icebergs, whales, 
and the novelty and grandeur of are- 
tie scenery, reaches its climax when 
he finds himself in an unexplored re- 
gion, the solitary guest of this wild 
and eccentric people, and depending, 
like them, for his daily sustenance on 
the resources of nature alone. 

The Esquimaux are sociable and 
cheerful, and, in Greenland and the 
neighboring islands, hospitable to 
strangers; but those of their race 
who inhabit the continent of America 
have a character for ferocity, and are 
the most unapproachable to Europeans 
of all the savage tribes of America. 
Zven Captain Hall himself expresses 
uneasiness from time to time lest he 
should become an object of suspicion 
to them, or give them a motive for re- 
venge. They are one of the few peo- 
ples of the extreme north with whom 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have 
hitherto failed to establish relations of 
commerce. Many travellers and 
traders have been murdered by them 
on entering their territory, and the 
missioners of North-America regard 
them as likely to be the last in the 
order of their conversion to Christian- 
ity. Skilful boatmen and_ pilots, 
perfectly familiar with their coasts, 
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with great intelligence in observing 
natural phenomena, and knowing by 
experience .every probable variation 
of their inhospitable climate, as well 
as the mode of providing against it, 
they formed invaluable assistants to 
an expedition for the scientific survey 
of a region as yet imperfectly known 
to the “geographer. Their sporting 
propensities were the chief hindrance 
to their services in the cause of science. 
No sooner were ducks, or seals, or 
reindeer in view, than all the objects 
of the expedition were entirely for- 
gotten till the hunt was over. No 
motive is strong enough to restrain an 
Esquimaux from the chase so long as 
game is afoot : 


“ Canis a corio nunquam absterrebitur uncto.” 
1 


Seals are captured by the Esquim- 
aux in various ways. Some are 
taken in -nets. At other times they 
are seen in great numbers on the ice, 
lying at the brink of open water, 
into which they plunge on the first 
alarm, and much skill is then required 
in approaching them. In doing this, 
the Esquimaux imitate the tactics of 
the polar bear. The bear or the 
savage, as the case may be, throws 
himself flat upon the ice and imitates 
the slow jerking action of a seal in 
crawling toward his game. The 
seal sees his enemy approaching, but 
supposes him to be another seal ; but 
if he shows any signs of uneasiness, 
the hunter stops perfectly still and 
“talks” to him—that is, he im- 
itates the plaintive grunts in which 
seals converse with one another. Re- 
assured by such persuasive language, 
the seal goes to sleep. Presently he 
starts up again, when the same pro- 
cess is repeated. Finally, when with- 
in range, the man fires, or the bear 
springs upon his victim. But the 
Esquimaux confess that the bear far 
surpasses them in this art, and that if 
they could only “talk” as well as 
“Ninoo,” (that is, “Bruin,)” they 
should never be in want of seal’s flesh. 
When the winter sets in, and the ice 
becomes thick, the seal cuts a passage 
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through the ice with his sharp claws 
with which its flippers are armed, and 
makes an aperture in the surface 
large enough to admit its nose to the 
outer air for the purpose of respiration. 
This aperture is soon covered with 
snow. When the snow becomes deep 
enough, and the seal is about to give 
birth to its young, it widens the aper- 
ture, passes through the ice, and con- 
structs a dome-shaped chamber under 
the snow, which becomes the nursery 
of the young seals. ‘This is called a 
seal’s igloo, from its resemblance to 
the huts built by the Esquimaux. It 
requires a dog with a very fine nose 
to mark the breathing-place or igloo 
of a seal by the taint of the animal 
beneath the snow; but when once it 
has been discovered, the Esquimaux 
is pretty sure of his prey. If anigloo 
has been formed, and the seal has 
young ones, the hunter leaps “ with a 
run” upon the top of the dome, 
crushes it in, and, before the seals can 
recover from their astonishment, he 
plunges his seal-hooks into them, from 
which there is no escape. If there be 
no igloo, but a mere breathing-hole, 
he clears away the snow with his spear 
and marks the exact spot where the 
seal’s nose will protrude at his next 
visit, an aperture only a few inches 
in diameter; then with a seal-spear 
strongly barbed in his hand, and at- 
tached to his belt by twenty yards of 
the thongs of deer’s hide, he seats him- 
self over the hole and awaits the seal’s 
“blow.” The seal may blow in a 
few minutes, or in a few hours, or 
not for two or three days; but there 
the Esquimaux remains, without food, 
and whatever the weather may be, 
till he hears a low snorting sound; 
then, quick as lightning, and with un- 
erring aim, he plunges the spear into 
the seal, opens the aperture in the 
ice with his axe till it will allow the 
body of the seal to pass, and draws it 
forth upon the ice. The mode of 
spearing the walrus is more perilous. 
The walrus are generally found among 
broken ice, or ice so thin that they can 
break it. If the ice is thin, they will 
VOL. Ill. 36 
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often attack the hunter by breaking 
the ice under his feet. In order to do 
this, the walrus looks steadily at the 
man taking aim at him, and then 
dives ; the Esquimaux, aware of his 
intention, runs to a short distance to 
shift his position, and when the walrus 
rises, crashing through the ice on 
which he was standing only a moment 
before, he comes forward again and 
darts his harpoon into it. Ordinarily 
the Esquimaux selects a hole in the 
ice where he expects the walrus to 
“vent,” and places himself so as to 
command it, with his harpoon in one 
hand, a few coils of a long rope of 
hide, attached to the harpoon, in the 
other, the remainder of the rope be- 
ing wound round his neck, with a 
sharp spike fastened at the extreme 
end of it. As soon as the walrus 
rises to the surface, he darts the har- 
poon into its body, throws the coils of 
rope from his neck, and fixes the spike 
into the ice. A moment’s hesitation, 
or a blunder, may involve serious con- 
sequences. If ke does not instantly 
detach the rope from his neck, he is 
dragged under the ice. If he fails to 
drive the spike firmly into the ice be- 
fore the walrus has run out the length 
of the line, he loses his harpoon and 
his rope. 

But the sport which rouses the 
whole spirit of an Esquimaux com- 
munity begins when a_ polar bear 
comes in view. “Ninoo” is the 
monarch of these arctic deserts, as 
the lion is of those of the South. 
The person who first shouts on see- 
ing “ Ninoo,” whether man, woman, 
or child, is awarded with the skin, 
whoever may succeed in killing him. 
Dogs are immediately put upon his 
track, and, on coming up with him, 
are taught not to close with him, but 
to hang upon his haunches and bring 
him to bay. The men follow as best 
they can, and with the best arms that 
the occasion supplies. The sagacity 
and ferocity of this beast make an at- 
tack upon him perilous, even with 
fire-arms ; but great nerve, strength, 
and skill are required, when armed 
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only with a harpoon or a spear, to 
meet him hand to hand in his battle 
for life, 


Or to his den, by snow-tracks, 


mark the way, 
And drag the strug; 


ing savage into day.” 


and 
Then if boats 


The polar bear is amphibious, 
often takes to the sea. 


can be procured, it becomes a trial of 


speed between rowing and swimming, 
and an exciting race of many miles 
often takes place. In the open sea 
* Ninoo” has a poor chance of escape, 
unless he gets a great start of his pur- 
suers; but the arctic coasts are gen- 
erally studded with islands, and, when 
he can do so, he makes first for one 
island, then for another, crossing them 
and taking to the water again on the 
opposite side, while the boats have to 
make the entire circuit of each. The 
sagacity of these animals is marvel- 
lous, and proverbial among the Esqui- 
maux, who study their habits in order 
to get hints for their own guidance. 
When seals are in the water, the bear 
will swim quietly among them, his 
zreat white head assuming the appear- 
ance of a block of 
and whe 


floating ice or snow, 
close to them he will dive 
and seize the seals under the water. 
When the walrus are basking on the 
rocks, “ Ninoo” will climb the cliffs 
above them and loosen large masses 
of rock, and then, calculating the 
curve to a nicety, launch them upon 
his prey beneath. When a she-bear 
is attended by her cubs, the Esqui- 
maux will never attack the eubs until 
the mother has been despatched ; such 
is their fear of the vengeance with 
which, in the event of her escaping, 
she follows up the slaughter of her 
offspring by day and night with terri- 
ble pertinacity and fur ‘2 

The Esquimaux stalk the reindeer 
much as we do the red deer in the 
Highlands of Scotland; but the snow 
which lies in arctic regions during the 
greater part of the year enables them 
to follow the same herd of deer by 
their tracks for several days together. 

Such, then, are the life, the habits, 
the pursuits of the Esquimaux. Pa- 


gans in religion, they stand in need oi 
that faith which alone is able to say: 
their race, now perishing from thy 
face of the earth. Their life is a con- 
stant struggle with the climate in which 
they live and the famine with which 
they are perpetually threatened. A 
hardy race of hunters, they exhibit 
many natural virtues, considerable in- 
telligence, and a strong ary 
The true faith, if they embraced i 
while it secured their eternal interests. 
would at the same time be to > cag 
it has been to so many savage races. 
the principle of a great social reo 
eration. At present they are saiatios 
away as a rece, and will soon becom: 
extinct. Polygamy has always been 
found to cause the decrease and decay 
of a population; and any human so- 
ciety, however simple, will fall 1 
pieces when it is not animated by ideas 
of order and justice. 

The Esquimaux oceupy the extrem- 
ities human habitation in North 
America; and if we pass from their 
territory to the south, we enter upon 
that vast realm called “ h Amer- 
ica”—a region sufficient in extent and 
resources, if developed by civilization. 
to constitute an empire in itself. Of 
this vast terri the two Canadas 
alone, on the north bank of the St. 
Lawrence River and the chain oi 
mighty lakes from which it flows, have 
been colonized by European settler 
The remainder is inhabited by the 
nomad tribes of Indians and the wild 
animals upon which they subsist, the 
British government being there un- 
represented except by the occasional 
forts and stations established by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company as centres for 
the traffic in furs, which the Indians 
supply in the greatest abundance and 
variety. 

The French, who were among the 
first to profit by the discovery of Co- 
lumbus and to settle as colonists in the 
new hemisphere, have in their con- 
quests always planted the cross of 
Christ side by side with the banner of 
France. Though they have failed to 
retain the dominion of those colonics 


ae 
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tory 
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which they founded, yet, to their ¢lery 


be it said, their missioners have not 


only kept alive that sacred flame of 


faith which they kindled in their for- 
mer possessions, but have spread it 
from one end of the American conti- 
nent to the other, beyond the limits 
within which luere leads the trader, 
and even among the remote tribes 
who as yet reject all ordinary inter- 
course with the white man. Mon- 
seigneur Faraud, now Bishop of Ane- 
mour and Vicar-Apostolie of Macken- 
e, has published his experiences du- 
ing eighteen missionary la- 
bor as a priest among the savages of 
he extreme north of America,* with 
the view of giving information to fu- 
ire missioners in the same 


years of 


regions, 
the 
portion of the hea- 
The proceeds of the sale 
hook will be devoted to found- 
establishments for works of corpo- 
and spiritual merey among the 
ribes of Indians in his diocese. The 
narrative of his apostolic life is highly 
iteresting. Born of an old ijegitimist 


ind inspiring others to undertake 
iversion of this 
1 world. 
of his 


ral 


unily in the south of France, some of 


whose members had fallen victims to 
th Reien of Terror in 1793, and care- 
fully educated under the eye of a pious 
mother, he offered himself to the ser- 
vice of God in the priesthood. Being 
‘@ vigorous constitution and of an 
enterprising spirit, he was drawn to 
foreign missions, and 
‘ of twenty-six he started 
tor North America. Landing at New 
York, he passed through Montreal to 
Boniface, a settlement on the Red 
few miles above the point 
where it discharges its waters into the 
ereat Lake Wi innipeg. Here he fixed 
his abode for seven months, studying 
the language, and acquiring r the hab- 
its and mode of life of the nativ« 
At the end of this time the Indians 
of the settlement started on their an- 
nual expedition at the end of the sum- 
mer to the prairies of the west to hunt 


the work of the 
the age 


River, a 


‘ Dix-huit Ans chez les Sauvages. 
i 1 ‘araud an ins 


3 Ruffet et Cie. Paris, 1866.” 


the buffalo—an important affair, on 
which depends tbeir supply of buffalo- 
hides and beef for the winter. 

For this expedition, which was or- 
ganized with military precision and 
most. picturesque effect, one hundred 
and twenty skilful hunters were se- 
lected, armed with guns and long co:r- 
teaux de chasse, and mounted on thei 
best horses. A long train of bullock- 
carts followed in the rear, with boys 
and women as drivers, carrying the 
tents and provisions for encampment, 
and destined to bring home the game. 
The priest accompanied them, saying 
mass for them every morning in a tent 
set apart as the chapel, and night- 
prayers before retiring to rest in the 
evening. 

In this way they journeyed for a 
week, making about thirty miles in the 
day, and camping for the night in their 
Let the reader, in order to con- 
ceive an American “prairie,” imagine 
a Jevel and boundless plain, reaching 
in every direction to the horizon, fer- 
tile and covered with luxuriant herb- 
age, and unbroken except by swelling 
undulations and here and there occa- 
sional clumps of trees sprinkled lik 
islets on the ocean, or oases on the 
After marching for a week 
across the prairie, they came upon t! 
tracks of a herd of buffaloes. The In- 
dians are taught from childhood, when 
they encounter a track, to discern 
onee to what animal it belongs, how 
long it is since it passed that way, and 
to follow it by the eye,as a hound 
does by scent. For two days the 
marched in the track of the bufalo 
and the second night the hunters 
brought a supply of fresh beef i 
camp—they had killed some old bulls. 
These old bulls are found single, or 
in parties of two or three, and always 
indicate the proximity of a herd. <Ac- 
cordingly, on the following morning 
the herd was discovered in the dis- 
tance on the prairie, like a swarm of 
flies on a green carpet. The hunters 
now gallope d tothe front, and called 
a council of war behind some undula- 
ting ground about a mile and a half 


tenis. 


desert. 
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from the buffaloes, who, in number 
about three thousand, were grazing 
lazily on the plain. All was now an- 
imation. It would be difficult to say 
whether the keener interest was shown 
by the men or the horses, who now, 
with dilated eyes and nostrils, ears 
pricked, and nervous action, pawed 
the ground, impatient as greyhounds 
in the slips and eager for the fray. 
The plan of action was soon agreed 
upon—a few words were spoken in a 
low tone by the chief, and the horse- 
men vanished with the rapidity of the 
wind. In about a quarter of an hour 
they reappeared, having formed a cir- 
ele round the buffaloes, whom they 
now approached at a hand-gallop, con- 
centrating their descent upon the herd 
from every point of the compass. The 
effect of this stratezy was that, though 
they were soon discovered, time was 
gained. Whichever way the herd point- 
ed, they were encountered by an ap- 
proaching horseman, and they were 
thus thrown into confusion, until, 


massing themselves into a disordered 
mob, they charged, break'ng away 


through the line of cavalry. Then 
began the race and the slaughter. A 
good horse, even with a man on his 
back, has always the speed of a buffa- 
lo; but the skill of a hunter is shown 
(besides minding his horse lest he gets 
entangled in the herd and trampled to 
death, and keeping his presence of 
mind during the delirium of the chase,) 
in sclecting the youngest and fatiest 
beasts of the herd, in loading his piece 
with the greatest rapidity—the Indians 
have no breech-loaders—and taking 
accurate aim while riding at the top 
of his speed. In the space of a mile 
a skiiful buffalo-hunter will fire sev- 
en, eight, nine shots in this manner, 
and at each discharge a buffalo will 
bite the dust. On the present occa- 
sion the pursuit continued for about a 
mile and a half, and above eight hun- 
dred buffaloes were safely bagged. 
When the chase was over, there was 
a plentiful supply of fresh beef, the 
hides were carefully stowed on the 
carts, the carcasses cut up, the meat 
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dried and highly spiced and made into 
pies, in which form it will. keep for 
many months, and forms a provision 
for the winter. The buffalo (which 
in natural history would be called a 
bison) is the principal source of food 
and clothing to the Indians who live 
within reach of the great western prai- 
ries. But the forests also abound with 
elk, moose, and reindeer, as well as 
the smaller species of deer, and small- 
er game of other kinds, and the multi- 
tudes of animals of prey of all sizes 
which supply the markets of Europe 
with furs. The abundance of fish in 
the lakes and rivers is prodigious. 
The largest fish in these waters is the 
sturgeon. This fish lies generally near 
the surface of the water: the Indian 
paddles his canoe over the likely spots, 
and when he sees a fish darts his har- 
poon into it, which is made fast by a 
cord to the head of the canoe ; the fish 
tows the canoe rapidly through the 
water till he is exhausted, and is then 
despatched. Besides many other in- 
ferior kinds of fish, they have the pike, 
which runs to a great size in the lakes, 
and two kinds of trout—the smaller 
of these is the same as that found in 
the rivers of England; the larger is 
often taken of more than eighty pounds 
in weight. The Indians take these 
with spears, nets, and baskets ; but : 
trout weighing eighty pounds would 
afford considerable sport to one of our 
trout-fishers of Stockbridge or Drif- 
field, if taken with an orthodox rod 
and line. 

A fortnight was devoted to the chase; 
and between two and three thousand 
buffaloes having been killed, and the 
carts fully laden, the party returned 
to St. Bonifice. The settlement of 
St. Bonifice was founded by Lord Sel- 
kirk, who sent out a number of his 
Scotch dependents as colonists, and 
induced some Canadian families to 
join them. It was originally intended 
as a model Protestant colony ; but the 
demoralization and vice which broke 
out in the new settlement brought it 
to the verge of temporal ruin. Lord 
Selkirk then called Catholics to his aid, 
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and three priests were sent there. Re- 
ligion took the place of fanaticism, and 
ever since this epoch the colony has 
never ceased to flourish and increase, 
and has become the centre of numer- 
ous settlements in the neighborhood of 
friendly Indians converted to the faith. 
This is one of many instances which 
might be quoted in which the noxious 
weed of heresy has failed to trans- 
plant itself beyond the soil which gave 
it birth. St. Boniface has been the 
residence of a bishop since 1818, and 
is now the resting-place and point of 
departure for all missioners bound for 
the northern deserts of America. It 
was here that Mgr. Faraud spent 
eighteen months studying the langua- 
ges of the northern tribes of Indians. 
Lord Bacon says that “ he that goeth 
into a strange land without knowledge 
of the language goeth to learn and not 
to travel.” This, which is true of the 
traveller, is much more true of the 
missioner, as Mgr. Faraud soon found 
by experience. He made several 
essays at intercourse with neighboring 
tribes, like a young soldier burning 
with zeal and the desire to flesh his 
sword in missionary work. But the 
reception he met with was most morti- 
fying, being generally told “not to 
think of teaching men as long as he 
spoke like a child.” He applied him- 
self with renewed energy to acquire 
the native language. 

The dialects of most of the tribes 
of the extreme north of America 
(with the exception of the Esquimaux) 
are modifications of two parent lan- 
guages, the Montaignais and the Cree. 
By acquiring these Mgr. Faraud was 
able to make himself understood by 

, almost any of these tribes after a short 
residence among them. Eighteen 
months spent at St. Boniface served 
as a novitiate for his missionary work, 
at the end of which time he received 
orders’ to start, early in the following 
month, for Isle de la Crosse, a fort 
on the Beaver river, about 350 
leagues to the N.W. of St. Boniface. 
On his way thither he was the guest 
of the Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
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Company, at Norway House, where 
he was most hospitably entertained. 
Mer. Faraud bears witness to the libe- 
ral and enlightened spirit in which the 
authorities of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany,as well as the government officials 
in Canada, render every aid and en- 
couragement in their power to the 
Catholic missioners ; and he quotes a 
speech made to him by Sir Edmund 
Head (then Governor of Canada) 
showing the high estimation, and even 
favor, in which the Catholic missioners 
are held by them. Whatever perma- 
nence and stability our missions possess 
in these vast deserts is owing to the 
protection and kind assistance render- 
ed to them by the British authorities ; 
while, on the other hand, it would be 
hardly possible for this powerful com- 
pany of traders to maintain their pre- 
sent friendly relations with Indian 
tribes, upon which their trade depends, 
without the aid of the Catholic mission- 
ers. 

After five months spent at Isle de 
la Crosse, and three years after his de- 
parture from Europe, Mgr. Faraud 
left for Atthabaska, one of the most 
northerly establishments of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, whither the va- 
rious tribes of Indians, spread over an 
immense circuit 400 leagues in dia- 
meter, come twice in the year, early 
in spring and late in the autumn, to 
barter their furs, the produce of their 
winter and summer hunting. This 
was his final destination and field of 
apvstolical labor. It is often said that 
it is the happiness of the Red Indian 
to be totally ignorant of money; and 
this, in a certain sense is true. But 
money has no necessary connection 
with the precious metals or bank-notes ; 
and any medium of circulation which 
by common agreement can be made to 
represent a determined value becomes 
money, in fact, if not inname. Thus 
the market value of a beaver’s skin in 
British America varies little, and is 
nearly equivalent to an American dol- 
lar. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
have adopted this as the unit of their 
currency, and the value of other furs 
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is reckoned in relation to this standard. 
The following are some cf the prices 
given to the Indians for the furs ordi- 
narily offered by them for sale: 

The skin of a black bear values 
from six to ten beavers ; the skin of a 
black fox, about six beavers ; the skin 
of a silver fox, about five beavers; 
the skin of an otter, from two to three 
beavers ; the skin of a pecari, from one 
to four beavers ; the skin of a martin, 
from one to four beavers; the skin of 
a red or white fox, about one beaver, 
and so forth. 

Twice in the year the steamers and 
canoes of the company, laden with 
merchandise, work their way up the 
lakes and rivers to these stations, 
where the Indians assemble to meet 
them, and receive an equivalent for 
their furs in arms, ammunition, articles 
for clothing, hardware, and trinkets. 

Two of our countrymen, Viscount 
Milton, and Dr. Cheadle, have lately 
published an account of their travels 
in British America, of which we give 
a notice in another part of this num- 
ber.* The description they give of 
the privations they endured and the 
difficulties they had to overcome in 
merely traversing the country as tra- 
vellers, furnished as they were with 
all the resources which wealth could 
command, while it reflects credit on 
their British pluck and perseverance 
in attaining the object they had in 
view, gives us some idea of the obsta- 
cles which present themselves to a 
missioner in these regions, who has to 
take up his abode wherever his duty 
may call him, and without any means 
of maintaining life beyond those which 
these districts supply. The object of 
these gentlemen was to explore a line of 
communication between Canada and 
British Columbia, with a view to sug- 
gesting an overland route through 
British territory connecting the Pacific 
with the Atlantic—a most important 
project in a political point of view, 
upon which the success of the rising 

* “The North-West Passage by Land.” By Vis- 


count Milton, M.P., and W. B. Cheadle, M.D. Lon- 
don, 18€5. 
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colony of Columbia appears eventually 
to depend, The territory administer- 
ed by the Hudson’s Bzy Company, 
reaching as it does from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, from the coasts of La- 
brador on the N.E., to Vancouver’s 
Island on the S.W., contains an area 
nearly equal to that of the whole of 
Europe. 

Mer. Faraud remained fifteen years 
at Atthabaska. He found it a solitary 
station-house, in the midst of deserts 
inhabited by idolatrous savages ; it is 
now a flourishing mission, with a vast 
Christian population advancing in civ- 
ilization, the capital of the district to 
which it gives its name, and a centre 
of operation from which missioners 
may act upon the whole north of British 
America, over which he now has epis- 
copal jurisdiction. Such results, as 
may be supposed, have not been at- 
tained without labor and suffering. 
Tn the com:encement the mission was 
beset with difficulties and discourage- 
ments. His first step was to build 
himself a house with logs of wood, 
an act which was accepted by the sav- 
ages as a pledge that he intended to 
remain with them. A savage whom 
he converted and baptized soon after 
his arrival, acted as his servant and 
hunted for him; while with nets and 
lines he procured a supply of fish for 
himself when his servant was unsuccess- 
ful inthe chase. In this manner he for 
some time maintained a life alternately 
resembling that of Robinson Crusoe 
and St. Paul. He soon made a few 
conversions in bis neighborhood, and 
in the second year, with the aid of his 
catechumens, built a wooden chapel, 
ninety feet long by thirty broad. He 
was now able, when the tribes assem- 
bled in the spring and autumn, to 
converse with them, and preach to 
them. They invited him to visit them 
in their own countries, often many 
hundreds of miles distant ; andethese 
visits involved long and perilous jour- 
neys, in which he several times nearly 
perished. In the fourth year he began 
building a large church, surmounted 
by a steeple, from which he swung a 
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large bell, which he procured from 
Europe through the agents of the 
company. It was regarded as a su- 
pernatural phenomenon by the savages 
when “ the sound of the church-going 
bell” was heard for the first time to 
boom over their primeval forests. As 
scon as a savage became his catechu- 
men, he taught him to read, at the same 
time that he instructed him in religion. 
The soil was gradually cultivated, crops 
were reared, and cows and sheep in- 
troduced. Inthe tenth year a second 
priest was sent to his aid, who was 
able to carry on his work for him at 
home while he was absent on distant 
missions. 

There are thirteen distinct tribes in- 
habiting British America, and Mer. 
Faraud devotes a chapter to the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of each. But 

general idea of these savages may 
be easily arrived at. Most of us are 
jamiliar with the lively descriptions of 
the red man in the attractive novels of 
Mr. Fenimore Cooper; and, though 
ihe stories are fiction, these portraits 
of the Indians are drawn to the life. 
We have most of us been struck by 
their taciturnity, their profound dis- 
simulation, the perseverance with 
which they follow up their plans of 
revenge, the pride which prevents 
them from betraying the least cu- 
riosity, the stoical courage with which 
they brave their enemies in the midst 
of the most horrible sufferings, their 
caution, their cruelty, the extraordin- 
ary keenness and subtlety of their 
senses. ‘The Indian savage is pro- 
foundly selfish ; gratitude and sympa- 
thy for others do not seem to enter into 
ihe composition of his nature. The 
same stubborn fortitude with which he 
endures suffering seems to render him 
indifferent to it in others. Intellect- 
ually he is slow in his power of con- 
ception and process of reasoning, but 
is endowed with a marvellous power 
of memory and reflection. He has a 
great fluency of speech, which often 
rises to real eloquence ; and there is a 
gravity and maturity in his actions 
which is the fruit of meditation and 
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thought. Cases of apostasy in reli- 
gion are very rare among the Indians. 

A savage visited Mgr. Faraud soon 
after his arrival at Atthabaska. He 
had come from the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, where his tribe dwelt, a dis- 
tance of above six hundred miles, and 
asked some questions on religious sub- 
jects. After listening to the priest’s 
instruction on a few fundamental 
truths, “I shall come to you again,” 
he said, “when you can talk hike a 
man ; at present you talk like a child.” 
Three years afterward he kept his pro- 
mise ; and immediately on arriving he 
presented himself to the priest, and pla- 
ced himself under instruction. Onleav- 
ing after the first instruction, he assem- 
bleda number of heathen savages, at a 
short distance in the forest, and preach 
ed to them for several hours. This 
continued for many weeks. In the 
morning he came for instruction; in 
the afternoon he preached the truths 
he had learned in the morning to his 
countrymen. Mgr. Faraud had the 
curiosity to assist unseen at one of 
these sermons, and was surprised to 
hear his own instruction repeated with 
wonderful accuracy and in most elo- 
quent language. In this way a great 
number of conversions were made; 
and the instructions given to one were 
faithfully cominunicated to the rest by 
this ‘zealous savage. The name of 
this savage was Dénégonusyé. When 
the time arrived for his tribe to return 
to their own country, the priest pro- 
posed that he should reccive baptism. 
“ No,” he said ; “ I have done nothing 
as yet for Almighty God. Ina year 
you shall see me here again, and pre- 
pared for baptism.” Punctual to 
his promise, he returned the following 
spring. Inthe mean time he had con- 
verted the greater portion of his tribe ; 
he had taught them to recite the pray- 
ers the priest had taught him ; and he 
brought the confessions of all the peo- 
ple who had died in the mean time 
among his own people, which he had 
received on their death-beds, and which 
his wonderful memory enabled him 
now to repeat word for word to the 
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priest, begging him to give them abso- 
lution. Dénégonusyé was now told to 
prepare for baptism ; but he again in- 
sisted on preliminaries. First, that he 
was totake the name of Peter, and wait 
to receive his baptism on St. Peter’s 
day—* Because,” he said, “ St. Peter 
holds the keys of heaven, and is more 
likely to open to one who bears his 
name and is baptized on his feast ;” se- 
condly, that he was to be allowed to 
fast before his baptism forty days and 
nights, as our Blessed Lord did. On 
the vigil of St. Peter’s day he was so 
weak that he walked with difficulty to 
th: church ; but on the feast, before day- 
break, he knocked loudly at the priest’s 
door and demanded baptism. He was 
told to wait till the mass was finished. 
When mass was over, the priest was 
about to preach te the people; but 
Dénégonusyé stood up and cried out, 
“It is St. Peter’s day; baptize me.” 
The priest calmed the murmurs which 
arose from the congregation at this in- 
terruption, and the eyes of all were 
suddenly drawn to the figure of this 
wild neophyte of the woods standing 
before the altar to receive the waters 
of regeneration. A ray of light seemed 
to play round his head and rest upon 
him, as though the Holy Ghost were 
impatient to take ‘up his abode in this 
new temple. 

Cases are not unfrequent of “ Ifalf- 
caste” Indians reared in the woods as 
savages claiming baptism from the 
priest as their “birthright.” They 
have never met a priest before, nor 
ever seen their Catholic parent. They 
are not Christians, and do not know 
even the most elementary doctrines of 
the church. Yet they have this strange 
faith (as they say “by inheritance”) 
through some mysterious transmission 
of which God alone knows the secret. 
One of these “ half-castes” met Mgr. 
Faraud one day as he was travelling 
through the forest, and asked him to 
baptize him. “I have the faith of my 
father,’ he said, “and demand my 
birthright.” Then, inviting him to his 
house, he added: “My wife also de- 
sires baptism.” The priest accompa- 
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nied him to his hunting-lodge, and was 
presented to his wife, a young savage 
lady of some twenty years. She was 
a veritable Amazon, a perfect model 
of symmetry of form and feminine 
grace ; there was a savage majesty in 
her gestures and gait; she was a 
mighty huntress, tamed the wildest 
steeds, and was famed far and near 
for her prowess with the bow and 
spear. She welcomed the stranger 
with courtesy, and immediately pre- 
sented him with a basket full of the 
tongues of elks which had been the 
spoil of her bow in the chase of the 
previous day. But as soon as she 
Jearned the errand on which he had 
come, her manner changed to profound 
reverence, and, throwing herself on her 
knees with hands clasped in the atti- 
tude of prayer, she asked him for a 
crucifix, ‘‘ to help me in my prayers,” 
she said. The Indians do not pray. 
Her husband did not know one article 
of the creed. Who taught her to 
pray ?—to venerate a priest ?—to adore 
the mystery of the cross ?—to desire 
baptism, and yearn for admission to 
the unity of God’s church? 

The three principal difficulties in the 
missioner’s work among the Indians 
are to “stamp out” (to use a recently- 
invented phrase) the influence of their 
native magicians, and the practices of 
polygamy and cannibalism—though se- 
veral of the tribes are free from the 
last-named vice. The magician, as 
we might expect, is always plotting to 
counteract his advances and to re- 
venge them when successful. When 
a man has been possessed of half-a- 
dozen wives, and perhaps as yet barely 
realized to himself the Christian idea 
of marriage, it is a considerable sacri- 
fice to part with all but one, and some- 
times perplexing to decide which he 
will retain and which he will part with. 
Then the ladies themselves have ge- 
nerally a good deal te say upon this 
question, and combinations arise in 
consequence, which are often very se- 
rious and oftener still very ludicrous, 

At Fort Resolution, on the great 
Slave Lake, the missioner met with a 
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warm reception from the neighboring 
tribes of Indians; and as the greater 
part of them embraced Christianity, 
he set himself to work in instructing 
them. He explained to them that 
Christian marriage was a free act, and 
could never be valid where it was 
compulsory, and that in this respect 
the wife was as independent as the 
husband. This was quite a new doc- 
trine to the savages, with whom it was 
an inveterate custom to obtain their 
wives either by force or by purchasing 
them from their parents. ‘The doctrine, 
however, was eagerly received by the 
women, who felt themselves raised by 
it to equal rights with their husbands. 
The men were then instructed that the 
Christian religion did not permit poly- 
gamy, and that as many of them as 
had more than one wife must make up 
their minds which of them they would 
retain, and then part with the rest. It 
would be difficult to explain the reason 
why marriage, which is a serious and 
solemn contract, and which in mystical 
signification ranks first among the sa- 


craments, is the subject of jests, and 
provokes laughter in all parts of the 


world. The savages were no excep- 
tion to this rule; and while they set 
themselves to obey the commands of 
the church, they made their doing so 
the occasion of much merriment. The 
following morning a crowd of them 
waited upon the priest, each of whom 
brought the wife with whom he in- 
tended t6 be indissolubly united. After 
an exhortation, which dwelt upon the 
divine institution, sacramental nature, 
and mutual obligations of matrimony, 
each couple was called up to the priest 
after their names had been written 
down in the register. The first couple 
who presented themselves were “ 'To- 
queiyazi” and “ Ethikkan.” “ Toquei- 
yaza,” said the priest, “will you take 
Ethikkan to be your lawful wife ?” 
“ Yes,” was the answer. “ Ethikkan, 
will you take Toqueiyazi to be your 
lawful husband?” “No,” said the 
bride, “ on no account.” Then turn- 
ing to the bridegroom, who shared the 
general astonishment of all present, 
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she continued, “ You took me away 
by force; you came to our tent and 
tore me away from my aged father ; 
you dragged me into the forests, and 
there I became your slave as well as 
your wife, because I believed that 
you had a right to make yourself my 
master: but now the priest himself 
has declared that God has given the 
same liberty to the woman as to the 
man. I choose to enjoy that liberty, 
and I will not marry you.” Great 
was the sensation produced by this 
startling announcement. A revolu- 
tion had taken place. The men beheld 
the social order which had hitherto ob- 
tained in their tribe suddenly over- 
thrown. The women trembled for the 
consequences which this daring act 
might bring upon them. For a mo- 
ment the issue was doubtful ; but the 
women, who always get the last word 
in a discussion, in this case got the first 
also ; they cried out that Ethikkan was 
a courageous woman, who had boldly 
carried out the principles of the Christ- 
ian religion regardless of human re- 
spect ; and what she had done was in 
fact so clearly in accordance with 
what the priest had taught, that the 
men at length acquiesced, and the 
“richts of woman” were thenceforward 
recognized and established on the 
banks of the great Slave Lake. 

In one of his winter journeys through 
the snow, attended by a party of In- 
dians and sledge drawn by dogs, Mgr. 
Faraud was arrested by a low moan- 
ing sound which proceeded from a lit- 
tle girl lying under a hollow tree cov- 
ered with icicles. Her hands and feet 
were already frostbitten, but she was 
still sufficiently conscious to tell him 
that her parents had left her there to 
die. It is a common practice with the 
savages to make away with any mem- 
ber of the family who is likely to be- 
come a burden to them. The priest 
put the child on the sledge. carried 
her home, and, with proper treatment, 
care, and food, she recovered. She 
was instructed and baptized, receiving 
the name of Mary. This child be- 
came the priest’s consolation and joy, 
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a visible angel in his house, gay and 
happy, and a source of happiness and 
edification to others. She was one of 
those chosen souls on whom God 
showers his choicest favors, and whom 
he calls to a close familiarity with 
himself. But after a time the priest 
was obliged to leave on a distant mis- 
sion, having been called to spend the 
winter with a tribe who wished to 
embrace Christianity, and whose ter- 
ritory lay at a distance of several 
hundreds of miles. What was to be 
done with Mary? To accompany 
him was impossible—to remain be- 
hind was to starve. There was at 
that time, among his savage catechu- 
mens, an old man and his wife whose 
baptism he had deferred till the fol- 
lowing spring. ‘This seemed to be the 
only solution of the difficulty. They 
had no children of their own; they 
would take charge of Mary, and 
bring her safe back to “the man of 
prayer” in the spring. Bitter was 
the parting between little Mary and 
the priest; but there was the hope 
of an early meeting in the following 
spring. The spring came, and the 
priest returned; but the old savages 
and Mary came not. For weeks the 
priest expected them, and then start- 
ed to seek their dwelling, about fif- 
ty miles distant from his own. He 
found their house empty, and the man 
could nowhere be discovered. But in 
searching for him through the forest, 
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he descried an old woman gathering 
fuel. It was his wife. Where was 
Mary? The old woman made eyva- 
sive replies until the sternness of th 
priest’s manner terrified her into con- 
fession. “The winter had been se- 
vere”—*they had run short of pro- 
visions” — “ and — and—” in 
they had eaten her. 

But if the difficulties, disappoint- 
ments, and sufferings of the missioner 
in these American deserts are great, 
requiring in him great virtue and an 
apostolic spirit, his consolations are 
great also. The grace of God is al- 
ways given in proportion to his ser- 
vants’ need; and in this virgin soil, 
where spurious forms of Christianity 
are as yet unknown, the effects it pro- 
duces are at time astounding. The 
missioner is alternately tempted to 
elation and despair. He must know, 
to use the words of the Apostle, “ how 
to be brought low, and how to abound.” 
Monseigneur Faraud has now returned 
to his diocese to reap the harvest of th: 
good seed which he has sown, and to 
earry a Christian civilization to the 
savages of the extreme north of Amer- 
icae He has left his volume behind 
him to invite our prayers for his suc- 
cess, and to remind those generous 
souls who are inspired to undertake 
the work of evangelizing the heathen, 
that in his portion of the Lord’s field 
“the harvest is great and the laborers 
few.” 


short, 
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The Zoilogical Position of the Dodo.— 
At a meeting of the Zodlogical Society on 
the 9th of January last, Professor Owen 
read a paper on the osteology of the Dodo, 
the great extinct bird of the Mauritius. 
Our readers will remember that this bird 
has given rise to a good deal of discussion 
from time to time as to its true affinities. 
When Professor Owen was Curator of 
the Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum, 
he classed the Dodo along with the Rap- 


torial birds. This arrangement led to the 
production of the huge volume of Messrs. 
Strickland and Melville, in which it was 
very ably demonstrated that the bird be- 
longs to the Columbe or pigeon group. 
It is highly creditable therefore to Pro- 
fessor Owen that upon a careful examina- 
tion of the specimens of the dodo’s bones 
which have lately come under his obser- 
vation, he has consented to the view long 
ago expressed by Dr. Melville. The mate- 
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rials upon which Professor Owen's paper 
was based consisted of about one hundred 
different bones belonging to various parts 
of the skeleton, which had been recently 
discovered by Mr. George Clark, of Mahe- 
berg, Mauritius, in an alluvial deposit in 
that island. After ah exhaustive exami- 
nation of these remains, which embraced 
nearly every part of the skeleton, Pro- 
fessor Owen came to the conclusion that 
previous authorities had been correct in 
referring the dodo to the Columbine order, 
the variations presented, though consid- 
erable, being mainly such as might be 
referable to the adaptation of the dodo to 
a terrestrial life, and different food and 
habits.— Popular Science Review. 


Nutive Boraz.—A lake about two miles 
in circumference, from which borax is 
obtained in extremely pure condition and 
in very large quantity, has recently been 
discovered in California. The borax 
hitherto in use has been procured by 
combining boracic acid, procured from 
Tuscany, with soda. It is used in large 
quantities in England, the potteries of 
Staffordshire alone consuming more than 
1100 tons annually. 


Full of the Temperature of Metals.— 
At the last meeting of the Chemical So- 
ciety of Paris, Dr. Phipson called atten- 
tion to the sudden fall of temperature 
which occurs when certain metals are 
mixed together at the ordinary tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere. The most ex- 
traordinary descent of temperature oc- 
curs when 207 parts of lead, 118 of tin, 
284 of bismuth, and 1,617 of mercury are 
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alloyed together. The external temper- 
ature being at + 170° centigrade at the 
time of the mixture, the thermometer in- 
stantly falls to— 10° below zero. Even 
when these proportions are not taken 
with absolute rigor, the cold produced 
is such that the moisture of the atmos- 
phere is immediately condensed on the 
sides of the vessel in which the meétallic 
mixture is made. The presence of lead 
in the alloy does not appear to be so in- 
dispensable as that of bismuth. Dr. 
Phipson explains this fact by assuming 
that the cold is produced by the liquefac- 
tion at the ordinary temperature of the 
air of such dense metals as bismuth, etc., 
i2 ineir contact with the mercury. 


Greek and Egyptian Inseriptions.—The 
discovery of a stone bearing a Greek in- 
scription with equivalent Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, by Messrs. Lepsius, Reinisch, 
Résler, and Weidenbach, four German 
explorers, at Sane, the former Tanis, the 
chief scene of the grand architectural un- 
dertakings of Rameses the Second, is an 
important event for students of Ezyptolo- 
gy. The Greek inscription consists of 
seventy-six lines, in the most perfect pre- 
servation, dating from the time of Ptolemy 
Energetes I. (238 B.c.) The stone is 
twenty-two centimetres high, and seven- 
ty-eight centimetres wide, and is com- 
pletely covered by the inscriptions. The 
finders devoted two days to copying the 
inscriptions, taking three photographs of 
the stone, and securing impressions of 
the hieroglyphics. Etyptologists are 
therefore anxiously looking forward to 
the production of these facsimiles and 
photographs, 
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MISCELLANEA: comprising Reviews, 
Lectures, and Essays, on Historical, 
Theological, and Miscellaneous Sub- 
jects. By M. J. Spalding, D.D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore. - Fourth 
edition. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 807. Balti- 
more: John Murphy & Co. 1866. 


This work has attained a well deserved 
popularity in the Catholic community ; 
and we hail with pleasure this new and 


enlarged edition of it. Dr. Spalding has 
obtained the first place amongst the few 
of our popular writers; and by his con- 
tributions to Catholic literature will leave 
after him evidences of a “good fight” 


for the truth and faith of Christ. The 
Miscellanea is a book for the times, such 
as the Church always needs, and of 
which in later years we have sadly felt 
the want. The prolific Anti-catholic 
press has deluged the country with pub- 
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lications of all sizes and of every cha- 
racter, unfair in their statements of our 
doctrine and practice, and but too often 
marked by bitter invective and wilful 
misrepresentation. The prejudices thus 
engendered and deepened must be quick- 
ly and pointedly met before the poison 
has had time to spread. We must not 
be content with a passive confidence in 
the inherent strength of truth. In the 
long run truth will prevail, we know; 
but there is no reason why truth should 
not also prevail in the short run. Our 
American style of making a mental 
meal is not very far different from that 
of our physical meal. We read as fast 
as we eat, and are not over dainty. It 
is perfectly marvellous what hashes of 
literary refuse your anti-church, anti- 
papal, and liberal (sic) caterer has the 
impudence to set before a people hun- 
gering after righteousness and truth: 
and it is equally marvellous that these 
same people so hastily gulp down the 
newly spiced dish, without evincing any 
suspicion of their having once or twice 
before seen and rejected the same well- 
picked bones and unsavory morsels. 
Experience proves the necessity of 
providing for the American mind good 
solid food, cooked a la hate, und served 
They are 


with few accompaniments. 
not partial to long introductory soups, 
and totally disregard all side-dish re- 


ferences and quotations. Comparisons 
aside, we need quick and popular an- 
swers to these popular and hasty accusa- 
tions. The difficulty we experience is 
in the fact that the books, pamph- 
lets, and tracts which disseminate error, 
contain such a mass of illogical reason- 
ing, and are based upon so many con- 
tradictory principles, that to answer 
them all fully and logically would re- 
quire as many octavos as they possess 
pages. To give a fair, unsophistical, 
and popular response to the questions 
of the day, as presented to us in the 
forms we have mentioned, requires no 
little critical skill, and real literary 
genius. In the perusal of the work be- 
fore us we have had frequent occasion to 
admire these characteristics of the dis- 
tinguished author. His trenchant blows 
decapitate at once a host of hydra- 
headed errors, and he displays a happy 
faculty of marking and dealing with 
those particular points which would be 
noticeable ones for the reader of the 
productions which come under the judg- 
ment of his pen. We have cause to 
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congratulate ourselves that we have in 
him a popular writer for the American 
people. An American himself, he un- 
derstands his countrymen, appreciates 
their merits, and is not blind to their 
failings. It is true we find in these 
pages many qualifications of the motives 
of Protestant antagonists and of Pro- 
testant movements generally which we 
wish might be read only by those to 
whom they apply; still the intelligent 
reader will not fail to observe that they 
were called forth by the temper of the 
times in which these different essays 
were written. The author himself ob- 
serves in his preface to this edition: 
‘“*As some of.them were written as far 
back as twenty years, it is but natural 
to suppose that they occasionally exhibit 
more spirit and heat in argument, than 
the cooler temper and riper taste of 
advancing years would fully approve.” 
And he very justly adds: ‘* While I am 
free to make this acknowledgment, jus- 
tice to my own convictions and feelings 
requires me to state, that in regard to 
the facts alleged, I have nothing to re- 
tract, or even materially to modify, and 
that in the tone and temper I do not 
even now believe that I set down aught 
in malice, or with any other than the 
good intent of correcting error and es- 
tablishing truth, without assuming the 
aggressive except for the sake of what 
I believed to be the legitimate defence of 
the Church of God.” 

What the learned writer here hints at, 
we feel to be his own profound convic- 
tions at the present day, and the wisdom 
of which the aspect of controversy as it 
is now successfully being carried on here 
and in Europe, also proves, that it is 
better to convince and to teach, than to 
silence. We are not, however, alto- 
gether averse to sharp reproof or good- 
natured ridicule where it is well de- 
served. Fools are to be answered, says 
the Holy Scripture, according to their 
folly ; and fools not unfrequently attack 
the truth and do a deal of mischief. 
When a writer or public orator presumes 
to talk nonsense, or appeals to the vulgar 
prejudices or the fears of the ignorant, 
it becomes necessary to exhibit both his 
character and motives. Calm and un- 
impassioned argument is thrown away 
upon him, and ‘is looked upon by the 
unthinking masses as a confession of 
weakness. Few instances, if any, can 
be shown where a Catholic polemic 
writer has treated an honorable antag- 
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onist with discourtesy : and we venture 
to.say that the scathing criticisms which 
are to be found in the work before us 
were richly merited, and on the whole 
will be so judged by the dispassionate 
reader. 

This edition contains upward of one 
hundred and sixty pages of new matter, 
of equal interest with that of the fore- 
going editions. 

We give it our humble and earnest 
commendation, heartily wishing that it 
may be widely circulated and read; 
confidently assured as we are that it 
— good, and advance the cause of 
truth. 


CnrisTranity, its Influence on Civiliza- 
tion, and its Relation to Nature’s Re- 
ligion: the “‘ Harmonial” or Univer- 
sal Philosophy. A Lectures By Caleb 
S. Weeks. New-York: W. White 
& Co. 1866. 


What a pity Mr. Caleb S. Weeks was 
not born earlier! The whole world has 
been running for nineteen centuries after 
the “‘ Nazarene,” and his “religious sys- 
tem,” when it might have been running 
after Mister Weeks, and his shallow 
spiritualistic humanitarian philosophy ! 
Who knows? Reading effusions of this 
kind, we are reminded of Beppolo’s Fan- 
farone ; 


** What is’t that boils within me ? 
Is’t the throes of nascent genius; or the strife 
Of high immortal thoughts to find a vent; 
Or, is it wind ?” 


Report oF tHe Hory Cuiwpnoop In THE 


U. S. Annas or toe Hoty Cuup- 
HOOD, etc. 1866. 


We are in receipt of the above in 
French and in English, together with 
various circulars and pictures illustrat- 
ing and recommending the extensive and 
admirable work of charity, called “The 
Holy Childhood.” It was founded by 
the Bishop of Nancy in France, the Rt. 
Rev. Forbin-Janson: and its object is 
principally to rescue the abandoned 
children of the Chinese, baptize them, 
and educate them as Christians. Chi- 
hese parents have irresponsible control 
over the life and death of their children, 
and hence the crime of infanticide is 
very common amongst them, and that 
in its most revolting forms, the heartless 
parents drowning them, leaving them to 
die by exposure, and even to be eaten 
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alive by dogs and swine. The poor will 
sell their young children for a paltry 
suin, apparently without much regret. 
It was impossible that Catholic charity 
should forever pass by unnoticed such a 
plague-spot upon humanity. Wherever 
humanity suffers, she knows how to in- 
spire devoted souls with an ardent desire 
for the alleviation of its misery. Found- 
ed only since 1843, the association of 
the Holy Childhood has rescued and 
baptized three millions of these children. 
The report for this year gives the number 
of those under education at twenty-three 
thousand four hundred and sixteen. 
Such a noble work, so truly Catholic in 
its spirit, needs no commendation of 
ours. We are sure that all Catholic 
children, who are the ones particularly 
invited to be members of it, and to con- 
tribute to its support, will vie with each 
other in their prayers and offerings for 
its success. Catholic charity effects 
great things’ with little means. The 
entire annual expenditures of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, with 
which we hope our readers are well ac- 
quainted, did not amount, a few years 
since, to more than eight thousand dol- 
lars. The Society of the Holy Child- 
hood asks for a contribution of only one 
cent a month from each of its members, 
and requires each one to say daily a 
Hail Mary and an invocation to the child 
Jesus, to have pity upon all poor pagan 
children. 

We have been much interested in look- 
ing over the number of the annals sent 
us, but we are sorry to see certain Reli- 
gious Orders singled out by name as not 
yet having made this enterprise a part of 
their work. Those holy and devoted men 
need no stimulation of this kind to do 
all that comes within their sphere for 
God’s greater glory, and the salvation of 
mankind: and one does not like one’s 
name called out as a delinquent by him 
who solicits, but has not yet obtained 
our name for his subscription-list. It is, 
to say the least, injudicious; but we 
hope that the well-known zeal and ar- 
dent charity of the Directors of this 
pious work will be sufficient apology for 
the incautious remark. 


A Brrr Biocrapnicat Dictionary. 
Compiled and arrahged by the Rev. 
Charles Hole, B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge; with additions and cor- 
rections by William A. Wheeler, M.A., 
assistant editor of Webster’s Diction- 
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ary, author of “A Dictionary of 
Noted Names of Fiction,” ete. 12mo, 
pp. 453. New-York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 1866. 


We have here a most convenient little 
volume for reference, and one that is 
also pretty accurate and complete. It 
merely gives the name of the person, 
his country, profession, date of birth 
and death. The American editor has 
done his work well, as well as it is pos- 
sible, humanly speaking, to compile such 
a work; but he certainly should have 
added the name of Dr. J. V. Iluntington 
to the Appendix, which contains the 
names of those omitted by Mr. Hole. 
He has placed names there that are not 
half so well known to men of letters as 
that of the late lamented Dr. Hunting- 
ton. We make special mention of his 
name, as the American editor of this use- 
ful little book is the author of ‘A Dic- 
tionary of Noted Names of Fiction,” 
and must have read of the author of 
* Alban,” “*The Forest,” tosemary,” 
* Pretty Plate,” “ Blonde and Brunette,” 
ete., ete. There may be other omissions, 
but this author being one of the most 
prominent of our deceased American 
Catholic writers, there can be no good 
excuse for the exclusion of his name. 


Devotion To THE Biessep Vircin Mary 
iN Nortn America. By the . Rev. 
Xavier Donald Macleod. With a Me- 
moir of the author by the Most Rev. 
John B. Purcell, D.D., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati. 8vo, pp. 467. Virtue & 
Yorston, New-York. 


Few Americans are well acquainted 
with the religious history of their own 


country. It is to be regretted, for in the 
religious history of any nation we find a 
revelation of life no less interesting, and 
far more important than the detail of its 
political fortunes. Indeed, we believe that 
history written so as to exclude the men- 
tion of religion and its influence upon 
the social character, civilization, and the 
national peculiarities of a people, would 
be as incomplete as it would be unintel- 
lizible. Americans are educated to be- 
lieve that this country, with the excep- 
tion of Mexico, has been a Protestant 
country from the start ; that its religious 
activity has been purely Protestant ; 
tuat Catholicity has been chiefly hitherto 
x work confined to the spiritual ministra- 
tions of foreign priests to a foreign im- 
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migrant population ; and he is surprise: 
to learn that the only missionary work 
done on this continent worthy of record 
on the page of its history is wholly Cath 
olic. And we venture to affirm that the 
only picture of the religion of America, 
either of its early or its later days, which 
will be looked upon by future genera- 
tions with pleasure and pride, will be 
that which the Catholic Church presents 
in the apostolic labors of her missiona- 
ries, through which the savage Indian 
becomes the docile Christian ; the rude, 
uneducated masses, whether white or 
black, are guided, instructed, and saved ; 
the truth and grace of the holy faith is 
preached in hardship, toil, privation, per 
secution, and death. It is true that the 
book before us treats of religion in Amer- 
ica with only the devotion toward our 
Blessed Lady as its particular theme, 
but it necessarily offers us a view of the 
progress of the Catholic religion in every 
part of the continent. It is written in 
a most charming style, replete with 
graphic descriptions, and marked through 
out by that tone of enthusiastic loyalt 
to the faith so characteristic of the gifted 
and lamented author. There is no por- 
tion of the work we have read with great 
er interest than that which concerns 
the conversion and religious life of thx 
Indians. There has been no truer typ: 
of the Catholic missionary than is dis 
played by those devoted priests, wh 
came to this country burning with the 
desire to win its savage aborigines to the 
faith of Christ. Let us give a little ex 
tract: 


“For thirty years now has Father Sebas 
tian Rasle dwelt in the forest, teaching to its 
wild, red children the love of God and Mary. 
He is burned by sun and tanned by wind 
until he is almost as red as his parishioners. 
The languages of the Abenaki and Huron, 
the Algonquin and Illinois, are more familiar 
to him than the tongue in which his mother 
taught him the Ave Maria. The huts of 
Norridgewock contain his people; the river 
Kennebec flows swiftly past his dwelling to 
the sea. There he has built a church— 
handsome, he thinks and says; perhaps it 
would not much excite our luxurious imagina- 
tion. At any rate, the altar is handsome; and 
he has gathered a store of copes and chasu- 
bles, albs and embroidered stoles for the dig- 
nity of the holy service. He has trained, 
also, as many as forty Indian boys in the cer 
emonies, and, in their crimson cassocks an« 
white surplices, they aid the sacred pomp. 
Besides the church, there are two chapels, 
one on the road which leads to the forest, 
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where the braves are wont to make a short 
retreat before they start to trap and hunt; 
the other on the path to the cultivated lands, 
where prayers are offered when they go to 
plant or gather in the harvest. The one is 
dedicated to the guardian angel of the tribe, 
the other to our most holy mother, Mary Im- 
maculate. To adorn this latter is the espe- 
cial emulation of the women. Whatever 
they have of jewels, of silk stuff from the 
settlements, or delicate embroidery of porcu- 
pine-quill, or richly tinted moose-hair, is 
found here; and from amidst their offerings 
rises, White and fair, the statue of the Vir- 
gin; and her sweet face looks down benig- 
nantly upon her swarthy children, kneeling 
before her to recite their rosaries. One 
beautiful inanimate ministrant to God’s wor- 
ship they have in abundance—light from wax 
candles, The wax is not precisely opus apium, 
but it is a nearer approach to it than you find 
in richer and less excusable places. It is 
wax from the berry of the laurels, which 
wer the hills of Maine. And to the chapel 
every night and morning come all the Indian 
Christians, At morning they make their 
prayer in common, and assist at mass, chant- 
ing, in their own dialect, hymns written for 
that purpose by their pastor. Then they go 
to their employment for the day; he to his 
continuous, orderly, and ceaseless labor. The 
morning is given up to visitors, who come to 
their good father with their sorrows and dis- 
tudes ; to ask his relief against some 
little injustice of their fellows; his advice on 
their marriage or other projects. He con- 
soles this one, instructs that, reéstablishes 
peace in disunited families, calms troubled 
consciences, administers gentle rebuke, or 
gives encouragement to the timid. The after- 
noon belongs to the sick, who are visited in 
their own cabins. If there be a council, the 
black-robe must come to invoke the Holy Spirit 
on their deliberations; if a feast, he must be 
present to bless the viands and to check all 
approaches to disorder. And always in the 
afternoon, old and young, warrior and gray- 
haired squaw, Christian and catechumen, as- 
semble for the catechism. When the sun 
declines westward, and the shadows creep 
over the village, they seek the chapel for the 
public prayer, and to sing a hymn to St. 
Mary. Then each to his own home; but be- 
fore bed-time, neighbors gather again, in the 
house of one of them, and in antiphonal 
choirs they sing their beads, and with an- 
other hymn they separate for sleep.” 


The work does not need any com- 
mendation at our hands ; it will assuredly 
become popular wherever it is intro- 
duced, whether it be into the libraries of 
colleges or literary associations, or into 
the family circle. 


Lire AND CAMPAIGNS OF LizvuT.-GENERAL 


U. S. Grant, from his Boyhood to the 
Surrender of General Lee ; including 
an accurate account of Sherman’s great 
march from Chattanooga to Washing- 
ton, and the final official Reports of 
Sheridan, Meade, Sherman, and Grant ; 
with portraits on steel of Stanton, 
Grant and his Generals, and other 
illustrations. By Rev. P. C. Headley, 
author of Life of Napoleon, a of Jo- 
sephine, etc., ete. 8vo, pp. 720. New 
York: Derby & Miller Peblishing Co. 
1866. 


The title of this work is sufficiently 
ambitious to justify the expectation that 
it is really a valuable contribution to our 
national historical literature. Such is, 
however, not the case. The only valua- 
ble portions of the book are the reports 
of different commanding generals, which 
are appended. The style is of the in- 
flated, mock-heroic order, of which we 
have had a surfeit, especially since the 
commencement of the late war. The 
descriptions of battles remind us of a 
certain class of cheap battle pictures, in 
which smoke, artillery horses, and men 
are arranged and reiirranged to suit any 
desired emergency. One is left in doubt 
in reading the account of the famous 
charge on the left at Fort Donelson, 
whether C. F. Smith or Morgan L. Smith 
was the officer in command. Morgan L. 
Smith was a brave and valuable officer, 
but the decisive charge in question was 
led by C. F. Smith, and was one of the 
most remarkable and brilliant military 
exploits of the war. We cannot pre- 
tend to wade through all the crudities, 
platitudes, and mistakes of this bulky 
volume, manufactured to order, not writ- 
ten. There is one glaring blunder or 
intentional perversion, in the desire to 
please every body, which all cannot pass 
over. The relief of Major-General Mc- 
Clernand in front of Vicksburg is made 
to appear to be a reluctant act on the 
part of General Grant. .Mr. Headley 
represents General Grant as complying 
with an urgent military necessity, atthe 
cost of his friend. This is all sheer 
nonsense. ‘There was and could be no 
friendship between Grant and McCler- 
nand. One might as well expect fellow- 
ship between light and darkness. There 
was a military necessity to remove Mc- 
Clernand, for every day that he com- 
manded a corps imperilled the safety of 
the whole army. Sherman and McPher- 
son united in demanding his removal, 
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and General Grant chose the right mo- 
ment to relieve him—when he had demon- 
strated his incapacity, or worse, to the 
mind of every soldier on the field, and 
ruined forever the false popularity he 
had acquired as a politician of the low- 
est grade. Mr. Headley makes an un- 
successful effort to gloze over General 
Wallace’s unaccountable delay in com- 
ing up to the field of Shiloh. In fact, 
he deals in indiscriminate praise for an 
obvious reason, and like all such people 
is certain to get very little himself from 
his critics. The book no doubt sells, 
and will probably stimulate a desire to 
read the authentic histories which will 
in due season appear, and of which Wm. 
Swinton’s History of the Army of the 
Potomac (not without its faults) is a 
specimen. We expect a first-class scien- 
tific History of the War. Major-General 
Schofield is the man to write it, when 
the proper time arrives. 


Poetry, Lyricat, NARRATIVE, AND Sa- 
TIRICAL, OF THE Cryin War. Selected 
and edited by Richard Grant White. 
12mo, pp. 834. American News Co. 


Mr. White’s preface to this volume of 
selected poetry is the best criticism 
which the book could have, and is an 
exhaustive and elegant essay. It is a 
remarkably complete collection of the 
pieces which have appeared from time 
to time in the progress of the war. The 
value of such a work is in its complete- 
ness less than in the merits of the com- 
positions selected. We should be glad 
to see another edition, containing some 
which have been overlooked or omitted. 
The value of such a collection increases 
with time, and it will be eagerly sought 
for and highly prized when the hateful, 
painful, and commonplace features of 
the struggle have softened into the ele- 
ments of pleasing reminiscence and ro- 
mance, and become the incentives to 
heroism and patriotism to unborn chil- 
dren. 


A Text Boox on Paystonocy. For the 
use of Schools and Colleges, being an 
Abridgement of the author’s larger 
work on Human Physiology. By John 
William Draper, M.D., LL.D., author 
of A Treatise on Human Physiology, 
and A History of the Intellectual De- 
velopment of Europe, etc. 12mo, pp. 
376, Harper & Brothers, 1866. 
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A Text Boox on Cuemistry. For the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By Hen- 
ry Draper, M.D., Professor Adjunct of 
Chemistry and Natural History in the 
University of New York. 12mo, pp. 
507. Harper & Brothers. 1866. 


The Drapers, father and sons, present 
the rare example in this materialistic age 
and most materialistic city, of a whole 
family devoted to literary and scientific 
pursuits, and working in that harmony 
which the sincere and loyal pursuit of 
science is sure to produce. Although 
we have had occasion to differ with Pro- 
fessor Draper in his philosophical and 
some of his political deductions, we ad- 
mire his intellect and attainments, and 
in the purely scientific order consider 
him entitled to the highest consideration 
and respect. He is a close student and 
an original observer, and we believe him 
ardently and faithfully devoted to the 
ascertainment of exact scientific truth. 

His sons are men of great promise, 
and have already done more in their short 
lives in the respective departments of nat- 
ural science than many of twice their age. 

Catholicity courts scientific investiga- 
tion and verification in every department 
of inquiry, and delights to honor all men 
who devote their lives to these self-de- 
nying labors. There is, so to speak, a 
sanctity of science. Science inevitably 
tends toward religion, and is the most 
powerful safeguard of society and civili- 
zation next to religion. 

The two manuals whose titles are giv- 
en above are excellent of their kind, and 
we cordially recommend them to our 
schools and colleges. 
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